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A MER I Cc A NS OC I OLOC GI AL R EVIE w 


“DURKHEIM \ND HISTORY* 


oo the historical, and indeed evolutionary, dimension is a fundamental clement in n all a Durk- a 
_—s heim’s sociological work. The present paper argues that this fact should be neither ignored nor 
) explained away as a mere survival of outmoded nineteenth century thought. Rather, Durk- 
hein’ 's practice in this respect, as in others, provides an important pointer for current sociology. __ 
The historical dimension had a prominent place in Durkheim’s discussion of method in sociology, 
—-~ in his insistence on comparison and on structural taxonomy. In Durkheim’s analysis 
i of social causes, both morphological and representational, the historical and evolutionary dimen- 
oe _ sion provided a fundamental axis. Various aspects of his work—for example, his sociology of 
the family, of individuation, and of religion—are cited to illustrate the significance of history ant 


| 


tance in Durkheim’s— sociological incompatible with a theory of social change 
+ work. Without understanding this a_ will be questioned in this paper. As for his- 
‘full appreciation 0 of his contribution ‘ton soci- tory, Durkheim, from his earliest to his latest | 
ology is impossible. And yet Durkheim is work, urges the closest rapprochement be-— 
_ widely thought of as an ahistorical theorist. 7 tween sociology and history.* In one of his 
‘This i impression seems to derive in part from earliest published papers * he stresses the i im- 


Hite: was always of central impor- the structural-functional position is in fact | 


some remarks near the end of Chapter V of — portance of history for sociology and of soci- 
‘The Rules of Sociological Method, but ology for history.® In the prefaces of vol-. 
more generally from the commonly held view umes I (1898) and II (1899) of L’Année 
_ that structural-functionalism, of which Durk- ‘Sociologique he lays down the policy of in- 
heim is undoubtedly one of the founders, is cluding a large proportion of historical works 
_ incapable of accounting for social change and _among the books reviewed, a policy from — 
so uninterested in history.2 Whether or not which L’Année 1 "never deviated, and ad-— 
* Revision of paper read at the Durkheim Simmel English anthropological disciples, Malinowski and * 
Centenary Session of the annual meeting of the Radcliffe-Brown, has added currency to the notion 
_ American Sociological Society, August, 1958. ee. of Durkheim as ahistorical. AAP ae 
al 1 Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1950, pp. 115- 120. See | %What Durkheim meant by “history” will, it is 
_ below for a discussion of this passage and the rele- hoped, become clear during the course of this paper. 
vant sections of Chapter VI. — ey > F we 7 At this point it may merely be noted that he was 
_ * This criticism often strikes an ideological note not committed to any special conception of history 
in accusing structural-functionalism of political con- such as the “historical individual” of German his-_ 
- servatism, justification of the status quo, etc. Foran toricism or the trait atomism of the “historical” 
analysis of this argument see Robert Merton, anthropologists. 
“Manifest and Latent Functions,” in Social Theory “Introduction la Sociologie de la Famille,” 
- and Social Structure, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957, : Annales de la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux, 10° 
pp. 37-38. Stemming from a quite different (1888), pp. 257- 
the anti-hi ‘historical polemic of ‘Durkheim’s Jbid., pp. 262-265, and pp. 276- 278. 
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dresses his colleagues: : “It has appeared to us 
‘that it would be useful to call these re- and Sorel, however, he draws the Setintien 
_ searches to the attention of sociologists, /to between t the two fields that he held to more | 
; Eé them a glimpse of how rich the material or less constantly: history is concerned with — 
is and of all the fruits which may be expected the particular, sociology with types and laws, — 
- from _* In 1905 he calls to his students’ ' that is, with comparative structure and an- 
attention the importance of history for the aly tical theory, studying things not for them- 
"understanding of the sociology of education,’ selves but as examples of the general. But he 
and in 1912 he speaks c of the crucial impor- adds that these are not two disciplines but 
tance of history for the sociology of religion.$ two p points: view which, far from exclud- 
And in his last paper, the “Introduction 4 la_ ing each other, support and are necessary for 
morale” of 1917, Durkheim once again notes each other, 


the fundamental ‘signifi icance for confused.” 12 
_ the understanding of oft man. 


"SOCIOLOGY AND HISTORY: METHODoLocIcaL {rom historical and ethnological sources 
in fact organized in an historical 
work. This is true, for example, of his 
At several points Durkheim went so far sociology of the family,” 13 his _ treatment of A 
as to question whether or not sociology gy and 
history could in fact be considered two sep- Histoire,” séance du 28 Mai, 1908, Bulletin de la 
arate disciplines. In the preface to volume ~~ Socitté Francaise de Philosophie 8 (1908), p. 229. 
I L’Année Sociologique 6 (1903), pp. 123- 125. 
of LV’ Année he quotes the - great istorian The relevant passage is as follows: “It is necessary, 
-_ Fustel de Coulanges, who was his own mas- a) then, to choose. History can only be a science on 


7 a and to whom he dediacted his Latin doc- m4 condition that it raise itself above the particular; — 
the effect that “the t true a it is true that then it ceases to be itself and becomes 


” ae a branch of sociology. It merges with dynamic | 
4 
is Durkheim approv sociology. It can remain an original discipline if it 


this saying on the condition that history be jimits itself to the study of each national indi- 
: done sociologically; and in an article of 1903, viduality, taken in itself and considered in the 
: ; he traces the tendency r of history for the pre pre- _ diverse moments of its becoming. But then it is only — 


a narrative of which the object is above all par- 
in fact more * 
ceding fifty years to become — ia Its function is to place societies in the state 


> 


3 and more sociological.’ His most extreme of remembering their past; this is the eminent form — 
_ statement on the subject was made in the of the collective memory. After having distinguished _ 
course of a discussion held by the French these two conceptions of history, it is necessary to 
~ Society of Philosophy in 1908 where, in reply add further that more > and more they are destined — 


to become inseparable. There is no opposition be- 
to the statement of a distinguished historian, » tween them, but only differences of degree. Scientific 
he said: “In his exposition, M. Seignobos history or sociology cannot avoid direct —— 
~ seemed to oppose history and sociology, as if. @ concrete facts and on the other hand national 
they were two disciplines using different history, history as art, can only gain by being pene- 


_... trated by the general principles at which sociology 
methods. In reality, there is nothing in my has arrived. For in order to make one people ceey 


knowledge of sociology which merits the its past well, it is still necessary to make a selection — 

_ tame, which doesn’t have a historical char- among the multitude of facts in order to retain those i 

acter. . nae . There are not two methods or two that are particularly vital; and for that some cri- | 
opposed conceptions. That which will be true teria which presuppose comparisons are necessary. 


ne Similarly, to be able with greater sureness to dis-— 
- * history will be true of sociology. a hen 4 cover the way in which concrete events of a par- 


——— — ae ticular history are linked together, it is good to 
4 6 Preface, L’Année i a 2 (1899), p. Vv. gly: know the general relations of which these most 
_ 1 Education and Sociology, Glencoe, Ti. md Free _ particular relations are examples and applications. 
"Press, 1956, pp. 152-153. There are not then in reality two distinct disciplines, 
«8 The Elementary Forms of the Religious ‘Life, but two different points of view, which, far from — : 
Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1947, p. 3. excluding each other mutually presuppose each 
9 Preface, L’Année Sociologique 1 (1898), p. iii. other. But this is no reason to confuse them and 
¢ 10 “Sociologie et sciences sociales,” Revue Philo- } attribute to the one what is the characteristic of the 
 sophique 55 (1903), P. Fau- other.” (pp. 124-125) 
connet). 13 “Such are the general conclusions of the course: 


onnue et nconscient ‘The progress 0 of the family has been to be concen- 
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DURKHEIN IM AND HIS HISTORY > 


the divisien of laber,!* his. theory « of Greece, Maunier on North Africa, and many 
ment,!® his discussion of property and con- others. 20 Of course, Durkheim advocated 
tract, 16 his sociology of education,” his comparative historical studies relevant to 


‘sociology « of religion, of his study of social- problems of analytic theory, not a narrow - 


ism.’* Even Suicide,” which depends more historicism,. 


on contemporary data than almost any other What is the theoretical groundwork of | 


of his studies, derives its conceptual scheme Durkheim’s lasting concern with history in 
in part at least from hypotheses about very ; his sociological thought? His Latin thesis — 
long-term changes in the structure of sol- * contains an early formulation of his position: 
idarity in society. “There are two types of conditions which 
If Durkheim was not an p Pikaone theo- move social life. One is found in present cir- ; 
_ rist neither was he just another philosopher — _ cumstances such as the nature of the soil, the 7" 
of history whose work stimulated little con- 2 number of social units, etc.; the other is 
crete historical research. Durkheim’s pro- found in the historical past (in praeterita 
found influence on two generations of an- Aistoria). And in fact just as a child would : 
- 4 thropologists and sociologists is well known, be different if it had other parents, , societies — 7 
7 but what is perhaps less well known is his _ differ according to the form of the antecedent q 
equally profound influence on cultural his- - society. If it follows a lower society it can- a 7 
tory—Hubert’s work on the Celts, Granet on 1 no not be the same as if it had issued from | a - 
China, Harrison and Cornford on ancient very civilized nation. But Montesquieu, ha 


"trated and personalized. The family becomes more _ ship of societies, entirely neglected causes of | 


tracted at th ti that relati 
this type. He didn’t take account of this force 


take on a more and more exclusively personal char- 
acter, along with the effacement of domestic com- from behind (vis a tergo) which pushes a 


_munism. As the family loses ground marriage on ples and only paid attention to the environ- 


the contrary is strengthened.” “La Famille Con- 21 


and modern sources. See also: Most of the writers cited have we worked on on | prob-- 


d Tapris pp. put forward in “De Quelques Formes 
oe: The Division of Labor in Society, Glencoe, Ill.: tives de Classification: Contribution a V’Etude des 
Free Press, 1949. The concepts of mechanical and _Représentations Collectives,” L’Année Sociologique 6 
- organic solidarity are developed from an essentially — (1903), pp. 1-72 (with Marcel Mauss), and Elemen- — 
—— framework, and a wide range of i 2 Forms, op. cit., have been especially fruitful. — 


material is presented as evidence. __ Quid Secundatus Politicae Scientiae Instituendee 
15“Deux lois de l’évolution penale,” L’Année  Contulerit, Bordeaux: Guonouilhou, 1892, p. 69. A’ 
 Sociologique 4 (1901), pp. 65-95. The laws are “The | French translation of “The Contribution of Montes-_ 
intensity of punishment is greater the less advanced quieu to the Establishment of Social Science” is to 
the society and/or the more absolute the central - be found in E. Durkheim, Montesquieu et Rous- 
power” (p. 65) and “Punishments which involve  Précurseurs de la Sociologie, editor and 
privation of liberty and of liberty alone, for periods translator, Armand Cuvillier, Paris: Riviere, 1953. 
i. time variable according to the gravity of the This translation is superior to that of F. Alengry, | 
_ crime, tend more and more to become the normal Revue d'Histoire Politiques et Constitutionelle, 1 
type of repression.” (p. 78) Evidence is drawn (1937), pp. 405-463. A similar formulation is to be | 
from the ancient Near East, India, Greece, Rome, found in Professional Ethics and Civic Morals, - 
and modern Europe. | op. cit, pp. 1-2: “The problem of the origin and 
i 16 Professional ‘aes and Civic Morals, Glencoe, the problem of the operation of the function must 
TIL: Free Press, 1958, Chapters XI-XVIII. Eat _ therefore form the subject matter of research. This — 
ze 17 Especially his _L’Evolution Pédagogique en 4 is why the equipment of the method used in study- 
_ France, Paris: Alcan, 1938, two volumes. This is a ; ing the science of morals and rights is of two kinds. 


major work of Durkheim, unfortunately too little On the one hand we have comparative history and 
" 7 known. It is in fact nothing less than a history of ethnography, which enable us to get at the origin of 
the French spirit in its sociological setting. As his _ the rule, and show us its component elements first 
Major essay in what might formally be called dissociated and then accumulating by degrees. In 

_ “history,” the book is especially rich in implica- the second place there are comparative statistics, 
tions for the relation between history and sociology. which allow us to compute the degree of relative 
it Le Socialisme, Paris: Alcan, 1928. This is the authority with which this rule is clothed in indi- 

_ beginning of an unfinished history of socialism. ae vidual consciousnesses and to discover the causes 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free 1951. which make this variable. 
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in the opposite direction in thinking that 
: placing a society in an historical series was in 
itself sufficient for sociological explanation. 
y The position maintained in in the Latin 
thesis, however, was inherently unstable. In 
saying that both the historical past and the © 
= milieu are casual factors in sociological 
7 explanation Durkheim seems to be adopting 
7 an eclectic “both/and” position which leaves 
the fundamental antinomy unresolved. But 
as early as in the Rules of Sociological 
_ Method he adopted a stable position which 
he maintained with consistency thereafter. 
_ In the Rules he decisively rejects both causal - 
finalism, which seeks to account for the 
emergence of sociological phenomena in 
terms of the use or advantage which | will 

ism which explains sociological phenomena as 
_— the product of an inevitably operative se- 
- quence of stages.** In opposition to both of 


these types of explaination, Durkheim holds" 
7 to the position that only efficient causes ooh 


7 admissible in scientific explanation. Thus he 
phenomena and that neither a hypothetical 
_ sequence of past historical stages nor a hypo- 


_ thetical future utility can do so. Causes, then, 
are to be found only in the currently opera- 


result from them,2? and historical determin-— 


maintains that only currently operative e vari- 
ables can account for the emergence of social | 


pet ab pal 


_ AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


4 points out that Comte was was equally mistaken — Durkheim, however, had by itt, 


7 ‘nounced history. This is shown by his in- 
sistence that currently operative variables 


cannot be understood without a knowledge of © 


= history, on the one hand , and his deep-— 
_ ening understanding of those variables them- 
: selves, on the other. Again the preface of 
4 volume II of L’Année is instructive. Imme- 
_ diately after having commended historical 
researches to the attention of sociologists he 


it is true, the will 
find this procedure uselessly complicated. In 
_ order to understand the social phenomena of 
today enough to observe 


as they are given in our actual experience 
and isn’t it a work of vain erudition to under- 
_ take research into their most distant 
But this quick method is full of illusions. 7 
doesn’t know social reality if one only sees it 

_ from outside and if one ignores the aie 


4 


_ ture, In order to know how it is, it is neces- 
_ sary to know how it has come to be, that is, 
to have followed in history the manner in 

=< it has been progressively formed. In 

_ order to be able to say with any chance of 

_—_ what the society of tomorrow will © 
be . . ., it is indispensable to have studied the 

_ social forms of the most distant past. In order 

_ to understand the present it is ‘ecessary to go 


Durkheim repeatedly warned that to study 
_ the present from the point of view of the 


tive social milieu, or, as we might say, in the present is to be enslaved by all the momen- 


social system, a position which some have 
4 taken renunciation of his- 
‘concept of function eliminates at least nine-tenths 


the objections made See The 


Rules, op. cit., pp. 89-97. 
Tid. pp. 115-121 is the fundamental 


ground of his opposition to any unilinear theory 


of social evolution, 


24 This interpretation of the passages under con- 


sideration has several times been put forward by 
M. Georges Davy, eg., in “L’Explication Socio- 


logique et le Recours a L’Histoire d’aprés Comte, | 


Mill et Durkheim,” Revue de Metaphysique et de 
- Morale, 54 (1949), esp. pp. 346-353; in the Intro-— 
- duction to Professional Ethics, op. cit., esp. pp. xxix- 
_ xxx (first published in French in 1950) ; and in the 
Introduction to Montesquieu et Rousseau, op. cit. 
Nevertheless one of the clearest presentations of 
Duties real position was put forward by M. 


Durkheim, “Choix de Textes avec Etude du systeme 


sociologique par Georges Davy, Paris: ourselves well, it is not enough to direct our 


tary needs and passions of the day.*® It is 
: necessary to go into the past to uncover the 

deeper lyi ing forces which, though often un-— 

conscious, are so largely determinative of the 

social process. Durkheim compares this stric- 
ture with the necessity of studying the past 5 
of an individual in order to understand the 

unconscious forces at work in him, thus urg. urg- 
ing a sociological analogue to the psychoan- : 

25 The application of this stricture to a great. 
_ deal of contemporary sociological work is obvious. 
Don Martindale has recently given an example in © 
showing how American urban sociology would 
benefited from historical research in under- 


standing some of its own chief problems. See his 


Introduction to Max Weber’s The City, Glencoe, 


TIL: Free Press, 1958.00 


- 26 Here again the contemporary application, in a 
day when “policy” considerations determine more — 
than a little sociological research, is obvious. Taek 

27E.g.: “But we know today that in order to 


Michaud, 1911, es 31- 51. attention to the superficial portion of our conscio 
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= 4 But history is not apace to the _ far from definitive, did lay down some 
> understanding of the present. History is cen- _ of the essential guidelines. His basic principle | 
tral to sociology by the very nature of the of classification, that of morphological com- _ 
sociological method, namely that it is com- __ plexity, as he plainly saw, has both analytical 
parative. This is precisely the point and genetic implications. The arrangement of 
- Durkheim makes in Chapter VI of the Rules. social types or species show a rough sequence, 
_ There he argues that the comparative method ‘Es that the more complex types emerge from 
is above all the appropriate method for soci- the simpler. But there is no suggestion of 
“ology and, more specifically, within the gen- “inevitable stages”: the genetic concept was . 
eral logic of comparative analysis, the not tainted with unilinear evolutionism. so 
method of concomitant variation posi- How, then, is the. comparative ‘method 
tion which the subsequent history of soci- be applied in sociology? It can, according . 
ology has largely borne out. But Durkheim to Durkheim, be used in a single society — 
was always acutely awa aware of the problems of “when absolutely necessary” if certain con- 
analysis and definition in sociological work. — ditions obtain, namely when there are data’ 
He therefore criticises those sociologists and. em a considerable period of time and when — 


anthropologists who understand the compar- the data’ themselves reveal extensive e syste; 
ative method to consist in the indiscriminate matic variation, as in the case of suicide.*1 
collection of facts and who believe that the 


sheer weight of documentation can prove On this point. the Latin thesis con- 


anything. "Durkheim, rather , insists that tains some valuable observations: “Montesquieu 
~ comparison can only be meaningful when the ~ follows one rule of method which present social | 


science must retain. . . [He] has well seen that 
facts compared have been carefully classified all the elements form a whole of a sort that when F 


in terms of a a systematic and theoretically — they are taken separately and apart from others 
relevant gy. This means for him they cannot be understood; that is why he doesn’t 
especially the typological classification of _ Separate law from morality, from religion, from 


; - commerce, etc., nor above all from the form of | 
whole ‘societies or what he « calls ‘social the society which extends its influence to 


species.” 2° Durkheim’s work in this area, ‘the. social. Different tho:th they are all the 
facts express the life of ont the same society; 
ness; for the sentiments, the ideas which come to they correspond to diverse elements or organs of 
the surface are not, by far, those which have the — “the same social organism. If one refrains from 
most influence on our conduct. What must be — ‘seeking how they realise their harmony and their _ 
- reached are the habits, the tendencies which have "reciprocal influence one cannot determine the 
been established gradually in the course of our function of each. Indeed one lets their nature 
past life or which heredity has bequeathed to us; - completely, because they seem to be reali- 
these are the real forces which govern us. Now, ties endowed with their own existence while they 
they are concealed in the unconscious. We can, are only elements of a whole.” Montesquieu et 
then, succeed in discovering them only by recon- Rousseau, op. cit., pp. 102-104. We are 
structing our personal history and the history of our from having learned this lesson. _ vietiind a 
family. In the same way, in order to be able 30 A satisfactory typology of remains to 
- properly to fulfill our function in a scholastic sys- be achieved, though it is one of the first tasks of 
tem, whatever it may be, it must be known, not sociology as Durkheim clearly saw. All ad 


from the outside, but from within, that is to say, work which does not use at least an implicit ty 
_ through history. For only history can penetrate — pology is severely limited. This stricture applies 


under the surface of our present educational ~ to at least some of the | cross-cultural survey | 


- tem; only history can analyze it; only history can studies which use, say, “400 societies,” but where _ 
chow us of what elements it is formed, | on what we have no idea how comparable these societies in — 
_ conditions each of them depends, how they are fact are in terms of structural types. It is safe to 
_ interrelated; only history, in a word, can bring — _ say that an adequate typology will be based on — 
us to the long chain of causes and effects of which the most generally applicable concepts of socio- _ 
it is the result.” Education and Sociology, op. cit. — theory and will be genetically valid. It - 
152-153. See also L’Evolution Pédagogique en 
France, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. that: the most fruitful beginnings of a 
4 28 The Rules, pp. 129-136. typology are to be found. 
29 Durkheim’s insistence on the total so- 81 “For example, comparing the curve 
” ciety as his theoretical frame of reference was one which expresses the trend of suicide during a suf- 
of his major contributions, as Talcott Parsons has ficiently long period of time with the variations 7 
recently pointed out with respect to mechanical which the same phenomenon presents according to ; 
and organic solidarity in “Durkheim’s Contribution provinces, classes, rural or urban areas, sex, age, .. 
_ to the Theory of Integration of Social ee social status, etc, one can arrive, | even without 
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the 
the generalizations reached on the basis’ of 


comparative method, from Durkheim’s 
point of view, is its application to an ex- 
tended series of social types, involving a 
_ wide range of historical and ethnographical 


To explain a social institution ution belonging to 


ag given species, one will compare its different 


but in all preceding species as well. . . . This 
method, which may be called “genetic,” would 
give at once the analysis and the synthesis of 
the phenomenon. For, on the one hand, it 


would show us the separate elements compos-— 


_ ing it, by the very fact that it would allow us” 
to see the process of accretion or action. At 
the same time, thanks to this wide field of 
comparison, we should be in a much better > 
position to determine the conditions on which — 
_ depend their formation. Consequently, one 
cannot explain a social fact of any complexity — 
— except by following its complete development 
_ through all social species. Comparative soci- 
2a ology is not a particular branch of sociology; 
it is sociology itself, in so far as it ceases to be 
—_ descriptive and aspires to account for 


as so Durkheim overstates his 

: case. There are clearly some problems for 

i. the historical an and comparative method 
less relevant than others. Still it is im- 

- portant to remember that most of his em- 

- pirical work was carried out in terms of just 


7 


such a method of extended comparison, and 


Thus, although Durkheim stresses ‘that 


that the great theoretical advances which 
have inspired so much valuable work in 
_ anthropology, history, and sociology directly 
emerged from the use of that method. 


only currently operative variables c can 


accepted as causes of social phenomena, he 


insists with equal vehemence that such varia- 
bles can only be understood by a compara- 
tive analysis involving a recourse to history. 


So in Durkheim’s mature view there are not 84 Durkheim, Division of Labor, op. cit., 


two alternative modes of explanation of social 
phenomena, one terms of sociological 
function, the other in terms of the historic 


extending one’s researches beyond a single country, 
{ at establishing genuine laws, although it is always 
preferable to confirm these results by other obser- 
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obtained from several societies of past. There is only one method ‘of explana-— 
same species are desirable in confirming tion, at once both sociological and historical. a 


_ We may now turn to an analysis of the 


a single case. But by far the best use of chief types of social cause with which Durk- 


- heim worked, an analysis which will take 
us even more deeply into Durkheim’s con- 
ception of the role of the historical in soci- 
logy. For here Durkheim went quite far in | 
_ the direction of developing a theory of social — 
4 change—which, function- 
3 alists are not allowed to do. | tanks + 


forms, not only among peoples of that species __In the early period, roughly from the 


Division of Labor through Suicide, Durk- 
heim gives primary emphasis to morpholog-— 
ical variables in the explanation of social 
causes. Schnore has recently published an 
excellent analysis of Durkheim’s views on 
morphology and structural differentiation; 
only the briefest summary is necessary 
_here.** Durkheim isolates two especially im- 7 
"portant variables: the number 

e “size of a society ;” 
and the drones of interaction taking place 
between the units of the system, which he 

calls “dynamic” or “moral” density. In gen- 
as size and dynamic density increase, 


ae differentiation is then seen as an 
adaptive response to this increased compe-— 


tition: by Specializing in | different activities 
the units no longer come in conflict. Although | 
his conception is schematic and oversimpli- 
fied, Durkheim is unquestionably correct 
‘seeing structural differentiation in response 
to adaptive as a major aspect 
social change.** This concern with structure,” 
83Leo F. Schnore, “Social Morphology and > 
Human Ecology,” American Journal of Sociology, — 
63 (May, 1958), pp. 620-634. I wish to underscore — 
‘Schnore’s conclusion as to the importance of Durk- 
heim’s theory of structural differentiation and the | 
necessity of developing structural taxonomies, add- — 


for general sociology. 
, Book II, 

_ Chapter 2; The Rules, pp. 92-93, 112- 115. Parsons _ 
Gmeleer have recently pushed the theory of 
structural differentiation considerably forward. See 
Talcott Parsons and Neil J. Smelser, Economy and 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1956, Chapter 5; 
and esp. Neil J. Smelser, “Revolution in Industry 
and Family: An Application of Social Theory to the 
British Cotton Industry, 1770-1840,” unpublished 


. ing that these are crucial not for ecology alone but — 


vations made on other peoples of the of the same — ” Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1958. In 


The Rules, p. 136. 
g 2 Ibid., pp. 138-139. Italics in the original. 


the latter work Smelser treats certain social move- 
ments as reactions to strains generated in the z 
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far from obscuring the | change, state, which affords protection from abuse 
é actually illuminates even within the family. Under these circum- 
= Durkheim saw that the focus of structural stances t the conjugal family in modern soci- 
_ differentiation is economic organization, but ty is enabled to carry out its indispensable — 
_ he also saw that it had a profound effect on functions, namely the moral (wee of chil- a 
_ the total society and that it always involved 
important elements which were in no im- 
mediate sense economic. Examination of security for all family m 86 So brief 
me of these non-economic aspects of struc- a summary gives no idea of the richness of _ 
tural differentiation provides better under- the comparative 1 material 1 which Durkheim 
_ standing of Durkheim’ s conception. = presents in support of his argument. But the 
essential position is that in the process of 
FAMILY, INDIVIDUAL, DIFFERENTIATION structural differentiation the family does not 
In Durkheim’ s conception the starting — _ specialized unit playing a vital role in more | 
point of the process of structural differentia- complex societies, although not the same role — 
tion is the undifferentiated segment that he as in simpler ‘societies. Not only does this _ 
tends to identify with a “diffuse clan.” This — analysis increase our understanding of the — 
is the beginning of the development of the family, it adds an important principle to the — 
family as an institution.*° The diffuse clan _ theory of structural differentiation—namely, 
has | economic, ‘political, r eligious, and other that when in the course of differentiation a _ 
_ functions, as well as functions which, on the unit appears to lose important functions, it _ 
basis of our form of family (which Durkheim — is not necessarily a weakened version of its 
called “conjugal” we sometimes call former self; it may be a new, more 
“nuclear” ), are today often referred to ized unit, fulfilling important functions at 
as familial. Durkheim therefore believes that new level of complexity in the larger system. _ 
- is somewhat confusing to name the diffuse a similar conclusion may be drawn = 
~ clan a “family” since by that term we mean the consideration of Durkheim’s views on 
- something so different. He does recognize the the changing position of the individual in 
pn of the nuclear family within such = society as the result of structural differen- 
a unit but finds it weak in structural differen- tiation. This is a subject to which Durkheim 
tiation and institutional legitimacy compunet din evoted considerable attention, references to — 
the family in our r society. . As the proc- — — 
of division of labor p proceeds Durkheim Davy, 36 Davy, i 
sees the successive differentiation of religious, the conjugal family, writes: “It is not only the 
Political, and economic functions away inom framework which socially sustains the individual — 


and constitutes the organized defence of certain of 
the _kinship unit itself. ‘But tog ether wit his interests. It is also the moral milieu where his 


ternal changes the sre are al lso internal 
a ese external changes there are als 7 tendencies are disciplined and where his aspirations 
changes. As familial relations become dis- toward the ideal are born, begin to expand, and 
entangled from relations| to property, polit- continue to be maintained. in providing a place 
i authority, and the like, they become — of refreshment where effort may be relaxed and the 


will reinvigorated; in fixing for this will and this ae 
more personalized. The external environment — effort, established in the nature of the species, an 


s into the the family in the end which goes beyond egoistic and momentary 


enjoyments; in forming, finally, a refuge where 
pee of social differentiation, a point which Durk- = the wounds of life may find their consolation and > 
heim anticipated in his Le Socialisme, op. cit. a, errors their pardon, the family is a center [foyer] © 
a 35 Durkheim’s lectures on the family (discussed by of morality, energy and gentleness, a school of duty, : 
-M. Mauss in “In Memoriam, L’Oeuvre inédite de A love and work, in a word, a school of life which 
Durkheim et de ses collaborateurs,” L’Année Sociolo- cannot lose its role. Sociologues D’Hier et D’Au-— 
gique, new series, 1, pp. 7-29) unfortunately were jourd’hui, op. cit., pp. 153-154. Parsons and Bales — 
never published. His sociology of the family there- in seeing the modern type of family as the result 
fore must be reconstructed from the items men- of a process of specialization and its main func- 
4 tioned in notes 3 and 13 above, from his “La Pro- tions as those of “pattern maintenance” and “ten 7 
hibition de L’Inceste et ses Origines” L’Année So- sion management” are very close to the Durk-— 
4 ciologique 1, 1898, pp. 1-70, and 5 oe view. See Talcott Parsons and Robert F. 
‘4 remarks in other works. See - the article by Bales, Family, Socialization and Interaction Process, 
7 Davy cited in footnote 13 above. Glencoe, Free 1955, Chapter 1. | 
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being | found in a great many of his to “rigid traditional controls.*° 
and articles. Taken as a whole, his work i addition to these rather negative causes 
subject constitutes an important con-_ Durkheim adduces certain important positive 
7 4 tribution to the “sociology | of personality,” ‘factors. One of these is the emergence of the 
at or, as it may | be put, a historical and com- state, which he sees as an essential pre- 
parative social psychology.** Durkheim's “requisite for the emancipation of the individ- 
great problem in this area is to explain the ual from the control of the undifferentiated - 
- emergence of individualism on a sociological ——- The state, seeking to extend its own 
_ basis, avoiding both the abstract philosoph- influence at the expense of the primary and 
ical and purely psychological analyses of «< secondary groups which immediately envelop 
‘predecessors. the individual, operates to secure the rights 
‘The core of the problem is touched in the - of individuals against such groups. If the 
Division of Labor. Individuality is at its state destroys” the secondary groups, how- 
minimum in the undifferentiated segment _ ever, it becomes $ even more oppressive than 
characterized by mechanical solidarity; here they were. Durkheim sees a dynamic balance 
a _ single conscience collective guides all in- between the state and secondary groups as 
dividuals alike. In a differentiated society maximizing individuality.” As society be- 
where the division of labor and organic sol- rs comes more voluminous it tends to become | 
idarity have become important, the sphere of universalistic—and here i is another 
the conscience collective has ‘shrunk and "positive factor. Law, for instance, when it 
individual differences are not only tolerated must apply to a vast empire must be more 
encouraged. this occur? generalized than are the local customs of 
spread over 7 


increase of dynamic density (the of and not be restricted by local 
q interaction between units in a social system) © -particularistic concerns. But a more gen- 


is increased physical mobility. As individuals eralized and abstract law and religion will | 
_ move away from their place of origin the bind the individual less closely than the ~ 
hold of the older generation, defenders of — - minutely specific cuteme of the undifferen- bs 
tradition (itself the stronghold of the con- tiated segment.*! Implicit throughout the 
«science collective), is weakened and con- Division of Labor is the notion that the 
sequently individual differences more easily performance of complex differentiated func- 
can occur—especially i in the process of ur- tions in a society | with an advanced division - 
 banization.*8 Another aspect of urbanization _of labor both requires and creates individual 
_ allowing greater individual variation is the variation, initiative, and innovation, hapeverll 
anonymity afforded by large population segmental societies do not.** 
gregates, which renders the individual 
—— pp. 297-301 
at To cite only some of the chief references on 4° Professional Ethics, pp. 55-64. OG 
this subject: Division of Labor, op. cit., esp. pp. 41 Division of Labor, pp. 287-291. Here ‘Durk- 7 
283-303, 345-350, 386-388; Suicide, op. cit., esp. _ seems to be getting at a very important as- a 
Pp. 152-276; “Deux lois de l’evolution penale,” op. = of normative systems, namely their level of — 


dit. L’Education Morale, Paris: Alcan, 1925; Pro- a generality, whether or not his overly simple mor- | 
_ fessional Ethics and Civic Morals, op. cit., pp. “Ss phological explanation of the problem is acceptable. _ 
75. Durkheim’s works on the sociology of the - See Howard Becker, “Current Sacred-Secular Theory - 
—_ and of religion are also relevant. Marcel and Its Development” in H. Becker and A. Boskoff, | 
Mauss in a brilliant essay carried forward Durk- editors, Modern Sociological Theory in Continuity 
heim’s work in this area by undertaking an his- — and Change, New York: Dryden, 1957, Chapter 6. 
torical and comparative analysis of the concept of 7 _Becker’s: distinctions between proverbial and pre- 
the “self” as found in the following societies: the -scriptive, on the one hand, and principial, on the 
Pueblos, the Indians of Northwest America, Aus- - other, seem to be concerned with what Durkheim is. 
tralia, India, China, and Rome; and as the concept _ here discussing. 
is treated by Stoics, Christians, and modern Euro- | 2 Recent work by Morris Janowitz on long- 
pean philosophy. See “Une categorie de l’esprit hu- term changes in military organization tend to bear 
_ main: La Notion de personne, celle de ‘Moi’,” in M. + out some of Durkheim’s ideas. As military units 
_ Mauss, Sociologie et Anthropologie, Paris: Presses _ change from the old undifferentiated infantry to the © 
- Universitaires de France, 1950, pp. 331-362. rel complex organization geared to the use of modern 
a. Division of Labor, pp. 291- 297. _ ‘Weapons, control of individuals becomes less formal 
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p These more or less morphological hypoth- made very important contributions to our 


eses may serve as an introduction to Durk , understanding of social changen ts 


understanding of this problem was greatly COLLECTIVE REPRESENTATIONS, 
deepened as he became aware of a second © na 


type of causal variable, noted below. 
foregoing discussion, however, is suffi- The second major type 
cient to indicate that “Durkheim not only which Durkheim isolated, and 
- introduced a series of stimulating hypotheses cupied him increasingly in ‘his later years years, is 
about the role of the individual, but also the representation collective. As is well 
added further important corrolaries to the | ‘known, Durkheim’s interest turned increas- 
theory of structural differentiation. One of ingly to religion, especially primitive religion, 
the most important of these is what Tal- and it was in relation to this interest that 
cot Parsons calls “institutionalized individ-— the idea of collective representation takes on © 
ualism.” 43 This is the notion that the emer- "prominence. ‘It seems likely that Durk- 
gence of individuality involves ‘the shift from heim’s concern with problems of structural — 
one kind of social control to another, not differentiation turned his interest to religion. d 7 
the weakening « of social control itself. Durk- At any rate, his work on religion is closely 
_ heim, then, stressing the necessity of con- . related to that earlier concern, as indicated 
 Formity in some sense for social order, turns — by the following remarks from the preface 
our attention from the false issue of con- of volume II of L’Année: 


- formity v versus non- -conformity to a consid- At the head of these reviews one will find 


eration of various types of conformity q this year, as last, those which concern the soci- 
including, of course, the pathological ology of religion. The kind of primacy we have 
; ‘sibility of over- -conformity. ta ppt: or accorded to this sort of phenomena is aston- 

For our purposes, however, the point of ishing; but they are the germ from which all 


a special interest in Durkheim’s views on - __ the others, or at least almost all the others, 
are derived. Religion contains in itself, from 


family : and the role of the individual, f for ¢ the beginning, but in a diffused state, all the 
example, is that the basic analy tic concepts elements which in dissociating, determining 

of morphology ** and social differentiation, — = combining with each other in a thousand Z 

which supply the basis of so much of Durk- ES have given birth to the diverse mani- 


festations of the collective life. It is from 
heim’s work, apply, as he uses them, both myths and legends that science and poetry 


to current functioning» and to long-term haw separated; it is from religious ornamenta- : 


historical change. Here are concrete examples _ tion and cult ceremonies that the plastic arts 
have come; law and morality were born from 


: of that method of extended comparison which it yal practices. One cannot understand our 


Durkheim advocated. 1 If the concepts which of the world, our philosophic 
a ime, 11 one aoesn now the re igious Devers 
_ types of solidarity, the types of suicide, and which were their first form, Kinship began 
— $0 on—have proven useful in the analy sis _ + being an essentially religious tie; punish- 


of the functioning of social systems, these — ment, contract, the gift, homage are trans- 


same concepts when organized around the formations of sacrifice, be it expiatory, con- 


tractual, communal, honorary, etc. At most it~ 
_ master idea of structural differentiation have wil be ‘asked if economic Organization is an 


= rigid and involves more participation and in > 45 According to Davy: . he undertook the 
-itiative. His finding that repressive corporal pun- Study of religious only after 


— tends to diminish in modern armies sup-_ written the Division and Rules and it is this new 


ports Durkheim’s contention in “Deux Lois. ” See Study which revealed to him the importance of a 
Morris Janowitz, “Changing Patterns of Organiza- ideal factors.” Emile Durkheim, op. cit. p. 44.— 
tional Authority: The Military Establishment,” Ad- Actually Durkheim’s interest in religion is already 
_ ministrative Science Quarterly, forthcoming. — clearly in evidence in Division; and even in one - 
7 r 43 Parsons, “Durkheim’s Contribution,” op. cit. = his first articles, “Les Etudes de Science Sociale, , — 
44See Durkheim’s introductory note on “Mor- — teal Philosophique, 22 (1886), pp. 61-80, there 


_ phologie Sociale,” L’Année Sociologique 2 (1899), — is a long and interesting discussion of Spencer’s 
_ pp. 520-521, where he points out that morphology — theory of religion. Nevertheless Davy is almost 
cannot be a static science and that history ai and com- certainly right that religion became a contral con- — 

parative ethnography are essential to it. “a cern n of Durkheim from the late 1890s. 
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aeons we don’t think so, we will allow this 
question to be reserved. "The fact remains 


nonetheless that a multitude of problems com- 
pletely change their aspect from the day we 


a For fifteen years Durkheim used Austral- 
an totemism as a “laboratory” in which to 


provi with the relations 
between religion, social structure, and per- 


4 


recognize their relation the sonality. During that time he mastered the 


religion.*6 


Thus: Durkheim is to discover 
in religion, especially primitive religion, that 
undifferentiated whole from which the ele- 
: ments of social life gradually di fferentiated. 
_ (Durkheim twice speaks of this phenomenon 
in connection with importance of the 
discovery of the unicellular organism in 
biology.*’) It is in this context, then, that we 
can understand why Durkheim came to 
devote so much attention to religion in the 
_ Australian clan, attention that led to the 
i production of his greatest work, The Elemen- 


tary Forms of the Religious Life. As ea “eal rly 


as the 1880s, Durkheim had seen what he = 


called the “diffuse clan” as the simplest form — 


of kinship structure. By 1898 he had come 


to view the | clan as more fundamentally a 
religious group than a consanguineal one. 

With the example of the Australian clan ond 
8 religious life, he undertook to analyze the 


social analogue of the unicellular organism, — 
the basic structural type from which all other — 


q socia 


ial structures hav: 


“a 


L’Année, Vol. II, pp. iv-v. Durkheim 


. tually undertook research on most of the prob- 
lems mentioned in this paragraph. He shows the 


relation between kinship and religion in “La Pro- 


e differentiated." and W. E. Moore, editors, Twentieth Century 


concrete empirical data to such an extent 
- that the Elementary Forms anticipated dis- 
coveries made by Australian fieldworkers 
only several years later, and profoundly 
"influenced subsequent work in this field.‘ 
- And it was during these long and painstaking — 
experiments on Australian totemism that 
Durkheim made some of his most 
discoveries, concerning the 
symbolic nature of the sacred, the theory — 
of ritual, the role of religion i in the internal-— . 
ization of values, and so on. It is ; impossible . 
here to give even a superficial summary of 
the Elementary Forms. We can only cite a 


single point of method and discuss the m: major 


"plexity ty of this system, especially as to kinship. — 
Borne -Strauss, in this regard, refers to “. . . Durk- 
heim’s important article ‘La prohibition de L’ ‘Inceste’ 7 
where anthropologists may find a remarkably clear 
interpretation of the genesis of the Australian eight- a 
_ class systems through the cross-cutting of a matri- _ 
a dichotomy based on filiation, and a patri- 
lineal fourfold division based on residence.” (C._ 
‘Lavi- Strauss, “French Sociology,” in G. Gurvitch 


New York: Philosophical Library, 1945, 
3 . 517.) In general, moreover, Durkheim understood 
that “simple” structures are in their own way com- | 
plex: “When Spencer states that the universe goes | 
“from homogeneity to heterogeneity,’ this formula is 


inexact. That which exists at the origin is also 


hibition de L’Inceste,” op. cit. (1898), between pun- heterogeneous, but it is a diffuse state of hetero- 


_ ishment and religion in “Deux Lois,” op. cit. (1901), 
between categories of thought and religion in “De 
Quelques Formes,” of. cit. (1903), between prop- 

erty, contract, and taxation and religion in Pro- 
fessional Ethics, pp. 145-195, and in the Elementary 
Forms (1912) provided a summary of the whole 
problem, including the religious source of morality. 
47 Elementary Forms, pp. 3-4; Pragmatisme et 
Sociologie, Paris, Vrin, 1955, pp. 191-192. The ele 


Talcott Parsons in the summer of 1954, — 
48 Of course, Durkheim did not view the Aus- 
tralian clan as a fossilized survival of the hl 
structure from which all other structures differen- 
tiated. Rather, in line with some of his ideas dis- 
cussed above, he considered the Australian clan to 
be an example of a social type. Taking his results 


at a sufficient level of generality, then, we find 


them validly applicable to the “single-celled” type 
of society—all more complex societies must have 

descended from some society of this type. Further, 
rw Durkheim held that the Australian social 


he was well aware of the considerable com- 


geneity. The initial state is a multiplicity of germs, 
modalities and different activities, not only mixed = 
but, so to say, lost one in another, in such a way 
_ that it is extremely difficult to separate them: they 
in are indistinct from one another. Thus in the cell iY 
of unicellular beings all the vital functions are 7 
gathered together: all are found there only they 
are not separated; ; the functions of nutrition and 
the functions of relation [integration?] secm 
blended and it is difficult to distinguish them. . 
In social life this primitive state of undifferentiation © 
is even more striking still.” Pragmatisme et Soci- - 
ologie, op. cit., p. 191. This passage dates from 
1914 and indicates that Durkheim was aware of 
; relatively recent developments in biology, the com- | 
plex functions of unicellular organisms becoming — 
_ well known only in the early years of the century. 
See Lévi- Strauss, op. cit., PP. $21- 522, 536. 
Brown, A. P. Elkin, and W. L. Warner have 
acknowledged Durkheim’ 's remarkable contributions 
the Australian field. Most anthropologists who 


have criticized Durkheim for being an armchair 
ethnologist have never set eyes on Australia. 
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DURKHEIM AND HISTORY 


contribution to the theory of social change element analytically’ independent of social 
—our theme—which emerged from D Durk- urk- system, 52 although the full significance of 
Durkheim clearly regarded the Elemen- — 82 This point is so crucial that we quote the rele- 


: vant passage from “Individual and Collective — 
tary Forms aa vindication of his genetic pene “Also, while it is through the col- 


method. He said on one occasion that he lective substratum that collective life is connected — 

understood the Australian primitines better. _ to the rest of the world, it is not absorbed in it. It 
than he did modern France.®® He found the _ is at the same time dependent on and distinct from 

fundamental facts simpler pei the relations _ it, as is the function of the organ. As it is born of 
the collective substratum the forms which it mani- 

between them ea easier to grasp than i in a more fests at the time of its origin, and which are conse- 
complex society.°' Unfortunately he was quently fundamental, naturally bear the marks of — 
unable to carry out his method extensively, their origin. For this reason the basic matter of the | 
that is, by a series of studies of religion in social consciousness is in close relation with the 


mee rete ae number of social elements and the way in which 
_ societies of successively more complex types. — 


they are grouped and distributed, etc.—that is to 
He did give some suggestions along these say, with the nature of the substratum. But once a 
lines, however, "some of which basic number of representations has been thus 


below. created, they become, for the reasons which we have 
Turning the explained, partially autonomous realities with their 


_ own way of life. They have the power to attract — 
_ theory of of social change emerging from his — and repel each other and to form amongst them- — 


work on 1 religion we must. consider the idea - selves various syntheses, which are determined by 
representations. This idea ap- natural affinities and not by the condition of 
pears in 1898—when Durkheim was deeply — ‘their matrix. As a consequence, the new representa- 


d hth f reli O tions born of these have the same nature; 
concerned wit € socio ogy of re igion. ne they are immediately caused by other collective 


of the earliest uses of the concept is in _ representations and not by this or that character- — 
“La Prohibition de L’Inceste,” an article” istic of the social structure. The evolution of re- 


a hich appeared in that year, and i is the first - - provides us with the most striking examples 


of this phenomenon. It is perhaps impossible to 
_ paper drawing heavily on Australian sources. . Sadecend how the Greek or Roman Pantheon came 


- Both in this paper and in another publica- = existence unless we go into the constitution of 
1898, “Individual and Collective the city, the way in which the primitive clans slowly 


emerged, the organization of the patriarchal family, 
Representations, the fundamental ‘Point is etc. Nevertheless the luxuriant growth of myths and 


made- that while ‘collective representations legends, theogonic and cosmological systems, etc., 
oi (which Durkheim later called “ideals” ” and "which grow out of religious thought, is not directly 


related to the particular features of social ‘mor- 
which we we might call values although the chology. Sten tint, 


- original conception was broader than these _ ligion has been so often misunderstood.” (Sociology a 
‘J tae gest) arise from and reflect the and Philosophy, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1953, vm 


“social substratum” (the morphological \ var- ap. 20-88: ) This passage deserves the closest study; in 
_ iteelt it is enough to acquit Durkheim of the charge 


_iables earlier period) they are, once of “sociologism.” 
in existence, ‘ “partially autonomous realities” < Apart from the two papers cited above one other 


“ 


which independently influence subsequent _ occurrence of the term “collective representation” 
may date as early as 1898, namely Professional | 


Inconnu et en histoire,” op cit. pp. 157-160. Durkheim’s discussion of Montesquieu’s 
_M. Seignobos found this assertion quite incredible. idea that different social types have different in-— 
51 Elementary Forms, pp. 6-7. Although Durk-  tegrating ideals (e.g., “virtue” in the ancient city, — 
heim’s method was “genetic,” he was not a victim “honor” in the monarchy, and “fear” in despotism), _ 
- the genetic fallacy. He never lost sight of his which occurs in the Latin thesis, may be a fore- _ 
rule that social causes could only be understood in runner. The treatment of socialism in Le Socialisme, 
- terms of current functioning. He knew that struc- written | in 1895- 96, seems to move in the same di- 
tures inherited from simpler societies might have rection, but the term “collective representation” is 
quite different functions in more complex ones. not used. Durkheim’s fullest treatment of what is = 
As an example of his clarity on this fundamental in fact his theory of culture is in the core passage of 


social development. Thus Durkheim, in the Ethics, op. cit., pp. 48-50, which was drafted, ac- 


concept of collective representations, made cording to ‘Mauss, between November, 1898 and 
the fundamental discovery Seas culture as an June, 1900. I have not found the term used before 


e.g., in the discussion of religion in Suicide, op. cit., 


point see his “La Prohibition de L’ Inceste,” op. cit., the Elementary Forms, Book II, Chapter VII, pp. 
66- Lévi-Strauss believes that even in this 
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his use of the word “social” to apply to in - 
both elements. of French culture from the early middle 
_ With the creation of the concept of col- ages to the nineteenth century. In accordance 
lective representations Durkheim made with his penchant for origins, he begins by 
5 twofold contribution to the theory of social _ showing that French education first appeared 
change. First and better known, he greatly — in the church. He demonstrates how certain 
increased our understanding of ‘how collec- - fundamental features of the Christian world 
_ tive representations arise by showing their _ view colored the conception of the school as 
relation to morphological features. (In this, a place for the education of the total per- 
incidentally, he anticipated Mannheim by sonality, a conception which still survives. 
_ more than twenty years.) The greatest im- Here a representational element is used as 
pact of the Elementary Forms on the study a fundamental point of reference without _ 
of primitive religion and on early societies any attempt to explain it morphologically. 
_in the ancient Mediterranean, the Far East, There follows an interesting discussion of 
and elsewhere, was shes this sort. But Durk- : how the eo factors involved in 


"representations have a are related to the structure of the school 
on social structure and are independent var- system and to the predominance first of © 
iables in the process ¢ of ‘social change. This | grammar and then of logic in the curriculum, | . 
_ is stated explicitly as early as 1898 °* and _ although in this analysis he takes full ac- 
receives something like a theoretical formu- count as well of cultural factors.57 ‘Subse- 
lation in 1911.55 But the richest and most — quently, th the changes in social structure in- 
_ exciting elaboration of this view appears in volved in the breakdown 1 of the ‘medieval — 
that little known but extremely important | oo and the several cultural tendencies — 
book, published twenty years after Durk- of the Renaissance are considered as alterna- 
_heim’s death, L’Evolution Pédagogique en tive answers to the problems raised by that — 
France, composed of lectures written in 1904 7 breakdown.®* The analysis of the factors — 
and 1905. involved in the French cultural synthesis of 
In this work Durkheim takes the history seventeenth century | is especially bril- 
French education as an index to the liant; and since the spirit of modern French 
history of the French spirit and of the social culture derives from that period this discus- 
and cultural framework out of which it sion is helpful in understanding the ‘France 


59 
arose: here is an intricate and sensitive anal today as well as Durkheim’s thought.°? 


passage Durkheim is not quite fully aware of ‘the 56 L’Evolution, Vol. I, Chapters II and III. 
analytical independence of symbolism: “Society Tbid., Chapters IV “XII. 
cannot exist without symbolism, but instead of Jbid., Vol. I, Chapter XIV; Vol. Tl, Chapters 
showing how the appearance of symbolic thought LI. 
_ makes social life altogether possible and necessary, i 59 Jbid., Vol. II, Chapters V-VIII. He mentions — 
Durkheim tries the reverse, i.e. to make symbolism the important morphological element of the po- 
grow out of society.” op cit. p. 518. I would ques- litical centralization under Louis XIV as one im- 
_ tion Lévi-Strauss’s view but to explain my rope _ portant factor. However, he pays especial attention 
- would require a more extended analysis of the pas- to the brand of humanism being taught in - 
sage in question than is possible here. It is shown Jesuit schools which monopolized current educa- — 
below that Durkheim did use morphological (social) _ tion. He shows how it resulted in a kind of abstract 
and representational (cultural) elements as inde- ham universalized rationalism which conceived of Z 
pendently variable in a number of instances. human nature only “as a sort of eternal reality, 
- 83 The old chicken and egg problem concerning unchangeable, invariable, independent of time and 
material and ideal factors was never an issue for place since the diversity of times and places does not 
‘Durkheim at a time when it was agitating many — affect it.” (Vol. II, p. 128) This attitude, he notes, 
lesser minds. On the reciprocal nature of causation is represented in the literature of the time, especially 
see the references cited i in Pragmatisme et Sociologie, the dramatic literature, which deals with generalized 
p. 196, note 1. human emotions and virtues. He also finds French 
Prohibition de L’Inceste,” op. cit. p. 69. ‘Political thought in the 18th century, with its tend- 
_ 65“Value Judgments and Judgments of Reality,” ency to speak not for France but for mankind, as — 
Sociology ond oP. PP. 80-97. this s same syndrome. (Can we ‘see. 
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A final example—there are many others Saal conclusions about the role of collective ‘rep- 
-Durkheim’s historical sociology in this work resentations in social process together with 
is his analysis of the relation between Prot- his conception of structural differentiation, 
estantism and the rise of “realistic educa- I believe, provide the outlines of a fruitful 
tion,” especially the teaching of science. ‘In theory of social change ‘suggest the 


linking the orientation of Protestantism to direction of future work in the ‘development 
_ science Durkheim independently reached a_ of such a theory. 


conclusion better known from the studies of 
Weber and Merton. CURRENT RELEVANCE OF DURKHEIM 
_ Two general conclusions may be drawn 
from Durkheim’ 3 treatment of such prob- So far the discussion has been carried on 
Jems, which have reference to the theory of be largely i in Durkheim’s terms. These conclud- ; 


social change. One is his insistence that col-  j _ ing remarks suggest how the historical di- 


lective representations (might we say in this mension, as Durkheim understood it, 


case” value s?), once institutionalized, are related to interests and problems. 
3 capable of exerting an influence over an Every research problem involves a time 
“a or long period of time and in the dimension and thus involves history. But the — 
face of many social and cultural _ changes. extent of the relevant time dimension varies _ 
He held, for example, that even modern with the type of problem under study. For _ 
secular ideas of duty, morality, and the like example, if the focus of interest is the _-— ” 
_ were derived from fundamentally Christian — tudes of individuals, the relevant time di- : 
i: ideas since Christianity was the chrysalis of mension is short—no longer than the life 
-S estern culture itself, and that these ideas span of the individuals and usually much 


classical pagan ‘Again, he ‘main-— “groups, such as “friendships, 
tained that the Cartesian spirit held ; a cer- gangs, nuclear families, or work groups, the 

* cultural dominance in France in spite relevant time Senteatens:' remains quite — 
of the tremendous political and economic for the duration of the groups is i 


revolutions which occurred after its formula- ~ the interest is in complex associations, such 

tion. The second general conclusion is that as as medical schools, armies ——— 
, long as the social system | is running smoothly — bureaus, public school systems, and the like, 

_ the accepted system of collective representa- the time dimension involved is sob alee 

tions will not be questioned. Only when the longer. The ‘he study of institutions (patterned - 

old system is breaking down, when there is of norms governing behavior) —s such 


“great deal of turmoil and. social ferment, new legal norms, norms governing family life, 74 


_ systems of ideals become formulated, and and the normative patterns of economic and 
 ’ contribute to the establishment of a political life—involves a still longer time | 
newly” ‘stabilized social system.*! Durkheim’ S span. And the study of national societies i 
an even longer time dimension. 
‘in | the tendency to identify French culture with the study of individual attitudes and primary 
human culture, a trait whose origins Durkheim so 

groups, if related to variable structural © 


pence studied, one source of France’s recent 
colonial problems?) Durkheim also points out. - settings, may involve very long time periods. ) 


changes in the French language in this period and Perhaps this | Way of looking at the prob- 


_ traces the French insistence on clarity and precision Jem helps to” explain Durkheim’s peculiar 


‘to the same concern for the general and the abstract ; t th t f hi F 
which held the day. Descartes is the veritable insis on | the import 


sentation collective of these cultural tendencies: 
Durkheim sees the French spirit as essentially Car- ‘sociology, historical "method, . 

_ tesian. This summary is inadequate, but I believe though they are, all reactions to the great social | 

_ that Durkheim’s grasp of the “cultural whole” of changes brought on by the industrial revolution 
French 17th century culture was as subtle as Ruth | S all in one way or another attempts to under- i 


= 


- Benedict’s treatment of the Zuni or the Japanese stand and cope with the new situation. The relation 
cultures. = = = ‘between this view and Weber’s idea of charismatic 
60 © Tbid., Vol. II, Chapter IX. revolution should not be overlooked—Durkheim 
This conclusion was anticipated in Suicide, stresses the features of social disturbance, Weber the 

PP. . 157- 160, and esp. in Le Socialisme, Pp. sens, ae ue _ charismatic response, but they are two sides of the 
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= Durkheim, sociology as the science of human tionalism. | And hi his “social” includes, as | We 
society, involves a time span unlimited by 
the life duration of individuals or groups or society: it included ideals. Thus Durkheim | 
even nations. It involves” nothing less than held that that which is sacred for us is the / ; 
the total life span of human society. For nation iucofer as it embodies the ideal of 
him there could be no opposition of history humanity.** In his wartime pamphlet, + 
_ and science: the history of social forms is many over “All,” & when he was faced ~ 
as central to sociology as is the history of 4 the full: implications of taking the nation — 
“life forms ie and for much the state a as an ultimate, in a brilliant 
same reasons." == the German nationalist historian Trei-_ 
One final Res, on a subject which must —_ Durkheim states categorically that 
trouble a any student of Durkheim. As noted morality stands above both the state and 
above, while Durkheim distinguished be- individuals, = = 
tween what we currently term culture and the last years of his life 
‘social system he did not systematically w work : “faced another challenge in the form of an 
out the interrelations between the two , and alien doctrine, American pragmatism. Durk- i 
by referring to both levels as “social” heim’s sociological epistemology was appar- 
created a certain amount of confusion. The ently being interpreted by ‘some of the — 
famous formula “society equals God ,” which younger men as supporting a radical brand 
_ perhaps doesn’t ‘mean quite what it often of pragmatism which made truth relative 
seems to mean, even in the Elementary _ and variable—more or less whatever suits 
Forms ® where the fusion of clan and reli- individual | needs at the moment. While ad- 
might to some extent justify the iden- miring certain features of pragmatism, 
tification, presents grave problems to the cially in the thought of Dewey, Durkheim — 
serious student today. For Durkheim him- considered this extreme interpretation (at- 
self, who certainly lived Ja vie serieuse, this tributable to James rather than Dewey) as 


was indeed a problem. Senenny Durk- not only a threat to the great tradition of 
heim never undertook a 4 


- the place of religion in aioe society. He ture itself of which rationalism is an n impor- 

_ believed that traditional religion was on its tant part.® In the face of this threat, Durk- 
way out, essentially because it conflicts with heim declares that thought can know reality 
science. But the concept of the sacred would — and that truth has an objective character — 

=—_ without this basis of moral respect which imposes itself on us as well as a moral 

_ society itself is impossible. But what would ~ character in that we f feel that we ought to 
the referent to which sacred symbols seek the truth.°7 
-tefer? Durkheim replied “society,” and ops 
_ the most comprehensive functioning society, — 4 Professional Ethics, op. cit., pp. 65-755 Edu 
“the nation. However, Durkheim > was cation Morale, op. cit., pp. 73-90. 
keenly aware of the danger of demonic na- L’Allemagne au- de tout: la Mentalité 


_allemande et la guerre, Paris: Colin, 1915. 


66“There is further, a national interest. All our 
62 In spite of long-standing opposition ‘to this French culture is at bottom essentially rationalist. 
position, I agree with Durkheim that the problem , Here the 18th century prolongs Cartesianism. A 
3 of evolution, including even social origins, is cen- total negation of rationalism would constitute then 
? tral for sociology as a science. To be convincing, _a danger: it would be the destruction of all our na- — 
this view must be backed by research—a challenge tional culture. The whole French spirit would be ; 
not to be evaded. This paper, however, is limited transformed if this form of irrationalism — 
toa consideration of the concern ad evolution in _ Pragmatism represents were to be admitted.” Prag- 
the work of Durkheim himself. _matisme et Sociologie, op. cit., p. 28. 
ss 63 Armand Cuvillier, in his iii: to Prag- @ “We perceive at once that {truth] is related: e 
matisme et Sociologie, cites several passages in the - to a moral obligation. The truth is not sep- a 
fa Elementary Forms where it seems clear that society Ea from a certain moral character. In all times’ 


is not to be viewed an end in itself but has its ex- men have been persuaded that they should seek the 

alted place because it is a superior medium for the truth. There is in the truth something to be re- 

manifestation of reality (a third term beyond indi- - spected, a moral power before which the mind feels 

vidual and society) when compared with the in- itself rightly obliged to incline; a 

dividual consciousness. aces op. cit., pp. — ee 2. to a necessitating power of fact. There is an _ 
"impossibility in some way physical of not recog- 
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= 
oe see the essential qualities of the man Tt nee 
well as the scientist. If he did not work course, is ‘the dest that his work remains a 


"through the metaphysical implications of all _ living force. It still has much to teach us, 
- of his views with complete rigor, Durkheim although it would have been Durkheim’s 


4 least cannot be thought to have irrespon- 
_ sibly deified society. As a man of science, 


# 


that sociology, born of the disturbances 
following the industrial revolution,®® might 


help to contribute to the solution of ‘those 


disturbances, in the midst of which we are 
still living. But he also committed to 
the stern and austere discipline of : science, 
which cannot be hurried however grave the 


crisis. Between these two loyalties, he lived 


ie the truth. When a true representation is 
offered to our mind we feel that we cannot but 
declare it true. The true idea imposes itself on us. 
It is this characteristic which the old _ theory of 
evidence expresses: from the truth emanates a 
light which is irresistable.” Ibid., p. 153. Italics 

- 68 Durkheim’s long-term concern to improve the | 
ntegration of modern society in the sphere of eco- 
omic institutions is well known. Many interme- 


= mechanisms have been worked out since Durk- 


heim’s day and to some extent have ameliorated 
the disturbed conditions which concerned him. 
Edward A. Shils in his Torment of Secrecy, Glen- 
coe, Ili.: Free Press, 1956, strikes a Durkheimian 
note in decrying the weakness of organizations inter- 


hope that we soon su surpass him. Here I have _ 


stressed only one important aspect of his 


he was in fact a model of responsibility, for work, though o one close to Durkheim’s heart 


his nation,®® for his culture, including his — 
science, and for mankind. ‘It was his fervent mary field of sociological research and that 


—namely, the belief that history is a pri- 
Structural functional theory provides the 
for an adequate theory of social 
change. ed But let Durkheim’ s own — 
from his last essay the final word: 
‘history is not only the natural frome 
_—" of human life, man is a product of r, \ 
¥ history. . If one takes him out of history, if 
one tries to conceive him outside of a “ 
; fixed, immobile, one distorts him. This im- 
mobile man is not man. i ; 


The great founder of y 


, ‘sociology, Max Weber, was equally convinced of the 
importance of history as a field of sociological re- q 


7 search and equally concerned with social change. 
Since the generation of Weber and Durkheim macro- 
scopic problems involving comparative and histori- 7 

_ cal research have been somewhat slighted as micro- 

scopic research based on new methods and 

5: instruments has come to the fore. Not only general 

_ sociology, but microsociology itself, would suffer if 

_ this imbalance were to go too far. Merton, for ex- 

ample, has recently stressed (op. cit., pp. 306-307) 
_ the importance of comparative research in a wide 

. variety of social structural types as indispensable — 


_mediary b between state and family in the United for the development of reference group theory. —. - 


Le Socialisme, op. cit., 349-350. 


11“Jntroduction a la morale,’ Revue Philoso- 
phique, 89 (1920), p. 89. 
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EMILE DURKHEIM: : A PERSPECTIVE 


we 
Thes richness of Durkheim’s is in in the va variety of positions and 


movements with which he has been identified. Durkheim’s conditional endorsement of historical aa 
research is described. Three dominant features of Durkheimian sociology are, first, its — 
» orientation ; second, its scientific emphasis; and, third, its identification of the social as 
perspectives. 
i —\ MILE DURKHEIM was — on April 15, of French secular republicanism 3 and the 
E 1858, just : seven months and ten days spiritual god-father of more democratic hu- 7 
after the death of Auguste Comte. man relations in industry. 4 His Preface to 
Comte had uae the potentialities of a the second edition of De la Division du 
_ science of society and had provided sociology Travail Social, with its emphasis on the need © 


with its barbaric and controversial cogno- Be for developing occupational social units in- 
men, but Durkheim was needed to provide _termediary between the family and the 
the persistent efforts, by means of theoretical state, has been cited to pre prove that he was 
corporative fascism, an and an advocate of guild 

discipline from the near-pariah status it had 
socialism and trade unionism.’ Human ecol- 
q acquired in France. Despite the warning | of 
a Sorbonne “professor of philosophy that 
study leads to insanity, Durk- 
heim dedicated | himself to the establishment ieee in their field,® and students of sym 


of sociology as a legitimate and respected _ bolic behavior, for example, W. Lloyd W ar 
science and as an instrument of rational so- ner ner, note that Durkheim has been ‘a major 


cial action. source of inspiration. Finally, as Dr. Bellah 
‘The richness of Durkheim’s sociological ‘Points out in the paper published in this 
contributions serves as the dominant theme _ issue of the Review, Durkheim is’ widely 
- of this centennial celebration. One clear indi- ie thought of as an ahistorical functionalist, — 


cation of the wealth of his permanent addi- a at the same time, he was a “supreme - 
positions and movements with whic Ras 3See H. Alpert, “France’s First University 
been identified. That | these positions are in Sociology,” American Sociological Review, 2 
often contradictory Suggests that textual (June, 1937), pp. 311-317.” 
especially the works of Elton Mayo. 
5 Note, for example, the comment of G. E G. 
To sume, Durkheim is an arch nationalist Catlin: “ “By his ill-considered and scientifically 
and ideological father of Turkish despotic © " pretentious psycho-mysticism Durkheim has con-— 
nationalism.? To others, he is the Philosopher — tributed to give the color of justification to the new - 
- a ‘religion of the altar of divus Augustus and to the 
* Revision | of remarks presented at the Durkheim- ‘neopagan philosophy of Caesar worship.” From © 
‘Simmel Centenary Session of the annual meeting of Catlin’s introduction to the translation « The Rules — 
the American Sociological Society, August, 1958. of Sociological Method, Glencoe, ‘Tih: Free Press, 
1M. M. Mitchell, “Emile Durkheim and the 1938, p. xxviii, 
Phiiosophy of Nationalism,” Political Science Quar- 6 L. F. Schnore, “Social Morphology and Human 
a terly, 46 (March, , 1931), pp. 87-106. Ecology,” American Journal of Sociology, 63 (May, 
2See R. F. Spencer, “Culture Process and In- 1958), pp. 620-634. = 
. tellectual Current: Durkheim and Atatiirk,” Amer- = 7See especially W. L. Warner, Democracy in 
ican Pp. 640- Jonesville, New York: Harper, 1949. This book ok is 


ogists see his theories of social morphology 
as providing a systematic framework 


4 


el is still a fine art and not a science. 
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DURKHEIM: A 


advocate of the the comparative description. Durkheim alleged, for ex: example, 
=, ‘that Fustel de Coulanges misunderstood the _ 

The history ot sociology, to a large extent, _ nature of the gens because of his ignorance 
the graveyard of false dichotomies: nature “of its counterpart in primitive societies.?? 
“versus nurture, society versus individual, the- — In a second reference to his teacher at the " 
ory versus research, ideas versus actions, case Ecole Normale Supérieure, Durkheim later — 

. method versus statistics, and many ‘others. noted: _ “Fustel de Coulanges was fond of | 
_A wise philosopher, Morris Raphael Cohen, g repeating that the true sociology is history. _ 
‘some years ago warned against many of Nothing is more incontestable provided that 
these false | dichotomies, but few w sociologists history be done sociologically.” ** And in his — 
given attention to his suggested appli- posthumously published history of education 
cation of the principle of polarity.® Unfor- in France, Durkheim, discussing sources of _ 
tunately, the functionalism versus historicism ideas concerning human nature, observed 

dichotomy seems still to have sufficient life theories of human behavior should be 

_ in it.° It apparently cannot be given a de- developed i in the psychological and sociolog- 

4 cent burial at this moment, but the funeral _ ical sciences. But he added, in view of the 

‘ per not be far off. ree backward state of these sciences, that we 
With impressive scholarship, Belleh must turn to history. History thus becomes 
_ cessfully defends his basic thesis that history a pis aller, a last resort in the absence of 

was always of central importance in “Durk- good social science and psychology.'* 

_ heim’s sociological work. ‘The persuasiveness 3 __In sum, then, Durkheim must indeed be 
of his argument, however, is beguiling and = viewed as a strong advocate of historical x 

P ‘may lead to erroneous impressions regarding © _ research, but his support of history rests on Z 7 
s views on history. For Durkheim, the proviso that it be reconstituted and 
in the best sense of the term, was a socio- revitalized by sociology. ee hat Prien 7 
logical imperialist. He was anxious to estab-_ this understanding, we can the 
lish the integrity, dignity, and independence . importance | of Durkheim’s historical empha- 

of sociology as a science. He was prepared . ses. It should be noted, however, that despite 

4 to enter into relations wi with geography, eco- the international renown of The Rules of 

_ nomics, history, linguistics, and related social Sociological Method, methodological inter- 

_ disciplines—if they operated within sociolog- ests as such were not dominant in his think- — - 
“ically relevant frameworks. ing. Method, to him, was instrumental. 
Thus, s, history, Durkheim would say, is fine himself regarded The Rules as a sort of 

indeed, essential, provided it is done extended methodological footnote to the 
- sociologically, that is, provided it utilizes substantive studies he was pursuing on. the 
Sociological constructs and theories; and family, ethical judgments, suicide, division 

_ above all, provided it uses a , sound compara- of labor , and social morphology. He would © 

_ tive method. In the Preface to Volume I of “certainly have agreed with Frank Knight 
the Année Sociologique, Durkheim wrote: once remarked that “discussing 
“History can be a science only to the extent Odology is like playing the slide trombone. 

‘that it it explains and one can explain only b y 3 has to be done extraordinarily well if it - 
“comparing.” 11 The comparative pe! perspective, is not to be more interesting to the person 

he added, is also essential for historical who « does it than to others who Histes diye Sur 

Sociologi sociological activities, as well as in the light 

Paris: Librairie A. Colin, 1936, pp. 133-142. recent posthumous publications of his 
R. Cohen, Reason and Nature, New ‘York: studies of of and Rousseau and of 

 10See the controversy in Science stirred up by 12 Idem. 
the article by Sidney Morgenbesser, “Role Ibid., p 


Status of Anthropological Theories,” "Science, 128 
(August 8, 1958), pp. 285-288. The comments and France, Paris: F. | Rake te II, PP. 203-— 


Pp. 292 ff. L. Wirth, ‘editor, Eleven Twenty-Six: A 
“Preface to Volume I,” L’Année” Decade of Social Science Research, Chicago: Uni- 


> 
Sociologique, Paris: F. ii. versity of of Chicago Press, 1940, p 
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pragmatism and ‘ethics,"® it ‘based on systematic of human 
is possible to identify three dominant themes _hature and society, 4 
which, in my judgment, were foremost Similarly, Durkheim believed in 
Durem s mind and deepest in his heart. the possible contributions of sociology to- 
They are, first, central preoccupation with» ward unraveling the difficulties inherent in | 
‘ethics. and theory of knowledge, second, — _ understanding the nature of knowledge and i ' 
establishment of sociology as a scientific dis- ‘ the categories of thought. Here, too, his per- 


and, third, of the on the of knowledge and 


paychological, and cultural behavior. 

we shall refer to briefly as the philosophy — lems posed by Kantian metaphysics. Cuvil- 
theme, , the science theme, and the social ~ lier has ‘effectively demonstrated the parallel 
focus theme, respectively. They are inter- nature of Durkheim’s approach to the study — 
connected threads of the fabric of Durk- a of ethical judgments and his analysis of _ 
heimian sociology. problems of thought and truth.’® Both values 

It has been 17 and thoughts, in Durkheim’s view, must be 

that Durkheim, in developing his sociological analyzed as living realities experienced as 
studies, never shed his early i interest in the : such by human beings in society. ie 
possibility that the new science of ‘society But the : study of human social behavior, 
might provide solutions to the traditional insisted ‘Dutkhein following Comte, 
_ Philosophical problems of the foundations of progress — only through scientific inquiry. 
knowledge a and morality. The concern with Durkheim would have applauded 
ethics, especially, dominated much of Durk- the recent observation by Ernest Nagel: . 
heim’s activities and colored his sociological “|. . competent familiarity with the knowl- — 
orientations. His own rabbinical background, edge acquired by scientific inquiry concern- 
the acknowledged influence of Renouvier and _ ing the structures of physical, biological, and — 
other French philosophers, and the desire to social process is indispensable for a yaa 

. establish a secular and rational basis for ethi- ble assessment of moral ideals and for a 

judgments: all led to this cc concentrated ordering ¢ of human life. Ideals 
preoccupation with a science of ethics. Durk- 7 values are not self-certifying; they are not _ 
heimism, it has been said, is Kantism re- established as valid by appeals to dogmatic — 
vised and complemented by Comteism.'* Re author to intuitions of moral imperatives, — 
jecting mysticism, and tra- to undisciplined "preference. 
ditional priori metaphysical doctrines, ideals must be congruous with the 
Durkheim sought the foundations for a a sci. needs and capacities of human beings, ~ 
entific, rational system of ethics i in the reali- aS biological individuals and as historically 
‘tun of on social living. Science, he believed, was conditioned members of cultural groups, if 


a Lory invention of the mana mind —a those ideals are to serve as satisfactory guides — 
| oe a rich and satisfying human life. The ade- . 
the formulation of sound ethical quacy of moral norms, and of proposed reso- 
lutions of moral conflicts, must therefore be 


ws 
evaluated on the basis of reliable knowl-_ 


_ _16E. Durkheim, Pragmatisme et Sociologie, Paris: edge acquired through controlled scientific — 


Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 1955; Montesquieu » 20, 


Librairie Marcel Riviére, 1953; Legons de Socio- -Durk heim, would also have agreed with 
logie: Physique des moeurs et du droit, Istanbul NY Nagel’ view that is a pro- 
and Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1950, 

translated as Professional Ethics and Civic Morals logical for testing 

by Cornelia Brookfield, Glencoe, Ill.: Free 

19See his Preface to Pragmatisme et Sociologie, — 

‘Cuvillier, Ou a la Sociologie Frangaise?, reproduced in A. Cuvillier, Sociologie et Problémes 
Paris: Marcel Riviére, 1953, esp. Chapter II. Actwels, Paris: Librairie Philosophique SV rin, 
‘ 18 See H. Alpert, Emile Durkheim and His Soci- 1958. Meet 
pe New York: Columbia University Press, 1939,  2°E. Nagel, “The Place of Science in a / Liberal” 


pp. 27-28. Faueation, ” Daedalus, 88 (Winter, 1959), pp. 57-58. 
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_ DURKHEIM: A PERSPE CTIVE 


a: claims to knowledge. *1 For this reason, Durk- emotions. 24 Durkheim himself became a mas- 
heim placed greatest emphasis on the devel- ter-surgeon of the social; he developed con- 
opment of objective — indexes. He saw the summate skill in the sensitive utilization of 
"methodological problem of | social science as a sociological scalpel to locate and lay bare 
fundamentally involving the | objective study the operation of social factors where none 
of subjective modes of behavior. Since these had _been suspected or looked for before. 
a include feeling- states, relationships, ideals, Suicide, incest taboos, ethical judgments, 
values, ideas, and the like, which cannot be magical and religious beliefs, division of 
“observed directly, a science of sociology must labor, and social solidarity are but a few 
use its collective creative ingenuity in identi- ol the topics which were illumined by his 
fying the overt indexes by which these sub- Sociological explorations. But equally 
of 7 jective phenomena can be observed and oval portant was his capacity to stimulate his 
q _ sibly measured. The verre of science, as colleagues and students, to fire their imag- 
4 Georges Davy has noted,?? 2 is one of nations, and to interest them in pursuing the 
"paramount features of the ‘Durkheimian sys- sociologically relevant aspects of their spe-- 
_ tem of sociology. cialized research. To direct Durkheimian in- 
: = Following a 19th century conception of - fluence may be attributed not only the socio- 
a however, that historical studie s of Marcel Granet 


the firm establishment of a scientific soci- _ others to which Robert Bellah refers, il 
ology requires t! the clear identification ofa also the monumental studies of Lévy-Bruhl 
- distinctive subject matter and the s staking out on primitive mentality, the linguistic and 
a special domain. From this conviction semantic ‘research of A. Meillet, Robert 
his persistently forceful, but not Hertz’s ingenious analysis of the role of 
wholly successful, polemics ; against psychol- religious and magical concepts in the pre- = 
ogy and his , doctrines of disciplinary purity. eminence of the use of the right hand, the 
The latter, as Alex Inkeles points out,” 23 Mauss and Beuchat investigation of seasonal 
4 sometimes created analytical _ blind spots. Variations i in the social practices and religious 


of the social as sensitivity to a social in his: studies 
reality sui created a truly contagious economic evolution, wages, and money, 
ated a whole genera- Halbwach’s s demonstration « of the social 
tion of French philosophers and social sci- _ frameworks involved in the memory proc- 
entists to develop a genuine sociological per- = and numerous other investigations 


spective. Durkheim taught, by example and published, in large measure, as monographs 

by suggestion, , how to identify the sociologi- an and memoirs of the Année Sociologique. 
cal elements of human social conduct. century after his birth, we can- be 
_Siderations of of institutional organization, , SO- grateful to Durkheim for reminding us that 
structure and function, : social as students of the science of ‘society 


- social origins, and social i interactions became have much to do and for providing us with 
significant conceptual tools for the develop-_ some of conceptual tools, 
of sociologies of values, ethics, "precepts, and theoretical perspectives with 
is philosophical orientation, scientific em- 
__knowled ental states, 1 ge, 
Be, ‘Menta anguag phasis, and identification of the social, social 


science would have made much slower prog- 


2In the. to de ress in systematic application of of the 
_ Sociologie: Physique des moeurs et du droit, op. es methods of rational intelligence to an under- 


A. Inkeles, “Personality and Social Structure, standing of human social behavior. 
q in R. _K. Merton, L. Broom, and L. S. Cottrell, 
“editors, , Sociology Today, New ‘York: Basic Books, 


1989, PP. 249-251. 
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=i EGOISM, ALTRUISM, AN 
“A CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS 
-DURKHEIM’S TYPES 


paper presents an analysis of Durkheim’s of the pes of environment 
which predispose individuals to suicide. All four of the types are considered: egoism, altruism, 
e4 anomie, and fatalism. These are found to consist of different combinations of extremes on three a 
_ main dimensions of the dominant norms in a social aggregate: their existence, content, and 
= = of regulatory power. Several suggestions are made ab made about the implications ¢ of thi. this analysis. —- 


recent years, there has been a | growing to ov overlook the conditions 1 labeled by the : 
number of empirical studies of relations companion- 1-concepts of egoism altruism; 
between environmental factors and men- and the footnoted stepchild, fatalism, has 


theoretical problems. Not the least of these failure to utilize the « concepts Durkheim set 

_ is how to conceptualize social and — forth in relation to anomie is in part re- 
sours of psychological stress. Although ex- sponsible for the contradictory or divergent 


“tal illness.’ Such work is confronted by large been all but ignored.? It may well be et 
! 


isting theory ‘in sociology offers no conceptions advanced in current approaches 
t _ made solution, it does contain some major which acknowledge his work as their main- 
tant source of these is Emile Durkheim’s — Yet it” s not only preoccupation wiih | 


F study of suicide. For in this study, Durkheim anomie which has led to neglect of the other 


locates: diverse social conditions or uals lem concepts. There is a more general prob- 


as “Major sources of stress for individuals lem to be faced, one which inheres in Durk- 


q exposed to them. heim’s descriptions of all four types. . Recall 


i ‘The most dazzling of Durkheim’s ‘concep- | some of his remarks about egoism, altruism, © 


_ tions in his descriptions of these social con anomie, and fatalism: 2s” 


ditions is that of anomie. It is so provoca- ~~ Egoism i is said by Durkheim to be a state _ 

; tive, in fact, that there has been a tendency of society “in which the individual | ego as- 

itself to excess in the of the social 


This stud begs an while I was a staff member eg 
on relations between sociocultural factors and men- mark in 
tal illness at Cornell University. More recently, it 
has been supported in part by Mental Health 2An extreme of this tendency to focus on | the 
Project Grant OM-82 from the National Institute — concept of anomie to the exclusion of the others is 
of Mental Health, Public Health Service. I would és indicated in the ollowing statement by Powell: 
like to express my gratitude to Robin M. Williams, aa “Behind the diverse manifestations of the act of — 
Jr., for his encouragement. self-destruction . . . there is a common sociological 
4 Major examples of such ‘studies are the work ground—anomie” See Elwin H. Powell, “Occupa-— 
in New Haven directed by Hollingshead and Redlich _ tion, Status, and Suicide: Toward a Redefinition of | 
: > Yale, the Midtown Study of the late T. A. C. © Anomie,” American Sociological Review, 33 (April, — 
Rennie and his associates at Cornell Medical Col- 1958), ais. 
lege, | and the Stirling County Study directed by the approaches in the following 
Ps H. Leighton at Cornell University. See August B. , articles: Leo Srole, “Social Integration and Certain - 
Hollingshead and Frederick C. Redlich, Social Class 7 Corollaries,” dunasient Sociological Review, 21 (De- _ 
and Mental Ilness, New York: Wiley, 1958; 7 cember, 1956), pp. 709-716; Jack P. Gibbs and | 
Thomas A. C. Rennie and Leo Srole, “Social Class Walter T. Martin, “A Theory of Status Integration 
Prevalence and Distribution of Psychosomatic Con-— and Its to American Socio- 


Medicine, 18 (November-December, 1956); and Powell, op. cit. — 
Bruce P. Dohrenwend, “The Stirling County Study,”  4Emile Durkheim, Suicide, translated by John A. 
American Psychologist, PP. Spaulding and George Simpson, Glencoe, Ill.: Free 


78-85. Press, 1951, p. 209. 
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EGOISM, ALTRUISM, -ANOMIE, FATALISM 
It is characteristic, for example, of intellec- _ and 
tuals and of Protestant societies. clear anc and devoid of value judg- 
Altruism, on the other hand, is a “state ments, the process is not difficult. To the 
of impersonality in the social unit.” Here — extent that some of their vividness is due — 
“the individual has no interests of his ow less to objective description and more 
He is rather “trained to renunciation i the value terms in which they are phrased, — 7 
_ unquestioned abnegation. . . .”5 Duty and the task | is complicated. Tf. the types . are 
honor: are of paramount importance. Ego is 
“blended with something not itself ... the of the quality of Rorschach’s inkblots 
a goal of conduct is exterior to itself, that is, hence serve, inevitably, as objects of the 
in one of the groups in which it partici- projections of the persons attempting > 
= ” 6 Military societies and some “primi- reconstruction. 


tive” societies afford examples of this state. _ The problem of this paper is to try to 
 Anomie, in contrast ‘both egoism the systematic di- 


Saaeee “ “AML the advantages of anomie, and fatalism—as states of the most ¥ 
social influence are leat . ... Moral education important norms in social aggregates of two : 
has to be recommenced.” Appetites increase, or more individuals. Given the scope of 
passions ‘unleashed, there is suffering, Durkheim’s work, which places his formu- 
competition, “a race for an unattainable lation of these states in the context of a 
goal.’ ”7 This state is found in industrial number of assumptions about the nature of 7 
; sectors of modern society, but it is not tre- | human personality and motivation, this is 
stricted to them. an easy task to delimit. Given the 
_, Fatalism, finally, is a state in which there — biguities in Durkheim’ s descriptions, — the 7 
is “excessive regulation” such that “futures : analysis is confronted by serious - obstacles. 
let pitilessly blocked and passions vio- The paper is therefore an essay in conceptual 


lently choked by oppressive discipline.” analysis. i 
The case of slavery provides an example. 


"These are vivid descriptions which embody FOCUS 
of original insights of first im- 

portance They are often, however, ambigu-— Society is viewed by Durkheim as con-— 
ous in themselves, sometimes indistinct, and trolling individuals primarily through 

‘tebend with value judgments about what is “moral power’ ’ of the social environment. 

and “bad.” Such moral power is invested in what Durk- 


heim variously refers to as the “moral con- 


"THE PROBLEM sciousness of societies,” their “moral struc- 
their “moral constitution, ” or, more 
o As Lazarsfeld and Barton have pointed concretely, “ the common ideas, beliefs, cus- | 
out, any typological system such as Durk- and tendencies” of societies. “Exter- 
heim’ s involves a reduction of various dimen- nalized” in part in legal codes embodying 
sions in the interest of summarizing what, to swift sanctions for his AOE 
the conceptualizer, are the salient features of ing him in the form of “public opinion, x 
each type.® Often the reader i is left to recon- and preceding him as traditions in which 4 
struct for himself the dimensions of the types iat is socialized, this moral power bears: a 
from the summary descriptions of their down on the individual who is seen as a 
- salient features. To the extent t that the im- “spark” in the “collective current.” Certain 


id., p 

SIbid,p.221. 

p.276. predisposing individuals to ‘suicide. 10 Durk- 

cation, Typologies, and Indices,” in Daniel Lerner This is taken from passages in Durk- 
_ and Harold D. Lasswell, editors, The Policy Sciences, “heim, op. cit., pp. 2m, 28, 299, 302, 314-315, 317, 


Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1951, 316, 287, 321, 
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> truism, anomie, and gai tinge” said to breed egoism and anomie and to. 

Contemporary sociological terms have Produce a “refined” and “excessively delicate 
placed such phrases as “moral consciousness system” which easily gives way to 

of society” and provide a less cumbersome depression, the “crude, rough culture implicit _ 
and loaded vocabulary for the analysis” of in the excessive altruism of primitive man” 
Bono work. Merton, for example, re- is held to promote a “lack of sensitivity 

_ fers to anomie as “a property of the social which favors renunciation.” ** This assump- 

_ and cultural structure.” "! The term “social tion and those cited above appear to consist 
_ norm” has come to summarize many of the more of moralistic interpretations or ration- 
ideas conveyed by the “common ideas,  alizations about “human nature” than fruit-— 
liefs, customs and tendencies” of society’: s- ful (and much needed ) attempts to introduce _ 

“moral constitution. ” Thus, the types may psychological theory into the formulation. 
- understood as describing certain “norma- As this moralizing about “the nature of hu- 
tive situations” 12 or, since one type has been man nature” influences Durkheim’s descrip- | 
characterized as as “normlessness,” certain. tions, of the norm-states at many points, it 
“norm-states” of the cultural and social serves for the most part as an obstacle to : 
structure of social aggregates. the analysis of these states. 
As Inkeles notes, Durkheim ‘makes a _— Durkheim also speaks of ‘ ‘derivatives” of 

‘ number of assumptions about the nature of | the norm-states which take the form of more — 
personality, and these are invoked as inter- prevalent responses to such states than that 

variables between the norm- states of suicide.1® Thus egoism is said to be accom-_ 

and suicide rates. The line between panied by collective ‘ ‘currents of depression 

assumption about a norm-state and an - and disillusionment,” and by “incurable 


‘related to such a state is not always easy to i in contrast, is described as being associated 
_ draw. For example, when Durkheim» char- with “active renunciation,” and ‘ ‘passionate - 4 
the norm- “state: egoism as exultation or courageous resolution.” 


q sumption about the nature of personality as weariness and sad depression.” 20 | Altruism, 


“not readily thet the use of the n ness, «disillusionment, disturbance, agita- 
adjective ‘ ‘excessive” is related to his tion discontent,” “anger,” “irritated 
sumption that it is human nature for ip disgust with life,” “exasperated infatuation, on 
individual to need a goal larger than him- and ‘ ‘exasperated weariness. ” 22 Tn these last — 
4 self. 18 Similarly, Durkheim’s use of terms x examples we have, it seems, the rather primi- © 
like “greed” and “the dreams" of fevered tive ancestors in Durkheim’s work of 
imaginations” and “Jost in an infinity of has come to be called “subjective anomie ;” 23 
cumees"” 16 to describe the “unleashed pas- or better, individual “anomia”—when the — 
if sions” of anomie are more understandable, = is on the reactions of the individual 
though not n more “persuasive, in the light of summed across his” group memberships; 
his assumption that “the more one has, the 7 Srole’s anomie scale is an example of such 
more one wants” is a basic characteristic of @ focus.** When the frame of reference is — 
human personality? situational, centering the relation of 
the individual to the norm-state of a par- 


Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social it is pote see in bagel 
Structure, Revised and edition, Glencoe, ypes ol erivatives” t forerunners of 


Free Press, 1957, p. 161. contemporary treatments of the problem of 


rad 


12Robin M. Williams, Jr., Society, conformity and deviance; thus Durkheim’ 
New York: Knopf, 1950, p. 537. 


# 18 Alex Inkeles, “Personality and Social Structure,” 1. 
* in Robert K. Merton, Leonard Broom, and Leonard _ Ibid., p. 323. 
=. Cottrell, Jr., editors, Sociology Today, New Yo York: 19 Tbid., pp. 299- 300. =: 
‘Basic Books, 1959, p. 252. , pp. 214, 225. 
14Durkheim, op. cit., p. 209. Ibid, pp. 299-300,289. 
[bid., pp. 210, 215, 225. Tbid., pp. 256, 271, 284, 286, 289, 299- 300. 


_-28Merton, of. cit., pp. 161-166. 
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= ploying the term “social norm,” ’ Rommetveit 


emphasis is on end products processes 


a ance pone by Parsons and held to be a concept, and closer to Durkheim’s meaning, 

qj ae Se same as that advanced by is social norm viewed as “social pressure.” 7° — 
Merton.” In the present context, these Attempts to systematize this usage, however, 
“derivatives’ ’ of the norm-states constitute: appear in several varieties of guises, desig- 
another distinction which must be made if . nated here as, first, terminological guises, 
the states themselves are to prove susceptibl le second, guises ¢ of operational definition, and, 
to systematic analysis. eeeeegan 3 finally, guises of the connotations of the idea 
_ The focus of this paper, then, is on the of stability—even “integration”— —in in group 
norm- “states themesives as distinct from their i processes. 


situational reactions to ) them, or their | per- — work o of Parsons and Shils, the social p pres- —_ 

a sonality correlates. The paper makes two resi emphasis is advanced in the term — . 

% debatable assumptions: that it is possible to “value- orientation” which connotes the “nor- a 
develop a conception of norm from contem- mative ideas” or “ ‘regulatory symbols” of = 
porary theory applicable to Durkheim’s the culture.*® A similar conception is con- > 
formulations; that the the meaningful differen- tained in W illiams’ formulation of “cultural: 
tiations in the norm-states of egoism, altru-— norm” which “refers to a specific pr prescrip-_ 

‘ ism, anomie, and fatalism can profitably be tion of the course that action should (is 

_ discovered in the vesenieee conception supposed to) follow in a given situation.” °° _ 
of social norms. — a _Merton’s term is “normative values” which, 

as part of the “cultural structure, ” govern 

a designated society or group.” Perhaps 

In an investigation of current work em- the most ‘succinct formulation ‘that of 

Nadel who speaks of behavior as being 

. the sense that the shared at- 
tributes exhibited by individuals are under- = 
"stood to follow from the rules [in other 

or normative values] of the society or to 


r, the “uniformity” and “social pres- 
aver, pres- involve them in some way. 


gure” usages have been emphasized rather ra 
the perceptual approach of the “frame social usage 
of reference” usage, which has been more P icit in operational definitions o social — - 


_ norms. Nadel outlines three interconnected — 


the concern of psychologists in what Rom- a 
metveit terms “the Sherif tradition.” = —- which, he holds, are used in any 


the term “social norm” is used investigation of social norms. They involve, 
the “uniformity of behavior” sense, it is first, determining the frequency and regular- — 
little more than a descriptive tool, another ity of behavior; ‘second, eliciting assertions 
way of f saying that sociology is concerned (or what Williams calls “testimony” 

‘regularities of social relationships.*’ appropriate conduct; and third, 


finds three different usages: as “shared ame 


Any regularity (or structure) of social be- besa lain which “forestall or 


havior, in this usage, is normative, and the 


4 28Cf. Talcott Parsons, The Si Structure 0 of “Social 
Action, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949, pp. 324-338. 

i? 25 Talcott Parsons, Robert F. Bales, and Edward = * Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils, editors, oe 
_ A. Shils, Working Papers in the Theory of Action, = Toward a General Theory of Action, Cambridge: 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1953, pp. 67-78; Merton, Harvard University Press, 
op. cit., pp. 131- 80 Williams, op. cit., 24. 

26 Ragnar Rommetveit, | Social Norms and Roles, 31 Merton, op. cit., p. 162. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955, 82S. F. Nadel, The Theory a Social Structure, 

27 Cf. Williams, op. cit, 20. mn. Williams, op. cit, p. 2 25. 
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to anomie which are not analyzed in this variety of the 
and egoism resembles somewhat the active- concept. 
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deviant behavior.” 34 The “s ‘social } power to regulate—is it t primarily t 
sure” emphasis in the ‘idea of social n norm internalized or external sanctions? If exter-— 


from a source of authority within or outside 
the social aggregate? — 


tions that are called forth to maintain 
adherence to the cultural rule. 


the observation of sanctions employed Durkheim describes the n norm-states as 
to reward conforming and to punish deviant 
behavior provides only limited clues to the 

nature of the social pressures that function 


- “pure” types in the sense that, in most 
= situations, elements of them are — 
combined | to form composite varieties. The | 
to maintain adherence to cultural rules. A — pervasiveness and relative importance of the 
less restricted lead is contained in discussions : elements of any one of the types in a given 
of the idea of ‘ ‘stability” of social systems. - social aggregate is. thus a matter of degree.*7 


Parsons and Shils, for example, state: “A In discussing the characteristics of the types : 


stable system of action requires | above all 
the internalization of value- orientations | toa 
"degree which will ‘sufficiently integrate the 
goals of the person with the goals of the 
collectivity.” *° Thus, as Parsons had noted 
earlier in terms more similar to those used — 


in their pure or ideal form, Durkheim main- 
tained that and altruism are oppo- 
sites, , are anomie and fatalism.% The 
present examination considers these norm- 


states as pure types, the elements of which : 


are pervasive and all-important in the social — 


by Durkheim: “A weakening of control _ aggregate. The assumption here is that each 
through moral authority tends to call forth type can be differentiated from every other 
substitution of unpleasant, external in terms of its polar oppositeness to each of © 
consequences to ‘supply a motive of obedi- the other types on at least one major r dimen- 
ence in place of the internal moral sense of sion. What, then, are the dimensions of these — 
duty. There can be no doubt that both classifications? 
[types of constraint | their part in the 
actual functioning of social norms.” 
‘These various ideas may be incorporated Parsons takes us part of the way, as he 
into a more complete definition of social interprets Durkheim’s major distinctions = 
iva re which tween altruism and egoism, on the one hand, 


‘THE ‘EXISTENCE AND CONTENT OF NORMS 


A social norm is a rule nt ant — and both of these and anomie, on the other. 8 
of time, proves binding on the overt behavior ne of these distinctions refers to the con- 
of each individual in an aggregate of two tent of the norms characterizing the states 


= more individuals. It is marked an altruism and egoism: in the case of al- 


following characteristics: (1) Being a rule 
it has content known to at least one member 
. of the social aggregate. (2) Being a binding 
_- rule, it regulates t the behavior of any given 
individual in the social aggregate by virtue 
of (a) his having internalized the rule; (b) 
external — ‘Sanctions — in support of the rule 
applied to him by one or more other indi- 
- viduals in the social aggregate; (c) external 
sanctions in support of the rule applied to 
4 him by an authority outside the social aggre- 
gate; or any combination of these circum-— 


stances, 
‘This definition suggests “following 
questions about the dimensions of any types” 


7 


truism, the norms dictate a collectivistic 
orientation, which demands subordination of 
the little-valued individual to highly-valued 
group goals; in the case of egoism, the rules _ 
dictate an individualistic orientation, which — 
stresses the initiative, responsibility, and 
dignity of the individual. Parsons’ second 
major distinction refers to the absence of 
norms in the state of anomie: in contrast 
to both altruism and egoism, anomie is” 
marked by the absence of common social | 
rules which are binding on individuals i in the 

social aggregate. In this sense, then, , norma- 
tive regulation characterizing the norm-states — 
of both egoism and altruism is opposed to — 


of norm-states: Do norms exist? W hat is — “deregulation,” or the “normlessness” of the 
their content? | What is the source of their - state of anomie. - Thus we have the first two 


Nadel, op. »p. cit, 
« Parsons and Shils, op. cit., ty 
Parsons, op. cit., p. 402, 


88 [bid., p. 276. 
89 Parsons, op. cit., pp. 329-338. 
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‘dimensions of Durkheim’s types: one is 


-EGOISM 
the 
‘presence versus the absence of social norms, 


AN OMIE, FATALISM 


evidence in Durkheim’s work to 


distinguishing both altruism and egoism from _ Durkheim speaks of the conscious- 


anomie; the other is the e collectivistic 1 versus 
the individualistic content of norms, which 


ness” or “moral power” which distinguishes 


both egoistic and altruistic societies 


— -egoism. 40 anomic ones. Moral consciousness, he holds, 


THE ¢ OF NORMATIVE _ REGULATION 


Anomie is characterized by Durkheim as 


a state of “deregulation” in the social agere-_ 


of the sc society.*! If this statement is accepted 
at face value, there appears indeed to be no 
_ basis in his work for distinguishing inter- 
nalized from external regulation. A closer 


gate. Fatalism, in contrast, is said to be a reading indicates, however, that Durkheim is 


condition of the social aggregate in which ane the term “external” in a very 


sive e discipline. 


provides common rules and these are binding 4 
on the overt behavior of the individuals in — 
the social aggrega 


“collective current.” That Durkheim means 
something quite different from the “moral 


ate. Thus, by our r definition, ~ consciousness” of egoism and altruism by the 


the norms of _fatalism place this state as “deregulation” or normlessness of anomie is 


opposite (in this respect) to the 


ness of anomie. But how is fatalism differen- 
tiated from egoism and altruism, which are 
also characterized by the existence of norms? 


clear enough. A hint that he also intends to 


involved in fatalism is contained in his nil 
cussion of the nature of moral obligation: gi 


distinguish © the latter from the regulation — 


_ To differentiate fatalism from either altru- ‘What actually matters in fact is not only, 
ism or egoism on the e basis of the content that the regulation | should exist, but that it 
of norms is not useful. Content, in fact, — should be accepted by the conscience. Other- 
appears quite irrelevant when recall wise, since this regulation no longer has 
Durkheim’s ex amples « of social aggregates in ' moral authority | and continues only through 
4 which fatalism i is most likely to prevail—the © the force of inertia, it can no longer play 
_ situations of prisoners and slaves. The con- any useful role. It chafes without accom- 
ception of of social norm developed here 7 plishing much.” 4? The interpretation of this a 
gests inquiry into ) the source of regulatory — passage depends to a considerable extent on — 
_ power for norms in the state of fatalism, in _ whether the word conscience refers to a_ 
contrast with egoism and altruism. metaphysical “collective conscience” or to 
> the terms of this concept ‘af oem, the conscience of each individual in the 
_ comparison of the slave society of fatalism , social aggregate. At the very least, it may be 
on the one hand, and Durkheim’s egoistic- argued, the statement underlines a distinc- _ 
intellectual altruistic- -military societies, tion between a coercive kind of regulation 
on the other , is instructive. In the case of and one that has acceptance; at most, it 
fatalism, it would seem that the effective ~~ internalization of the rule as a defin- 
ing characteristic of whether or not it carries” 


chored in an authority | external to the social “moral obligation” for the individual. a. 


= power of common rules is an- 
aggregate as a whole and to each individual _ Parsons, in analyzing this problem, sees 


in it—vested, for example, in the “captor.” Durkheim to distinguish between 
In contrast (if wee is sought in varieties of normative control: “These two 
classes of normative control are distinguished 
as “pure types, ‘ead be norm-states in nore [by] the mode of f relation of | the actor to” 
the regulatory power of ‘common rules is them. By contrast with the morally neutral _ 
‘not only located within the social aggregate attitude associated with the sanction 


but internalized in each individual. Is there cept of constraint and with norms of ‘effi-- 
ciency? generally, emes emerges the attitude of 


40 Following Parsons, Lazarsfeld and Barton (op. 
i cit, p. 177) have summarized these distinctions in 41. Cf. Durkheim, op. cit., pp. 248- 249. 
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moral obligation, of a specific respect ct toward theless, all’ three types involve rules which 

the rule.” ** Parsons, after noting that for — are binding on the overt behavior of indi- 

=p Durkheim the | basis of this: “attitude e of viduals. , Anomie, however, appears to be a 
respect” toward a norm is simply a fact, type apart, as it is marked by the absence 
adds the following interpretation: “insofar of norms altogether. eee 


; obligation toward it, the norm to which his — 


as the actor maintains an attitude of moral 


action is oriented is no longer exterior. . . 
a It becomes, in the Freudian term, ‘intro- 
“According to this interpretation, there is 

implicit in Durkheim’s types a distinction 
(made explicit in the present conception of | 


7 = norm) between two main sources of 


normative regulation: one stemming from— 


q rules which have been internalized by indi- 


‘ viduals in the social aggregate, the other 
7 from rules applied from a source of external 
authority.*° On the basis of this distinction, 


it seems reasonable to locate the third di- ' 


mension of Durkheim’s types—a dimension 
clearly revealed by examination of fatalism 
in contrast to the other three types—in the 


_ Thus the four types ¢ can be differentiat 


each from every other, in terms of 


_ mess” on at least one of three major dimen- 
_ sions: the existence of norms, their content, — 
and _ tes effective source of regulatory 
_ power. Both egoism and altruism are char- 
acterized by the existence of effective, inter- 
nalized rules, but the content of the rules is 

_ individualistic in the first case and collectiv-_ 
; second. Fatalism stands in strong 
contrast to egoism and altruism, for its effec- | 


istic in the secon 


ity external to the e social ag aggregate; never- 
g 


Ibid, p. 388. 


45 Parsons and Shils (op. cit., p. 22, n.) suggest — Peting rules themselves will 


the convergence of views concerning inter-— 


nalization, from different premises, of Freud and 
- Durkheim is one of the landmarks of modern social — 


science. A distinction between internalized and ex- 
ternal restraint is imaginatively used by Henry and 
Short. They attempt to relate “the sociological — 
formulation of suicide as a function of too little 
external restraint over behavior” to the ‘ ‘psycho- — 


_ analytic formulation of suicide as a function of too : 


much internal restraint 0 over behavior.” They do not, 
however, relate these distinctions to Durkheim’s 
types. See Andrew F. Henry and James F. Short, 


Jr., Suicide and Homicide, Glencoe, Ill.: Free 


+1954, esp esp. p. 80 80. — 


ut 


_ power of rules that regulate overt behavior — 
of individuals in a social aggregate v where 


‘TWO TYPES OF “(NORMLESSNESS” 


must the “absence of norms” be 

manifested in the “deregulation” that Durk- 
heim associates with the state of anomie? “ 
about the situation in which 1 rules 
exist, to be sure, but call for inconsistent or 7 : 
contradictory behavior, without a superordi- 
nate rule to reconcile the conflict? As Wil- 
liams has ‘stated, , this condition is evidenced 
“when two or more . Standards enjoin 
"actions that cannot, both’ or all, be carried 


out by the same person in the same situa- 


_ Other authors have been concerned about © 
the possibility of more than one type. of 
normlessness. Merton, for example, follow- 


ing a distinction made by Sebastian De 


Gauls, wits 
we Simple anomie refers to the state of confusion 
in a group or society which is subject to con- — 
flict between value systems . . .; acute anomie, 
to the deterioration and, at the extreme, the - 
disintegration of value systems. This 
_ the merit of ear-making the often stated but — 
= sometimes neglected fact that, like other con- 
ditions of society, anomie varies in degree 


h 
“Gedie: however, that as a state in a 
social aggregate, the anarchistic clash of so- 
cial rules is probably always a transitional 
gn 
"phenomenon. For some individuals, — 


tive source of normative power is an author- aa in coalition or through access to outside au- 


“thority, in the long run, can make rules © 
which are binding on their own behavior, | as 
Ss as the conduct of others. Only under — 
certain conditions is it likely that the com- 
all “disinte-— 
"Given these considerations, it may be are 
that _“normlessness,” in th the sense of 
unreconciled conflict among rules, is indeed 
a difference in degree and also, in a manner, 
in kind. ‘But the difference is not necessarily — 
between “simple” and “acute” anomie. 
_ Rather, it is a a difference between a transi- 
tional state of anarchistic conflict in the 
46 Williams, op. cit., p. 537. 
47 a op. cit., p. 163; italics added. 20 
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rules and its resolution. The resolution Jon itself Meveover, undetetanding of processes 
assumes a form in which the characteristics — of conformity and deviance in social aggre- 
_of any one of the four ideal types—altruism, . gates, requires analysis of the relations be- 
-egoism,  fatalism, or (acute) anomie—may tween internalized and external sources of 
be dominant. bine regulatory power of the rules affecting the 
wn » exists no theory of social motivation which 
-  L varying degrees of intermediacy be- attempts to predict modes of conformity and 
tween the transitional state and the four deviance on the basis of the relative > strength 
types are the empirical realities of norm- of the individual’s internalized rules, of the © 
States in most existing social aggregates at ules which he and other members of the — 
any given point in time. The concept of _ group experience as external pressures, and 
social norm employed in this paper may be of the rules external to him but stemming _ 
of use in the analysis of the wider environ- from others im the social aggregate.** Yet 
mental conditions affecting such aggregates, - such theory would seem essential if fruitful 
the processes of conformity and deviance links are to be made with Freud’s relevant 
= indicate tendencies toward one or an- ‘concepts of id, superego, , and objective anxi- 


other of the polar types, and the effects of ety. Similarly, theoretical development — ; 
in altruism, economic boom or 


the latter on individuals. _ along these lines is needed in order to bring 
contributing to anomie. The precise relation coming paper, “The Prescriptive System in So : 


Little can be said here about the wider "together the so sociological study of normative 
environmental conditions. | Durkheim notes" _ behavior and the growing clinical and exper- 
the effects of various crises on social | aggre imental of stress and the ‘direc- 
of such crises to the norm-states is far from personal Influence.” = 
“clear. It i is suggested, however, that environ- § *® These ideas are developed by Anna Freud in _ 
mental changes" of this order should be The and the Mechanisms of Defense, 
Yor e International Universities Press, 1946. 
assessed in terms of their impact on the "so oc, 


of ‘regulatory of and Margaret E. Drollette, Mastery of Stress, 


rules. Harvard University Press, 1957. 
THE CON TRIBUTION OF GEORG SIMMEL: 
‘hea. nineteenth century sociologists followed the pattern of social analysis and explention set 
- i ~ by Comte. This pattern assumes that the factual basis for the study of human society is already od 
= Each theorist proposed a different principle to account for all manifestations of 


social life. These efforts fell far short of their goal. By suggesting that the social realm is a mode —s 
— existence that concretely expresses itself in reciprocal relations between human beings ond 


on the hundredth anniversary of his the ordinarily creative scholar who leaves 7 
is cr! birth we pay homage | to one of the truly behind him some important land-mark or 
great men in the history o of sociology. Sim- who erects a monument to himself with “| 


ort 
re honoring the memory of Georg Simmel mel’s a accomplishment far surpasses that of | 
| 


magnum opus along some well-trodden 


_ *A slight revision of a paper read at the Durk- 
ae of intellectual enterprise. He belongs to the 
heim-Simmel Centenary Session of the annual meet-— _ of intellectual terpri longs t 


ing of the American Sociological Society, August, — small company of men who have opened up 
1958. an entirely new path of inquiry and whose 
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z - pioneering work set the « direction for or others ciety rest would make possible the design of 


What Simmel initiated has become the 
_ tradition from which present body of 
‘sociological knowledge has grown. Whatever 
other features they may possess, all contri- 
butions that are sociologically relevant em-— 


blue-prints for its perfect organization. 
- With hardly an exception, every writer 


in the nineteenth century who published his 
work under the aegis of sociology followed 


the Comtean program. Each one who wrote - 


a general treatise tried to propound a new 


body the a approach and viewpoint — which 4 over-all explanatory principle that could ac- 
Simmel was the first to make explicit. For 7 count for all manifestations of social life. 
this reason Simmel can justifiably be Racial, geographical, psychological, eco- 
- garded as the founder of modern sociology. a nomic, and social factors were each singled 
In order to understand how this came about 2 out to serve as a basis for such explanation. 
the state of sociology prior to Simmel’s form- The result was an accumulation of diverse 
ulation of his trial- ideas = be and overlapping interpretations of the nature 
briefly considered. of social order that lacked continuity and 
was full of blind-alleys. At the same time, 
IN SIMMEL TIME the writers who were proposing schemes for 
half of. social reform also’ followed Comte and 


From its inception in 
“the eighteenth century, the idea of a science claimed the authority of science for their 


“of society followed a plan which is most Proposals in th in the name of his sociology. 
fully and systematically stated in the works 
of Auguste Comte. The plan included the _ CRITIQUE OF THE COMTEAN PROGRAM : 

notion of an over-all science which was to 7 


the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
_ take the place of the philosophy of history. | P 


| the difficulties inherent in the Comtean 
program became more and more apparent. 


theol d h In European universities sociology 
opment, not theologically and metaphy a - gain academic recognition and was even ac- 


This science was to interpret the essence, the © - 
meaning, and the direction of human devel- 


q 


cally, but in the manner of physical and tively opposed, as was the case in Germany. 
Bearer science. To the pursuit of these _ Some of the arguments advanced against it, 
4 particularly by Wilhelm Dilthey, were un- 
of the method, Comte gave the answerable. According to Dilthey, if sociol- 
name “Sociology.” attempted to encompass all that actually 
__ In Comte’s program the task of sociology — _ happens i in the “Human Realm,” it could not. 
is the formulation of the laws according merely provide 
which the Human Realm maintains itself, for a string of unrelated, ambitious works, 
and the laws according to which the content each advocating a ‘different explanatory 
of this Realm originates, grows, and changes. theory. As early as 1881 Dilthey clearly and 
The key concepts | in this scheme 4 are Or der » argued in favor of advancing our 
h knowledge of society, culture, , and personal- 4 
‘tory, tne subject Humanity. _ The program by way of cumulative, analytical, and 
_ tacitly assumes that the factual basis for experimental studies conducted by special-- 
dealing with problems of human society ized disciplines. 
been already In the United States, where a social science 
_ established. According to Comte’s view, soci- movement flourished and sociology did gain 
_ologists can authoritatively contemplate academic recognition, other difficulties in the 
whole social realm and every study of any Comtean program were revealed. There was, 
aspect of it must take its bearings from this - first, the dilemma in which the individual 
holistic Comte’s student of sociology found himself: the em- 
_, The secon part proposes nothing less meant that there were a two alternatives — 
_ than the reorganization and reform of society 
a © discovery 0 rational order upon schaften, second edition (first edition, 1883), Berlin: 
which statics and the of so- ‘Teubner, 1922, PP. 113-12 123. 
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planatory principle for organizing the data fifty years ago. 
of human history. Or, if he lacked the orig- __ In Germany the prejudice against soci- 
_inality for this task, he could become an ology was so deeply ingrained that it was — 
exponent of one of the masters oe Dara twenty years before Simmel’s ideas began : 
a Secondly, there was the more serious hand- _ to be recognized academically. But the reac- 
icap that confronted those who desired to tion in the United States was different. Here, : 
apply sociological knowledge to social plan- ~ because of a deep-felt need for a more work- 
“ning. The laws and principles” propounded able specification of the subject matter of if 
in sociological writings were too vague and an established enterprise which, however, wa was 
too sweeping to be applicable in practical faced with an impasse, Simmel’s reception 
circumstances. Especially lacking was a guid- was almost immediate and favorable. == 


ing viewpoint and a special approach which Clear-minded ‘scholars like Albion Ww. 


open to him. He He could invent his own at as fresh and aie today as — were 


could be identified with sociology and give Small, who made The American Journal of 
professional status to its practitioners, = ‘Sociology available to Simmel (and other 
European sociologists) for the publication of 
RESOLUTION OF THE DILEMMA his" writings, were quick to recognize the 


value of his ideas as a means resolving 
_ These difficulties pointed to the need for S 


_ drastic revision, if not abandonment, of the 


¥ their impasse. In due time the change from 
Tt thi _ the synthetic to the analytic approach greatly 
4 q ve bye to produce a steady development of theory. 
ided a new prospect for sociology and helped In this conceptual and methodological ex- E 


to inaugurate the era of specialized, cumula- pansion and refinement of Simmel’s ideas the 


based on a specific sociological works of Ross, Thomas, Park, Burgess, 
Simmel’s interest in sociology grew from stitute major links. 


In the course of his studies he was faced SIMMEL 
the problem of the cause for the growth What: 
of individuation in historical times. In the — Ww hat were Simmel’s ideas that played such 
volume Social Differentiation (1890), he 4 large role in bringing about this new 
presents a theory in which the process of - development in sociology? They have be- 
individuation is correlated with the breakup — come so thoroughly ingrained in our habits. q 
a primary groups. He attributes this phe- of thought | that they appear self-evident q 
nomenon to the formation “a larger groups. perhaps, and require little elaboration here. — 
or the differentiation of ‘specialized groups |= is as it should be with every genui ine 
aq out of more inclusive ones. As a result Yq accomplishment. But i it is altogether in | order 
_ this process there a an increase in the :? recall that it once ‘required an especially 
brilliant mind to conceive and to explicate — = 
& cal _ what today is part of our common — 


This ‘received high “praise from As I see it, the main propositions laid 
Dilthey, who v was one of Simmel’s most in- by Simmel are: 


fluential teachers.? Dilthey encouraged Sim- That the social is ode of existence 


_ciprocal relations of human beings, and that 


_ prototype of a new and needed specialized ‘ts unity of a society is a derivative of 
field of investigation. _ Beginning in 1890 these relationships and does “not precede 
continuing in a ‘series of articles, Simmel = 
did just this. He developed a theory wd an . That the social phase of human exist- . 
demonstrated its application in several bril- ‘ence can be viewed as distinct from the 


-liant studies of human ‘relations: “which are and cultural phases. justifica- 
of sociology as a specia rests 


mel to develop the general theoretical concretely expresses itself in the 


cations of the ‘study for he saw in it the 
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3. That for sociological purposes a society _ advocates formal — of sociological © 
ts best conceived, not as composed of bio- data akin to geometry or grammar. Super- 
physical units, ‘but as consisting of the modes ficial Support for this argument be 
7 of reciprocity, the patterns of interrelated found, but only by stressing some of Sim- 


activities in which human beings act for, mel’s pronouncements to the exclusion of 


_ and against each other. If they are others, and, particularly, by ignoring ll 


conceived in this way societies can increase nature of the procedure exemplified in his 
or r diminish in a fashion that is independent concrete studies. 
of their numerical population, a point that The current rejection of Simmel’s awk-— 
as yet has not been fully explored. ews x ward phrasing of the difference between 
4, Finally, that the social, in its manifold sociology and the other social sciences, de-— 
modes, generates a functional effectiveness rived from the distinction between form and 
which produces specifiable results in content, is correct. Simmel’s numerous stud- 
influence upon human conduct. The social is _ ies clearly show that he had no intention 7 
determined, but it is also determining. pares. of assigning a procedure empty of concrete 
It follows from these considerations that: A reference to sociology. In making the dis- ; 
_ First, the special sociological approach can q tinction between formal and non- formal so- 
be defined as the attempt to ascertain the cial science, Simmel simply wished to convey 
_ functional influence of social factors in the idea that, as human beings relate them-— 4 
Specific cultural- historical situations; and ‘Selves to each other in of individual 
4 Second, a 1 sociological proposition is any y do so in ways 
_ statement of a correlation, a law, or, in gen- _ that are patterned and thet repeat themselves — 
eral, any uniformity in which at least one » under different circumstances. He called 
of the independent variables is a social fac- these ways “forms-of-sociation.” = 
tor. Durkheim’s law of suicide and Max _ It is important to note that these oe 
Weber’s hypothesis in his sociology of re- words should not be separated because Sim- 
ligion are familiar examples: of such” prop- was not to forms as such, 
ositions. to the form of a particular content, ‘namely, 
The fruitfulness of his theoretical sociation. of forms-of-sociation he 
posals was demonstrated by Simmel’s own might just as well have spoken of “modes of : 
writings. His subtle, perceptive, and discern- _ reciprocity” of transactions.” Pat- dq 
ing mind produced a veritable horn of plenty tern, structure, type, even social process, : 
of significant sociological studies. As a total appropriate equivalents for Simmel’s 
output by a single person, the wealth of © “form. ” The association of “formalism” with © 
_ original contributions made by Simmel has Simmel seems, in all simplicity, to be a result — 


yet to fin to find its equal. his accidental use of the word “form” 
rather than a a reflection of close inspection of 
essential nature of his contribution. 
The | title of this paper calls Simmel’s Scientific Stature. A second mis. 
appraisal of Simmel’ s contribution. T will apprehension is the conclusion that Simmel 
this task in two contexts. First, _ lacked the interest and disposition of 
will take up certain misapprehensions yen iow scientist, that he was essentially a ‘philos- 
bs Simmel’ s work that have been perpetuated opher, and that his ideas and findings, there- 
_ by certain textbooks and which distort the fore, have little relevance for the technically- 


proper view of his contribution. Second, and minded professional sociologist of today. 
: in conclusion, I will try to point out in what This viewpoint neglects substance for outer 


& Simmel’s thought is relevant for the appearance. It ignores a number of things. 


evaluation of some current trends in soci- 4 In the first place, it overlooks the fact that 


ology. 8Qmar K. Moore has called my attention to 
oi One of the most serious misap- fact that recent development in the theory of games 
prehensions of Simmel’s work results from a makes it possible to treat forms-of-sociation as pure 


the summation of his views under the head- forms. Should this prove to be the case, such find- 
i ings would merely show the applicability of formal 


ing of formalism or formal sociology. This analysis to sociological concepts, but would not 
"terminology has has Ge iden "establish it it as a basic procedure. — 
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made the ning ‘very unglamorously, with : scissors and 
technical proficiencies of modern reach measuring stick, to find out how the content 
design were developed. Secondly, it discounts of the newspaper has changed quantitatively | oe 
the fact that Simmel worked under great during the last generation. Only after such 
handicaps. Although he taught at the Uni- careful quantitative investigations can one — 

versity of Berlin, he received no academic hope to turn to qualitative ones.” ” Or, again, 

_ recognition or assistance until shortly before commenting on the questionnaire to be used © 
his death. He earned his living by lecturing in the study of the Vereine, Weber stated 7 

and writing magazine articles, a fact which, that: “the data with which we ail hee 

as Lewis Coser has shown, largely accounts to cope in the beginning will be very dry 

- for his literary stylet For the material for : and trivial. But without such dry and trivial © 
his studies, Simmel was wholly dependent work, which requires the outlay of large 
_ upon his own resources, his personal observa- sums of money and prodigious labor, nothing — 
tions, and his discerning reading. Thirdly, _ can be accomplished.” He added: “you can = 
this viewpoint ignores the fact that Simmel see that the concrete research planned is 
was aware of the preliminary character of not such that one can count on achieving — 
his formulations. He called for the perfec-— brilliant results within a few years. The pub-— 
tion of methods for the investigation of | lic will have to show a lot of patience. — 
_forms-of-sociation which would eventually Furthermore, besides unselfish ae 
provide more extensive, precise, and syste- the scientific task, substantial financial re- 

matic sociological knowledge.5 sources are required. We have to recognize 
_ The extent to which > Simmel thought _ that, in order to carry out research on a 
along modern lines about the need for codi- _ large scale, the sociologist will have to de- 

fied data is illustrated by a little-known pend on public support. dives 


& episode that occurred in 1910. In that year, Needless to say, the ied to be 
Simmel, with Max Weber and a few other "abandoned, for the era of foundations had 
‘scholars, organized the German Sociological not yet dawned. It is clear, however, ee 
Society, not only to facilitate the exchange — - both Simmel and Weber were fully aware 
of ideas, but for the express purpose of “of scientific research requirements from the ~ 


German clubs—the called Vereine AND CURE soctot oor 
outline for the sociology of the newspaper — Ww hat would have been Simmel’s attitude — 
= for content analysis, for the study of toward current trends sociology? His 
a= as a profession, its diverse social writings contain many clues which permit 
functions in different countries, its role in’ one to draw reasonable inferences about 
eigen power struggle, and the contribution of — - probable answers to this question without 
the press to the molding of modern man. engaging in | undue speculation. It is clear, 
In his report of the preparation for the for example, that Simmel would have given 
research, ‘Max W eber, who, with Simmel, full support to the “structural functional” | 
was the moving spirit of this group, con- approach we 
ceived of the task in a manner that was =r ‘It would not be difficult to show that, in 
twenty- five years ahead of his time. . For the last analysis, the investigation of forms- 
- ample, Weber asked: “Where is the material of-sociation, requested by Simmel, involves Zz 
for such a research job to be found? The the « dviemsination of their: functions with 


and we will have to proceed at the begin- _ 6 Max Weber, Gesammelte porn zur Soziologie 
Lewis A.C Cf. also Marianne Weber, Lebenserinnerungen, Bre- 
* Lewis A. Coser, “Georg Simmel’s Style of Work: men: Storm, 1948, pp. 375-409, for an account of 
A Contribution to the Sociology of the Sociologist, » the relationship between Weber and Simmel; and 
American Journal of Sociology, 63 (May, 1958), _ the same author’s Max Weber, Ein Lebensbild, 
PP. 635-640. Tuebingen: Mohr, 1926, pp. 425-431, for details of 
a 5See especially Soziologie, Leipzig: Duncker & Weber’s efforts on behalf of the German Sociological — 
Humboldt, 1908, pp. 16-17. Society. x: 
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ofa a highly sensitive creative mind. T 

a recent interpretation which Simmel prob- _ 
ably would have regarded as a distinct con- 
tribution to sociology is Merton’s study of ,, 


‘Regard to social life. we can 
see that what was fresh and significant in 

4 Simmel’s studies was not the specification of 
this or the other mode of reciprocity—for, 


obviously, conflict, subordination, the stran-— 
ger, secrecy, and so on were well known 


suspected and unintentional functions. One 

_ example, to which Simmel systematically re- 
ferred, is the differential effect of various 
of-sociation on the process of group 


phenomena—but the discovery of their un- 


role-sets. Evidently, this s study could not 
have been made without the large amount _ 
of codified data on and reference group 


However, its findings are not logically d ai 
ducible from the data. They are the result 
of an act of creative synthesis which trans- 


_ integration. — Another important problem _ cends the data and illuminates them at the 


whi ich he investigated wa s the role played 
by forms-of-sociation in resolving or inte- 
grating the dilemma of polarities in social 


Simmel would further us not to 

beer the distinctive nature of the phenomena 


life. Simmel viewed polarities as constituting of the human realm. He would 


conformity and for individuation, the need thus would have added the request that _ } 
for stability and for flexibility, into har- also use middle-rang> concepts, that is, con- 
monious working arrangements. As a model cepts that stand between the definitions of 
of such functional analysis, Simmel’s study _ particulars and what Einstein termed the 
of fashion makes clear that fashion (among _ “free concepts” employed in physico-mathe- s 
other things) mitigates the conflict between - matical equations. ® Useful sociological con-  . 

the need to conform to conventions and cepts like status, Gemeinschaft, relative de- 
need for individual distinctiveness, by privation, and solidarity, combine 


individual and the group, need -range “theories, Simmel 


rmitting the simultaneous satisfaction of with concreteness. The latter consists in that 
pe 


it is reasonably certain that Sim- and which, ‘therefore, constitutes 
mel would have welcomed the emphasis given the meaningful content of the concept. This — 
to scientific methodology. There can be no content is irreducible. Nothing relevant | can 
doubt, however, that he would have voiced be said of human conduct in total abstraction 
_ several warning signals which, in my opinion, from phenomenal and experiential reference. _ 
we would do well to heed today. sy heen _ There is another ramification of this view- 
_ First of all, he would have cautioned us point the nature of which» is indicated by 
against regarding the codification of data— the following statement by Simmel: The 
those reported in the American Soldier, for study of forms-of-sociation must ‘ “include 
distinctive contributions to so- Study of the peculiar characteristics . . 


element of the concept which personal 


[they] take under the influence of the par- 
dispensable material for arriving at valid ticular environments in which they are real- 
sociological propositions. The latter, If, example, we e investigate the 

ever, are the re result of a process which re- formation ¢ of aristocracies, we must not only 

quires an act of creative imagination. For examine the... separation of the . . . homo- 

enduring sociological discoveries geneous masses, but . . . we must take into’ 

= progressive steps: the gathering of ~ consideration aa the modifications which 

data, their codification, and | interpretation 

7 of the data which combines ‘the intellectual Robert K. Merton, “The Role Set: Problems in 


_ method of science with the intuitive insights Sociological Theory,” British Journal of Sociology, — 


Georg ‘Simmel, ‘ ‘Fashion,” American Journal of of Franklin Institute, 221 (March, 1936), 
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4 different stages of and variations Abel’, s, there remains ns nothing, really, but the 


in the dominant ideas of the times es bring  time- -honored privilege of splitting few 
about.” 1° 10 Clearly, this admonition means hairs and, since even these few, 
that Simmel would have taken the side of adding a few observations that do not flow 
such scholars as Max Weber, who insist directly from the paper itself. 
_ that sociological theory cannot be built in Thus, although Abel’s essential ‘argument _ 
total abstraction from the historico-cultural about Comte is unexceptionable, it is still | 7 
_ actuality from which it derives its data. worth noting that there is an important sec- 
Simmel would not have gone as far as Weber. q tion of the Positive Polity that goes beyond 


Weber regarded sociology as a generalizing the argument. I am referring principally to - 
discipline which is an adjunct to history. the second volume of this often fantastic 
But Simmel would insist that every signifi- = where, in his analyses of kinship, re- 
cant formulation in sociology is, or i:nplies, ligion, and other associational ties, Comte 
a piece of history, either past or present. ia frequently, i in spite of himself, comes close _ 
_ In view of these considerations, it is to fulfilling the promise of the sub-title of 
clear that Simmel would have ruled out from the work, “A Treatise on Sociology.” ee 
sociology proper generalizations 1s which ignore Here we have something, I believe, 
what Znaniecki called the “humanistic — = | approaches the heart of modern sociology: a 
efficient.” He also would have favored models serious and at times penetrating analysis of — 
? social action of the kit kind Weber called the social bond. Admittedly, even here the ~ 
‘ideal types” rather than the dimensional "treatment suffers from the infusions of 
‘models favored by such exponents of a Scien- — religiosity and humanitarian sentimentality 
tific sociology as Stuart C. Dodd. which Comte, in his last years, was unable 
~ But Georg Siramel, in his own way and | to resist injecting into everything that his 
~ faced by problems that we do not confront — mind touched. Whatever its inadequacies by 


today, was a master contributor to the sci- the standards that such men as Simmel and 


entific study. of social life. His thought i Durkheim later to give sociological 
as alive and significant now as it was when study, however, at least this analysis of a 


it was uttered. Even more so, I should think, social bond is distinguishable from that phi- 
since we, with the additional experience - losophy of history for which | Comte is best 
P gained in ’ the last fifty years, can be much known and to which Abel has confined = 
more appreciative of the” importance of 
Simmel’s contributions than were his con-— 


‘Simmel’ arr I do not wish to go overboard on C omte. 


He was not, for all his importance, one of 
a the towering minds of his age. But too close — 
a concentration upon such matters as the 
_ law of three stages and the other elements 

of his Positive Philosophy may tend to hide 

the important fact that no small amount of 
later sociology, and I would not exclude the 
Germans, can fairly be seen as a a seculariza-_ 

wile tion of Comte’s religion of humanity. 
of Cal California, must also demur somewhat on Abel’: 


S 
“one agreement with a paper is reappraisal of Simmel as a formal sociologist. 
I do this in admiration of what is personally 


as substantial as mine is with Theodore — 
ization of Simmel as a sociologist of forms 


_ Owes a very great deal, in this country at _ 


10Georg Simmel, “The Problem of Sociology,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and © 
a f y of 7 least, to Abel’s own profound study of the 


Social Science, 6 (November, 1895), p. 417n. 
_ *This point, as it applies to the work of Emile 


emergence of German sociology, published a 


Durkheim (the other “master contributor” whose quarter of a century ago.’ But I am inclined — 


contenntal § is celebrated i in this i issue of the Review— 
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‘think that the earlier Abel has more It is the microsociological character 
_ Validity on this matter than the present Abel Simmel’s work that may always give him an 
seems willing to grant. For Simmel is very edge in timeliness over the other pioneers. He 
= about the claims that “pure sociol- did not disdain the small and the bane ll 


ogy” will be a crucial area of the larger elements of human association, nor did he 
field; and that the object of pure sociology ever lose sight of the primacy of human _ 
; EP _ is the abstraction of the element of sociation beings, of concrete individuals, in his an- 
: a from the heterogeneity of contents and pur- aly ses of institutions. Patterns of obedience 7 
“a poses which life reveals. Pure ouclatnay thus loyalty, subordination, friendship, and influ- 
which isolates the forms of languages" from 


= change, to be sure, from age to age; 7 
they are modified and given color by shifting 
_ their contents. Elsewhere he compares soci- institutional patterns of culture and power. — 
ology in this sense to geometry, also a study ‘ Simmel was not unaware of these, as his — 
of forms in abstraction from content.  _ keen insights into the Renaissance and other — 
‘The evidence is convincing, I believe, that historical ages make plain. But he knew 
the earlier Abel is still sound. What the } alee that there is continuity of the funda~ 
present paper does make clear and impor- mental elements of association ; ; that, irre- 7 


tant, however, is the fact that when Simmel "spective ‘of the gros Bross differences of ; ages and 


may be grateful. Had Simmel held chastely these are often as influential upon decision-— 
to his methodological commandments when making and power structures as ee changing 
he turned to such subjects as secrecy, subor- phases of politics and culture. | : 
dination, and the stranger, sociology would — _ For these and related reasons, then, there 
be the poorer. Form and content cannot, in isa relevance to Simmel that is likely to 


is a pleasantly tantalizing note in Simmel’s to all who are concerned with the springs 
of ‘human behavior. if we are less struck | 


earlier call to the forms, his" own superb 
studies of concrete forms of association make by concern with historical “processes i in Sim- 
Beene less than, and a great deal more than, © mel than we are in Weber’s work, for ex- 
On this point, Abel nevertheless it is incorrect to accuse 
Simmel of being unhistorical. It is impossible 
to read his brief—all too brief—passages 


practic e, be ‘separated, and although him a perennial source of inspiration 


4 ‘Simmel’s is of 
There “the thee of party government in modern 


Bs saying that of all the pioneers Simmel England, and on certain of the social struc- 
is the most relevant at the present time. _ tures of the Middle Ages 1 without realizing 


parisons. ‘among the ‘Ti itans themselves, pa 
‘such relevance is determined as much 
the character of research interests at any — "The same is true of politics, ae who 
given time as it is ~ the genius of the man. has written about Simmel has ieee 
_ I mean merely that Simmel seems to hold on his aloofness to the overt issues and con- 
all of the timely appeal today that W wall -_troversies of politics in his own age—at least 4 
and Durkheim, for example, did two decades until | the outbreak of the first World W ar. 
ago—and may well hold again, depending And nowhere in Simmel’s writings do 
upon popular currents | of thought and in- ever see as direct a a concern with political 
 quiry. To move from Simmel’s pages ‘to processes, past or present, as we do in 
_ Current work in the study of small groups, Weber’s. Simmel’s treatment of ‘modern so- — 
‘motivation, roles, status, and human inter- cialism, perceptive as it is, does not 
action is not as difficult, I should say, a in sweep or depth of insight with the ae , 


from the waltings of either Durkheim or cussions of the same subject by Weber or by 


she 
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it would not do to dismiss him as_ power, friendship, abasement, pide, 


- ethereally non-political, for in a vast amount and it is apparent - that in Simmel there lie 
of Simmel’s work there is constantly sapeandll the essential elements of a great essayist. 
us the yield of of a ‘mind sensitive to the psy- All elements save one: form! But: this was 
— chosocial ‘elements of political behavior—the ‘more the fault of the age, and perhaps of 
 micro-elements, as, again, they may be de- the language,thanoftheman. 
_ picted. What, after all, is. the point o of his I cannot resist noting, finally, somewhat i in 
matchless: treatment ‘of subordination and the fashion of the moral essayist, how often 
- superordination if it is 1 not clarification of there re is an affinity between | the small or 
— the ‘political ? The same point holds for his intimate and the lasting in social thought. 
- discussions of secrecy, of tertius gaudens, _ Those: who strike for the great sweeping sys- 
= | divide et impera, and other characteristic tems—as Comte, Spencer, Ward, and Buckle 
sections of his analysis. I believe that it is did in the nineteenth century—do so seem- 
7 4 in some of the “inner histories” of politics— ingly at their peril. Charles Horton Cooley 
‘the diaries of Harold Ickes, _ for example, or — _ was largely ‘concerned with the small, with 
Cech s history of the second World War the microcosm, and his work is still fresh — 
—that ‘Simmel’ s political insights become for us today when only antiquaries turn to : 
“suggestive. Here we are so often in men who in Cooley’s day were thought im- 
the intimate Tecesses of politics, and Simmel mortal. This is even more the case for 
- possessed abundantly, if only in an academic Simmel. It is also likely, I think, that less = 
_ way, what Cardinal de Retz once called “the of Simmel’s personal genius will be lost in 
terrible gift of intimacy.” the nameless body of advancing 
preoccupation with the intimate and —the common fate of eve even great contribu- 
- repetitive in life maiks his kinship with the tors in the history of science—than will be 
‘great essayists. Had Simmel lived in an age ti true of Durkheim and Weber. This is merely 
or a culture that prized the essay, he would, ‘ another w: way of saying that in Simmel’s work 
I am sure, have devoted himself to this diffi- there is a larger element of irreducible hu- 
cult literary fo form, and used it to convey his _Manism and that, as with Darwin and Freud : 
4 wisdom. How r clear i is the likeness of outlook — for example, it will, always: be possible to 
between Simmel and Francis Bacon, or the derive something of importance from him 
incomparable Montaigne. Compare their directly that cannot be absorbed by im- 


treatments of conventionality, of fear » of personal propositions | of science. 
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i eal variety of himeittn from many countries suggests that low status and low education pre- 

_ dispose individuals to favor extremist, intolerant, and transvaluational forms of political and a 
a religious behavior. The evidence includes reports from surveys concernin; differential attitudes ~e 
among the various strata towards democratic values, including civil liberties for unpopular 

i political groups, civil rights for ethnic minorities, legitimacy of opposition, and proper limits — 
tat on the power of national political leaders; psychological research on the personality traits of — 
line different strata; data on the composition and appeal of chiliastic religious sects; and materials Siiaiis 
a bearing on the support of authoritarian movements. The factors operating to support this — seme 
_ predisposition are all those which make for a lack of “sophistication,” a complex view of — : 
causal relations, and heightened insecurity, both objective and subjective. These findings sug- and ad 
gest that the success of the Communist Party among those of low status in poorer nations is D afl 


realization that authoritarian been given recently by the support of 
- predispositions and ethnic prejudice White Citizen’s Councils and segregation by 

Py d flow more naturally from the situation workers in the South, and by the active 
of the lower classes than from that of the — participation of many workers in the ° ‘race 
middle and upper classes in modern indus- riots” -in England. A “Short: with a 
“trial society has posed a tragic dilemma for Fascist Beast” (an 18 year old casual laborer 

those intellectuals of the democratic left who who took part in the beating of Negroes in 
once believed the proletariat: necessarily London), appearing in the left Socialist New 
be a force for liberty, racial equality, and _ Statesman, portrays graphically the ideolog- 
- social progress. Ignazio Silone has asserted ical syndrome which sometimes culminates 


that “the myth of the liberating power of _in such behavior: 


the e proletariat has dissolved along with that phat? s why I’m with the Fascists,’ he says. 
_ other myth of b peageans. The recent examples ‘They’ re against the blacks. That Salmon, he’s 


too. Like the unions.’ His mother and father, 
he says, are strict Labour supporters. Is - 
against the Labour Party. ‘Nah, I’m for them. 
‘They’ re for y know—us. I’m for the unions 
tarian degeneration of Communism. too! Even though they were dominated by 
munist Party. It’s powerful, like.’ How can 
for be for the Communists when when the Fascists 

conference on “The Future of Liberty” sponsored hate them? | 
by the Congress for Cultural Freedom in Milan, Len says, ‘Well, y’know, I’m for the Fascists 
Italy in September, 1955. It has been extensively when they're against the nigs. But the Fascists _ 

reworked since that time as part of a comparative is really for the rich people y’know, like the 

_ study of the relationship between political behavior Tories. All for the guv’nors, people like . 


‘and social structure which has been supported by | But the Communists are very powerful.’ 
‘Sante from the Committee on Comparative Politics told him the Communist Party of Britain i 


of the Social Science Research Council and the quite small. 
Behavioral Sciences Division of the Ford “But,” he says, ‘they got Russia behind 
_ tion. I am indebted to Robert Alferd and _ Linz _ them.’ His voice was full of marvel. ‘I admire 
for research assistance. Russia. Y’know, the people. They’re peaceful. 

--1“The Choice of Comrades,” Encounter, 3 | (De- ‘They’re strong. When they say they’ ll do a 


cember, 1954), p. 25. Arnold A. Rogow, writing 


‘Salazar and Peron . . . have at last convinced 
of this even those ‘who were reluctant to 


of the Nazi labor unions, like those Communist. The Labour Party is Communist 


think: they got a weapon over there can wipe 


“the liberal and radical approach has always lacked US all ng with one wave of a general’s arm. 
a popular base, that in essence, the liberal tradition __ Destroy u hci banal totally. Honest, 
has been a confined minority, perhaps elitist, tradi- 

tion.” “The Revolt Against Social Equality,” Dis- .. Clancy Sigal, | in in the N New Statesman, October 4, 

4 (Autumn, 1957), p. 370,00 1958, p. 440, 


o thing they do it. Not like us. Makes you — 7 
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ORKING- CLASS AUTHORITARI ANISM 
those Russians. When they say they’ do a freedom is not simple variant 


thing, they do it. Like in Hungary. I Pity economic class struggle. The threat to free- 
_ those people, the Hungarians. But did you see dom posed by the Communist movement is 


Russians went in and stopped them. Tanks. 
3 like us in Cyprus. Our soldiers get shot as great as that once posed by Fascism and 


in the back and what do we do? The Com- - Nazism, : and that movement, in all countries _ 
= is for the small men. Furst sur ot 4 _ where it is strong, is based largely on the 
Pais, lower levels of the working-class or the 
The demonstrations of working-class eth- 
rural population. 3 No other party has 


prejudice and support for totalitarian 
_ political movements which have upset many 4S thoroughly and completely based on the 


leftist stereotypes parallel findings in such working- class and the poor. Socialist par- 
different areas of social science research as ties, past and present, have secured much 


public opinion, religion, family patterns, and More support from the middle classes than 
personality structure. Many studies suggest have the Communists, ads peel 

that the lower-class way of life produces indi- Some socialists and liberals have sug> a a 

_ viduals with rigid and intolerant approaches gested that the fact of working-class back- - 


to politics. These findings, discussed below, 18 for Communism proves nothing about ey 
authoritarian tendencies in the working- 


_ imply that one may anticipate wide-spread 
class, since the Communist Party often mas- 


support by lower-class individuals and 

“groups ‘eng querades as a a party seeking to fulfill the 
This assertation may seem to be contra- Classic western-democratic revolutionary val-_ 

dicted by the facts of political history. Since uss = they 
argue that most Communist supporters, par- 

thelr beginnings tn the century, ticularly the less educated, are deceived into 
thinking that the Communists are simply 
more militant and more socialists. — 


workers’ organizations and parties have been — 
major force in extending political democ- 
_ racy and in waging progressive political and 
economic struggles. Before 1914, the 


‘division between the wi working- class left par- 

_ ties and the right was not based solely upon 
Stratification issues, such as redistribution of 
income, status, and educational opportuni-— 
_ ties, but also rested upon civil liberties and — 
international policy issues. The workers, little education. In modern industrial — 


judged by the policies of their parties, were ties such persons have e up 


ee large part of the working class. eres 
f the fight f t ie i ath 
Chen the backbone of the fight for greater a he social situation of the lower Pe 


_ political democracy, religious freedom and — 


articularly in poorer countries with low 
sights, ant he rels of predisposes them to view 


upper classes in much of Europe, on the 4 evil. C 

“other hand, tended to favor more vextremist Diack and ne L 
‘political forms, resist the extension of the be th 
suffrage, back the established church, and S2OWC DE more likely than other stra a 


support jingoistic foreign policies. prefer extremist movements ¥ which suggest 


- Events since 1914 have gradually eroded | easy and quick solutions to social problems 


these patterns, In. ae citi working-— and have a rigid outlook rather than those 
_ which view the problem of reform or change 


: class groups have proved to be the most n complex and gradualist terms and which 


of strain, the intransiqant, intolerant, a. 

-demonological aspects of ¢ Communist ideol- 
ogy attract members from the lower class 
of low income, low-status occupation, and — 


nationalistic and jingoistic sector | of the pop- '™ 
ad 
ulation. In a number of nations, they have support rationat inipiunmeees 

clearly been in the forefront of the struggle , Se sources ‘of variation in Communist strength 
against “equal | rights for minority groups, 7 from country to country are beyond the scope of 
and have sought to limit immigration or _ this paper. For data and further discussion, see S. M. 
7 to impose racial standards in countries with © Lipset, “Socialism—Left and Right—East and 


West,” Confluence, 7 (Summer, 1958), pp. 173-192; 
_ immigration. conclusion ¢ of and Lipset, Political Man: Essays on the Sociology 
anti-Fascist era and the emergence of t Democracy, ‘New ew York: ‘Doubleday, forth- 
cold war have shown that the struggle for coming. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL L REVIEW 
The “guthoritarianism” ” of any social stra- most established prediaposi- 
“tum or class, of course, is s highly relative, as tions. ‘Thus a Catholic worker who 
as modifiable | by organizational ‘com- 4 ‘strongly may still vote for 
mitments to democracy and by individual relatively conservative party in France, 
cross-pressures. Thus the lower class in any Italy, or Germany because his ties to Cathol- 
‘given country may be more authoritarian are stronger determinants of his elec- 
. ‘than the upper r classes, but on an “absolute” | toral choice than his resentments about his ~ 
ae all the classes in that country may “- class status; a worker with a high authori-— 
less authoritarian than any class in another i tarian predisposition may defend ici 
"country. In a country such as Britain, where institutions against Fascist | attack because 
norms of toleration are well- developed and his links to anti-Fascist working-class par- 
widespread in every social stratum, even the ties and unions affect his political behavior 
lowest class may be less authoritarian, , more more than do his authoritarian values. . Con- 
_ “sophisticated” in the sense of having a versely, those who are not predisposed to-— 
longer time-perspective and a gradualist po- ward extremist political styles may back an 
litical outlook, than the most educated extremist party because of certain aspects 

» its p program and political role. Many per- a 
where and crises im- sons supported the Communists in 1936 and 
pinge on every class and short- term solu- 1943 as an anti-Fascist  teteraaticnalit 
tions may be sought by all groups.* party. 2 

4 Commitments democratic procedures The specific Propensity of given 
a and ideals by the - principal organizations to strata to support extremist or democratic 

which low- -status individuals belong political parties, then, cannot be derived or 

- however, influence their actual political be- predicted from a knowledge of their psy- — 
7 _ havior more than their underlying personal — chological predispositions or from attitudes 
values, however authoritarian.> A working _ revealed by the survey data presented be- 
class which has developed an early (prior low.® Both evidence and theory suggest, ,how- 

to the Communists) loyalty to a democratic _ ever, that the lower inca ag 

: Bsn or trade-union movement which has _ more authoritarian, that (again, other things A 


toward an 1 extremist 1 mov ovement than ‘toward 4 


4 Commitments to other values or institu- once recruited, they will not be alienated by 


tions by individuals may ay also override the its lack of democracy, while more educated © 


London: Chatto and Windus, 1957, pp. 78-79, 146— ar 
148, for a discussion of the acceptance of norms of a I shall first discuss basic lower-class ; at- 7 


toleration by the British working class. E. T. Prothro titudes toward civil liberties and non- 
and Levon Melikian, in “The California Public nomic liberalism in general and then examine . 
Opinion Scale in an Authoritarian Culture,” Public - certain parallels between religion and poli- | 
Cie Quarterly, 17 (Fall, 1953), pp. 353-363, tics. After documenting some of the general 


have shown, in a study of 130 students at = 
= American University in Lebanon, that they exe patterns, I shall specify the elements in the 


a hibited the same association between authoritari- general life-situation m of lower class persons 
anism and economic radicalism as is found among _ —the family patterns, typical educational — 
workers in the United States. A survey in 1951-52 of — experiences, characteristic tensions and in- 


1,800 Puerto Rican adults, representative of the 7 t th lated do 
“entire rural population, found that 84 per cent were _ securities, their isolated group existence and — 


“somewhat authoritarian, ” as compared with 46 per general lack of -sophistication—which 
cent for a comparable U. S. population ; see Henry ferentiate their life from that of the middle — 
Wells, “Ideology and Leadership in Puerto Rican 
Politics,” American Political Science Review, For a detailed discussion of the fallacy of 

(March, 1955), pp. 22-40. “tempting to suggest that political behavior is a 
_ &The Southern Democrats were the staunchest Kea function of political attitudes or psycho- 

opponents of McCarthy and his tactics, not because _logical traits, see Nathan Glazer and S. M. Lipset, 
of any deep opposition to undemocratic methods, “The Polls on Communism and Conformity” in © 
Daniel Bell, editor, The New American Right, New 


_ York: Criterion Books, 1955, pp. 141-166. — 
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-WORKING- -CLASS ‘AUTHORITARIANISM 
ABLE 1. RESPONSES OF | ‘Dirrexznt GERMAN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS TO (0 PREFERRED Party SYSTEM IN 


ONty), 1953* = = | 


Upper White-Collar 
Free Professionals __ 
Skilled Workers 
Artisans 
Lower White- Collar 
Businessmen (Small) 
Semi-Skilled Workers _ 

Unskilled Workers 40 


‘Parties Party Barty 


77 


pinion 


pes 


nk * Computed om IBM conde supplied to author by the UNESCO Institute at penne from its 1985 


values and to ex- 


DEMOCRATIC. VALUES AND 


~The distinction b between economic 
non- economic liberalism helps to clarify the 
relationship between class positicn 
political behavior. Economic liberalism re- 
@ to the conventional issues concerning 
redistribution of income, status, a nd power 
q among the classes. The poorer everywhere 
are more liberal or leftist on such issues; — 
favor more welfare “state measures, 
higher wages, graduated income taxes, sup-— 
- of trade-unions, and other measures op- 

- posed by those of higher class position. On 
the other hand, when liberalism is oy 
inn non-economic terms—so as to support, for 
example, civil liberties for political dissi- 
- dents, civil rights for ethnic and racial mi- 

norities, internationalist foreign policies, and 
liberal immigration _legislation—the correla- 


term ‘ “extremist” is used to refer to move- 


data from almost every 
in the world with competing political parties 
_ show that economic liberalism or leftism is 
inversely associated with ‘socio- economic 
In Germany, for example, study 
conducted by the UNESCO Institute at 
Cologne asked a systematic of 3 000 
Germans: “Do you think that it would a 
better if there were one party, several par- 
ties, or no party?” The results analyzed ac- 
cording to occupational status indicate that 
the lower strata of the working class - 
the rural population were less likely to sup- 
_ port a multi-party system (a reasonable in- 
democratic attitudes in westernized 
countries) than the middle and upper 
(See Table 1.) Comparable results w 


obtained in 1958 when a similar 
asked of. national or regional samples 


in Austria, Japan, Brazil, Canada, Mexico, 
West Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Italy, and France . Although the proportion 
favoring a a multi- -party system varied from 
country to country, within each nation low 
‘socio- -economic status was associated with 


failure to support a mult -party system. iz 


i the World Poll, an organization established by 


bey such, are of ptr The term “suthoritarian” 
2 too many associations with attitudinal studies 
to be used safely to refer also to aaa of social 


ss See G. H. Smith, “Liberalism _ Level of In- 
formation, ” Journal of Educational Psychology. 39 
- (February, 1948), pp. 65-82; and “The Relation of 
‘Enlightenment’ to Liberal-Conservative Opinions,” a 
Journal val of Social 28 pp. 


International Research Associates which sponsors 
comparable surveys in a number of countries. The 
question asked in this survey was: “Suppose there 
was a political party here which corresponds to your 
own opinions—one you would more or less con- 
sider ‘ your’ ‘party. Would you wish this to be the 
only party in our country with no other = 
besides, or would you be against such a one party 
system?” Similar correlations were found between | 
low status and belief in ‘the value of a strong leader. 
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Somewhat similar findings w were these, based on a 
in studies in Japan, Great Britain, and the ~ sample of nearly 5,000 Americans, Stouffer — 

7 4 United States in surveys designed to secure divided his respondents into th three categories, 

general reactions to problems of civil liber- “less tolerant, in-between, and more toler- 
= or the rights of various minorities. In ant,” by using a scale based on responses — 
Japan, for example, the workers and the to questions about the right of free speech — 

--Tural population tended to be nm more authori- for Communists, « critics of religion, advocates 
tarian and less concerned with civil liberties of nationalization of industry, and the like. | 
than the middle and upper classes..° ~—Ass:_ the data presented in Table 2 demon- 

‘ In England, - Eysenck found comparable strate, tolerance increases with moves up the 
‘differences between “tough- minded” and _ stratification ladder. Only 30 per cent 
“tender-minded” people in their general so- those in manual occupations are in— the 
‘dal outlook. The first group tended to be “most tolerant” category, as contrasted with with 

intolerant of deviations from the standard 66 per cent of the professionals and 51 per 

moral or religious codes, anti-Negro, anti- 
_ Semitic, and xenophobic, while the “tender- Taste 2. Proportion or MALE RESPONDENTS Wo 
minded” in general were tolerant of devia- Are “More Toveranr” With RESPECT TO 

tion, unprejudiced, and internationalist. Liners Issuts* 

summing up his findings, based on attitude 7 Professional and Semi-Professional 66% (159) 

a scales given to supporters of different British Proprietors, Managers and Officials ae (223) 


onservatives are more tender- minded th f 
C nded than Farmers or Farm Workers 20 (202). 


working-class Conservatives; middle- class 


ry 


~~ are more tender-minded than work- Source: Samuel A . Stouffer, Communism, Con- 


workers were calculated fror from cards cards supplied 


Socialists; and middle-class | Commu- professor Stouffer. 


nists are more tender- minded than working- 
cen cent of the proprietors, ‘managers, a and 


its -cials. As in Germany and Japan, farmers are 

_ The findings of public opinion whe a in 

"different countries that the lower 

dice, i is also clear and consistent —the lowe 3 strata are less committed to democratic — 


norms than the middle classes are reaffirmed 


by the research of more psychologically 


10 See Kotaro Kido and Masataka | Sugi, “A Report > 
of Research on Social Stratification and Mobility in oriented investigators, who have studied the 
Tokyo (III), The Structure of Social Conscious- social correlates of “authoritarian 
ness,” Japanese Sociological Review, 4 (January, ity” ‘structures as “measured by the now 

1954), pp. 74-100; and National Public Opinion “ 14 

2 mous “F scale.” 14 The most recent sum- — 

Institute of Japan, Report No 26, A Survey Con- famous 


and R. Nevitt Sanford, “A Scale for the Measure- 


1951). 
H. J. Politics, ment of Anti- Semitism,” Journal of Psychology, 
¥ London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954, p.127. _—«:17:: (April, 1944), pp. 339-370; and H. H. Harlan, 
412 Jbid., p. 137. For a severe critique of the “Some Factors Affecting Attitudes Toward Jews,” 
‘methods used in this study see Richard Christie, American Sociological Review, 7 (December, 1942), 
“Eysenck’s Treatment of the Personality of Com- pp. 816-827, for data on attitudes toward one 
-munists,” Psychological ‘Bulletin, 53 (November, _ ethnic group. For a digest of recent research in 
pp. 4-430, the field of race relations in the United States, see 
- 18See Arnold W. Rose, Studies in Reduction of Melvin M. Tumin, Segregation and Desegregation, 
Prejudice, Chicago: American Council on Race Rela- . New York: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, © 
a 1948, for a review of the literature bearing 1957. 
on this point prior to 1948. Several studies have § 14See Theodore Adorno, et al., The Authertorin 
shown the key importance of education and the _ Personality, New York: Harpers, 1950 This, th 
independent effect of economic status, both basic - original study, shows less consistent results on this _ 


of low status. See Daniel J. Levinson point than the many follow- -up 
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WORKING. CLASS AUTHORITARIANISM 


mary the research findings of the e many AUTHORITAMAN RELIGIO 


studies in this area shows a consistent asso- es STRATIFICATION = 
ciation of of authoritarianism with lower class Ma = h: led 
and status.!5 One survey of 460 Los Angeles any o servers ave calle attention to 
adults reports that “the working class con- 
tains a higher proportion of _ authoritarians 
than either the middle or ‘the upper class,” 
and that among workers, those who explicitly — 
identified themselves with “the © working 
class” rather than “the middle class” were 


a connection between low social status and 
fundamentalist or -chiliastic religion. The 
liberal Protestant churches, on the other 

hand, almost invariably have been predom- 
inantly middle-class in membership. In 
the: United States, this class division among 
the: churches has created a dilemma for the 


~ Recent research within oe status groups — _ clergy of the so- called liberal churches, who 


suggests the possibility of a negative correla _ foe tended to be liberal in their politics 


‘ies tion between authoritarianism and neuroti- _ well as in their religion and, hence, have 


-cism. This would be congruent with the hypo- often desired to ) spread their social and re- 


_ thesis that those who deviate from the _Tigious | gospel a among the lower strata. They — 
_ standards of their group are more likely to be have found, however, that the latter prefer a 
“neurotic than those who conform. Hence, if ministers who | preach of hell-fire and salva- 7 
we assume that authoritarian traits are con-_ tion, of a conflict between and Satan 
ventional reactions of low status people, then to those who advocate modern liberal Pee 


the lower class anti-authoritarian should be | tant theology. 
neurotic.’ As Davids and Eriksen ‘Writing in the early period of the socialist 


out, where the “standard of reference movement, Frederick Engels noted that 


The absence of a relationship between au- : Mateo ” particularly in their millenial ap-— > 


~ thoritarian attitudes and neurotic “traits 
1 
among lower class groups reported by these d base. Recen tly, » Elmer 
authors i is consistent with the hypothesis a Clark has shown that small sects in contem-— 
x- porary A America, sects resembling early Chris- 
tianity, “originate mainly among the re- 


neglected poor.” He writes: 
authors themselves (p. 178) point to the inadequacy 4 [when] the revolts of the poor have been 
of theirsample = tinged with religion, which was nearly always 
- 15 Richard Christie and Peggy Cook, “A Guide to the case until recent times, millenial ideas — 
Published Literature Relating to the Authoritarian | have appeared, and . . . these notions are 
- Personality,” Journal of Psychology, 45 (April, prominent in most of the small sects which 
(1958), pp.171-199. follow the evangelical tradition. Premillenari- 

-16W. J. McKinnon and R. Centers, “Authori- anism is essentially a defense mechanism of 
tarianism and Urban Stratification,” American Jour- disinherited; despairing of obtaining sub-— 
of Sociology, 61 (May, 1956), p. 618. stantial blessings through social processes, 
4M Much of contemporary psychological ay they turn on the world which has withheld — 

: oi in this area has been gained from populations _its benefits and look to. its destruction in a 
most convenient for the academic investigator to cosmic cataclysm which “will exalt them er 
reach, university students. It is often forgotten that = cast down the rich and powerful.” names 7 

: personality and attitude syndromes may be far dif- 
ferent for this highly | select group than for other er mt 
segments of the total population. ¢ and congruence of authoritarian 
18See Anthony Davids and Charles W. Eriksen, en a working-class background. See Gabriel Al- 


“Some Social and Cultural Factors Determining mond, The Appea's of Communism, Princeton: 
Relations Between Authoritarianism and Measures Princeton University Press, 1954, pp. 245-246. 
of Neuroticism,” Journal of Consulting Psychology,  ?°See Liston Pope, Millhands and Preachers, 
(April, 1957), pp. 155-159. This article contains Haven: Yale Press, 1942, pp. 
many references to the relevant literature. §§ 116. 
19The greater compatibility of the demands of Frederick Engels, the Early History 
Communist Party membership and working- class Christianity,” in K. Marx and F. Engels, On Reli 
~ background as indicated by Almond’s finding that gion, Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing anaes, 
twice as many of the middle-class party members 1957, pp. 312-320. 
as of the working- ass group in his sample of =” . 22Elmer T. Clark, The Small ‘Sects: in « America, 
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‘Troeltsch has “characterized the psycho- = Direct linkages between the roots of 
ev appeal of sectarian religion in a way "political and of religious extremism have been _ 
that might be to observed ina number of countries. In 
Russia, the young Trotsky consciously rec- 


which do the really ognized this relationship and “successfully 
 éiieaben work, forming communities on a _cruited the first working-class members of 
by religious basis. They alone unite imagi- the South Russian Workers’ Union (a revo-— 

nation and simplicity of feeling with a non- lutionary Marxist organization of the 
os habit of mind, a primitive tow 1890) from adherents to religious sects.27 


and an urgent sense of need. On such a foun 
dation Pron ny is it possible to build up an un- nm Holland and Sweden, recent studies have ~ 


conditional authoritative faith in a Divine shown that the Communists are strongest in. 
Revelation with simplicity of surrender and regions which funde- 
__unshaken certainty. Only within a who have" 
of this kind is there room for those who have 


_ tive point of view. pceen discontent and frustration otherwise flowing 


channels of political extremism are often 
Jehovah’s s Witnesses is an 


? drained off by a transvaluational religion. 
- ample of a rapidly growing sect which “con- Th 7 
> _ The point here i is that rigid fundamentalism 
tinues to attract, as in the past, the under- » hili d linked to the 
v2 + and chiliastic ogmatism are linked to the 
_ privileged strata.”** Their principal teaching - same underlying characteristics, attitudes, 
is that the Kingdom of Heaven is ying 


and predispositions, which find another 
hand. “The end of the age is near. Armaged- let allegiance to authoritarian political 


is just ‘around the corner, when th 
wicked will be destroyed, and the theocracy, bis stu dy of the 


m, , Sven Rydenfelt dem- 
onstrates the “competitive relationship 


q 
or rule of God, will be set up upon the Swedish communis 


earth. “thee And as in the cas case of Communist — 
political ‘millenialists, the organization of “tween sad political extremism. He 


the Witnesses, whose membership in the analyzed the differences between two north- 
‘United States is many hundreds of thou- 
sands, is “hierarchical and highly authori- 


_ Norrbotten, in an attempt to explain the 
tarian. There is little democratic participa- P P 
relatively low Communist vote in the former 
i“ tion in the management or in the formation 


7 (two per cent) and the much larger vote 
of policies of the movement as a whole. = in the latter county (21 per cent), although ~ 


New York: The Abingdon Press, 1949, pp. 16, 218- both have comparable social and economic 
219. According to Bryan Wilson, “insecurity, differ- _ conditions. The Liberal Party, which 
ential status anxiety, cultural neglect, prompt a Sweden | gives much more support than “- 
need for readjustment which sects may, for some, other to religious | - extremism , Was very 
_ provide. The maladjusted may be communities, or strong in v sterbotten (30 per cent) and~ va 


- occupational groups, or dispersed individuals in | 
~ similar marginal positions.” “An Analysis of Sect a weak in Norrbotten (nine = 


_ Development, ” American Sociological Review, 24 
Y (February, 1959), p. 8. See also Wilson’s Minority f available, this assumption would heip to account 
_ Religious Movements in Modern Britain, London: for the lack of tolerance of factionalism within these 
Heineman and Sons, forthcoming. _ sects, and for the endless schisms, with the new 
23 Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching a the groups as intolerant as the old, since the splits 
Christian — London: George Allen and Un- usually occur over the issue of whose ihetonent 
win, 1930, Vol.i,p.4. views and methods shall prevail. 
Charles S. These Also Believe. A Study See Isaac Prophet 
(of Modern American Cults and Minority Religious — Oxford University 
Movements, New York: Macmillan, 1949, p. 384. Press, 1954, pp. 30-31. 
Ibid., p. 370. Sven Rydenfelt, Kommunismen i Sverige. En 
26 [bid., p. 363. It may be suggested that, as in | Samhallsvetenskaplig Studie, Kund: Gleerupska Uni- 7 
authoritarian political movements, | the intolerant % versitetsbokhandeln, 1954, pp. 296, 336-337; and 
character of most of sects is an attractive Wiardi Beckman Institute, Verkiezingen in Neder- 
feature and not a source of strain for their lower- _ dand, Amsterdam: 1951, mimeographed, pp. 15, 93— 


members. Although no systematic evidence is 94. 
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WORKING- CL: ASS AUTHORITARI ANI 


4 ‘Percentage in 


Educati 


High School (99) 33 
School Grad. mi | 40 ( 64) 48 


College Gat 3) 


- * Computed from IBM cards supplied by Sam 
Civil Liberties, New New York: 1955. 


cent). Ry denfelt con concludes thet a gen- 
eral predisposition toward radicalism existed 
in both counties, containing some of the 
poorest, most socially isolated, and root- 
less groups in Sweden, but that the: 
~ sion of radicalism differed, taking a religious 
7 form in one county, and a Communist in the | 
other. _“The Communists and the religious 
tadicals, as for instance Pentecostal 
sects, seem to be _* for the allegiance — 


HE PICAL L SOCIAL OF 
or 


| LOWER- “CLASS PERS 


gy A number of elements in the typical social 
situation of lower-class individuals may be 
singled out as contributing to authoritarian | 
predispositions: education, low partici-_ 
pation in political organizations or in volun- 


_ tary organizations of any type, little reading, this clearly. = 8 | 
economic insecurity, These tables indicate ‘tha 


isolated occupations, 
and anthoritarian family patterns. Al- 
though these elements are interrelated, they 
are by no means as 
There is consistent evidence that t degree 
formal education, itself closely 
with social and economic status, also 
highly correlated with undemocratic atti- 
tudes. Data from Stouffer’s. study of attitudes. 
toward civil liberties in America and from 
_ the UNESCO Research Institute’s survey of 


German opinion bearing on a multi- party” 


28 See W. Phillips Davison’s extensive review ew 
 Rydenfelt, op. cit., in the Public Opinion Quarterly, 
18 (Winter, 1954-55), pp. 375-388; quoted at p. 
382. Note that the total “extremist” vote in the 
two was almost and 32 


Education Low Manual High Manual Low White White Collar ‘High 


Manual Workers 


the Two “Most Tolerant’ ” Categories” 


Jhite Collar 


(174) 56) 46 (68) 


TABLE 4. Tue BETWEEN OccuPaTioN, 
a EDUCATION, AND SUPPORT OF A DEMOCRATIC id 
Party SysTeM IN GERMANY—1953* 


es 
( 
(1439) ( 29) 

Lower White Collar 378) 68 
Self-Employed Business 365) 65 75) 
Upper White Collar 58 ( 86) 


69 ( 58) 
Officials (Govt.) 


(59 (158) 9) 
Professions 56 a 68 38) 


ee Per Cent Favoring the 


Existence of Several Parti 


ere. Educational Lev 


“Occupation 


Farm Laborers 7 


Tables 3 and 4 reveal 2 


‘system presented in 


at an increase in 
educational attainment has the effect of rais- 

= the proportion of democratic attitudes “7 
occupational level. Within each educa- 
tional level, higher occupational status also 
seems to make for greater tolerance, but the 
increases associated with higher educational 
level are greater than those related to higher 
occupational level, wi hen the other factor is 


constant.*° 30 Tt may “be inferred that 


80 A study based on a national sample of Ameri 


7 
~ cans reported that education made no difference i 


the extent of authoritarian responses on an “authori- 7 
tarian personality” scale among workers, but that — 
higher educational attainment reduced such re- 
sponses among the middle-class. The well-educated = 4 
upper- “middle were least “authoritarian.” 
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“the qual quality of | of the he educational expe experience xenophobic than those vote 


But both inferior education and occu- the core” of “chronic know- y-nothings’ 
_ pational position are highly intercorrelated, suggest that such persons come dispropor- 
both are part of complex making up from 1 the less-literate, lower socio- 
- Jow-status, and are associated with a lack of ~ economic groups. These p people are not only © 
tolerance. 31 uninformed, but “harder to reach, no 
_ Low-status groups also participate less in ter what the level or nature of the informa 
formal organizations, read fewer magazines tion.” Here again is a a hint at the complex 
_ and books regularly, Possess less information character of the relations between educa-— 
on public affairs, vote less, and, in general, tion, liberalism, and status. Non-economic 
are less interested in politics. 82 The available : ieee is not a simple matter of acquir- 
evidence _ Suggests that each of these at- ing education n and information; it must be a 
tributes is related to democratic attitudes. considered at least in part a basic attitude 
Thus, an : analysis of German n data collected which is actively discouraged by the social — 
_ by the UNESCO Institute in 1953 found — situation of lower-status persons. 87 As Knup- _ 
that at every occupational level those who | fer has pointed out in her review FS the 
_ belonged to voluntary associations were more — literature bearing on the “underdog,” “eco- 4 
likely to favor a multi-party than a one-— nomic underprivilege is psychological under- 
party system.*% American findings also indi- habits of submission, little verbal 


te that linea se tenes Neate, to sources of information, lack of verbal 
jot facility. These things appear to produce a 
ree groups ” than non- -authoritarians.* 


lack of self-confidence which increases the 
A study of the determinants of economic 


unwillingness of the low-status person to 
and non-economic liberalism reports that on ‘Participate in many 7 ae of o our predom a 


every occupational level the persons 


and less liberal on non- -economic issues. 35 the activities, -controv ersies, and organ- 
Non- -voters and those less interested izations of democratic society, an isolation 
political matters are much more intolerant which prevents them from securing that so- 
Phisticated and complex view of the political 
-tarianism and Political Behavior,” Public Opinion structure which makes understandable and 
er 17 (Summer, 1953), pp. 195-196. necessary the norms of tolerance. It is in- 
8: The independent effect of education even when - structive to examine i in this connection those 
- social factors are least favorable has especial 

| long-range significance in view of the rising educa- occupations which are most isolated, in ev ery” 


_ associates found that auto workers with an eighth | their own occupational group. , WwW e should j. 
_ grade education were more authoritarian than — 
Sheppard, and A. J. Mayer, W hen Labor Votes, 36 M. Connelly and H. H. Field, “The Non- 
_ New York: University Books, 1956, for further ‘Voter, Who He Is, and What He Thinks,” Public” 


— level of the population. Kornhauser and his sense, from contact with the world outside _ 


a 


The research showing that such factors as M. Janowitz and D. Marvick, op. cit, p. 200. 
education, status, and income (themselves. com- — a 87See Herbert Hyman and Paul B. Sheatsley, 
ponents of an overall class or status index) are “Some Reasons Why Information Campaigns — 
associated with political participation is summarized Public Opinion Quarterly, 11 (Fall, 1947), p. 413. 
Robert E. Lane, Political Life, Ill.: JA recent survey of material on voluntary associa- 
tion memberships is contained in Charles L. Wright 
83 Data computed for this study. and Herbert Hyman, “Voluntary Association Mem- 
F. H. Sanford, Authoritarianism and Leader- -berships of American Adults: Evidence from 
ship, Philadelphia: Stevenson Brothers, 1950, p. 168. _ tional Sample Surveys,” American Sociological Re-— 
_ 23 (June, 1958), pp. 284-294.” 
8 Genevieve Knupfer, “Portrait of the Under- 
_ Review, 11 (December, 1946), p. 688 


‘alii dog,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 1 11 (Spring, 1947), 


See also Mirra Komarovsky, “The Voluntary Asso- 
ciations of Urban Dwellers,” American Sociological 


data on variations on authoritarianism | within a Opinion Quarterly, 8 (Summer, 1944), p p. 179; — 
working-class sample. Samuel Stouffer, op. cit.; Sanford, op. cit., p. 168; 
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expect that persons in these occupations wil ‘The same social conditions which are re- 


support extremist movements and exhibit lated to -unsophistication < and authoritarian : 
wee as 
_] political tolerance. Such in fact is the case. >. ism among workers are also associated with 
Manual workers in “isolated occupations” middle-class authoritarianism. The 
which them to live among their which have been most prone to "support 
workmates in one- “industry towns or areas—_ Fascist and other middle-class based extrem- 
for example, miners, maritime workers, log- ist ideologies have been, in addition 7 { 


gers, fishermen, and sheep shearers—all ex- farmers and peasants, the small 
“hibit high rates of Communist suppor ort in of provincial communities. These groups are 


‘most isolated from “cosmopolitan” culture 


Similarly, rural persons, both farmers and also rank far lower than any other non- 


laborers, show high authoritarian -predisposi- manual occupational group in educational 


tions. All public opinion surveys indicate attainment.2 


that they oppose civil liberties and multi- _—‘If elements which contribute to a lack of 
= systems more than | any other occupa- sophistication and detachment f from the gen- 
tional group. Election surveys indicate farm — eral cultural values constitute an important 
owners to have been among the strongest © factor associated with lower- class authori- 
of Fascist parties, while farm  tarian ‘Proclivities, a second and no less im- 
workers and poor farmers and share- -croppers | portant : factor is a relative lack of economic 


have — given even stronger backing to the and psychological security. Economic uncer- 
Communists in Italy, France, and India, = tainty, unemployment, and fluctuation in 


example, than have manual workers. ie total income | all increase with moves down > 


39 The greatest amount of comparative material Basher even those who receive no more pay 


is available on the miners. For Britain, see Herbert than skilled manual workers, are less likely 
G. Nicholas, British General Election of 1950, Lon- to suffer the tensions created by fear of loss 


don: Macmillan, 1951, pp. 318, 342, 361. For the 
United States, see Brissenden, The IWW, income. Studies of 


A Study of American Syndicalism, New York: : indicate clearly that family tension is closely 
Columbia University Press, 1920, p. 74; and Harold correlated with low income and financial in- 
Gosnell, Grass Roots Politics, Washington, D. C.: ~ security. Economic insecurity clearly affects _ 


American Council on Public Affairs, 1942, pp. 31-32. . the political and attitudinal responses of ; 
For France, see Francois Goguel, “Geographie des 42 Hich stat ft 
elections sociales de 1950-1,” Revue Francaise de groups. ign states ension 


271. For Germany, see Ossip K. Flectheim, Die Kom- From Democracy to Nazism: A Regional Case 7 
_munistische Partei Deutschlands in der Weimarer Study of Political Parties in Germany, Baton = 
- Republik, Offenbach am Main: Bollwerk-Verlag, Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1945, pp. 7 
Karl Drott, 1948, p. 211. Data are also available for 3 ff., for a discussion of the appeal of Nazism to | 
Australia, Scandinavia, Spain, and Chile. the German rural population; and K. Kido and M. 
_ Isolation has also been linked with the differential Sugi, of. cit., for similar findings in Japan. For 
propensity to strike of different industries. Violent references to materials on rural Communism, see 
strikes having the character of a mass grievance Lipset, Political Man, op. cit. = | ut 
_ against society as a whole occur most often in iso- #1 Statistical data indicate that German and Aus- 
lated industries, and probably have their origins in’ trian Nazism, contemporary Italian Neo- Fascism, 
the same social situations producing and American ‘McCarthyism 
anism. See Clark Kerr and Abraham Siegel, “The have all drawn their heaviest non-rural support 
Interindustry Propensity to Strike: An Interna- from the less educated small businessmen of pro- 
7 tional Comparison,” in A. Kornhauser, R. Dubin, - vincial small communities. See “Fascism: Left, 
a and A. M. Ross, editors, Industrial esi New Right and Center,” in Lipset, Political Man, op. cit. _ 
40 According to Friedrich, | groups are ‘42In addition to the “normal” “insecurity” of 
more emotionally nationalistic and potentially au- lower-class existence, special conditions which uproot 
_ thoritarian politically because the “rural population people from a stable community life and upset the 


more homogeneous, . . it contains a smaller social supports of their traditional values make them 
number of outsiders and foreigners, . . . it has receptive to extremist chiliastic ideologies which 
much less contact with foreign countries and peoples, help to redefine their world. I have discussed the 
_ and finally, . . . its mobility is much more limited.” evidence linking the discontinuities and rootlessness = 
See Carl Friedrich, “The Agricultural Basis of Emo- flowing from rapid industrialization and urbaniza- — 
- tional Nationalism,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 1 tion on the politics of workers in different countries — 


(April, 1937), pp. 50-51. See also Rudolf Heberle, in “Socialism: ‘Left a and nd Right, ¥ a cit. . Rydenfelt, 7 
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immediate through the venting of working class, tend to increase rather 

against a scape-goat, the search for decrease aggressive behavior.‘ 

_a short-term solution by support of extremist 

groups, or both. Considerable research indi- ome 

towards minorities than the employed, are Acceptance of the norms of democracy re- 

more likely to be Communists if they are ies a high level of sophistication and ego 

- wotkers, and to be Nazis if they are middle security. The less sophisticated and stable an 

class. Shes industries with many Commu- individual, the more likely he is to favor = 

simplified ‘and demonological view of politics, 

acterized by a a large ‘amount of economic _ to fail to understand the rationale 


instability. the tolerance of those with whom he dis- 
_ The insecurities and tensions which rine lat and to find difficulty in grasping or 


directly from economic instability are rein- tolerating a gradualist image of political 
- forced by the particular patterns of family change. Lack of ‘sophistication a and psychic — 
- Jife associated with the lower strata. There insecurity, then, are basic “intervening vari- 
is more direct frustration and aggression in ables ? which clarify the empirical associa- 
the day-to-day lives of members of the lower tion between authoritarian attitudes and low 
classes, both children and the adults. Acom- status, 

prehensive review | of the many studies made Several studies focusing on various aspects 

in the past 25 years of child-rearing patterns — of working-class life and culture have em- 
in the United States that their ‘ different an 


The riddle. in contrast, re- 
sorts to reasoning, isolation, and... from concrete experience, 
oriented’ techniques of ' discipline. ...Such lack of imagination each have been singled 
_ Parents are more likely to overlook offenses, out as characteristic products of low status. 
z when they do punish they are less likely All may be considered as interrelated in- 
4 to ridicule or inflict physical pain.”’** Thelink dices of a more or less general lack of sophis- 
d between een such prat practices in lower-class. families. tication and ego stability, and also as part of | 7 sah 
7 and adult hostility and authoritarianism is — the complex psychological basis of authori- 
‘suggested by the findings of investigations in 
Boston and Detroit that physical punish- — __ Suggestibility has been presented by one 


ments for aggression, characteristic of the student of social movements as a major 
explanatory concept with which to account 


mmunism. suggests that participation in diverse extremist move- 


in stedy of Swedish Communion, suggests that 
- “pootlessness” is a characteristic of individuals and “ments. The two conditions f for suggestibility 


_ occupations with high Communist voting records; are both characteristic of low-status persons: 
_ see Davison, op. cit., p. 378. It is interesting to note i lack of an adequate mental context, and a 


that Engels also called attention in the 1890s to fixed mental context (a term of Hadley Can- 


the fact that chiliastic religions and social move- 
ments, including the revolutionary socialist one, tril’ s, ‘Meaning frame of reference or 


attracted all the deviants, _ those without a place “general perspective”). A poorly developed 
in society: eg., “all the elements which had been ; "mental context reflects a limited education: : 


set free, ie., at a loose end, by the dissolution of 
the old world came one after the other into the orbit a a paucity of the rich associations which pro pro- 
of fearly] Christianity. . . . [as today] all throng — vide a basis for critical evaluation of experi- 
> to the working-class parties in all countries.” = A fixed mental context—in a ‘sense, 
on op. cit., pp. . 319-320. See also Almond, op. cm 
4 ait, p. 236; and Hadley Cantril, The Psychology of 4a Some hint of the complex of psychological fac- 
- Social Movements, New York: Wiley, 1941, Chapters — is tors underlying lower-class authoritarianism is given 
_ in one study which reports a relationship between 
43 Urie Bronfenbrenner, ‘ “Socialization and Social overt hostility and authoritarianism. See Saul M. 
Clas Through Time and Space,” in E. E. Maccoby, "Siegel, “The Relationship of Hostility to Authori- 
T. M. Newcomb, and E. L. Hartley, editors, Read-  tarianism,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
ings in Social Psychology, New New ‘York: Henry Holt, 52 (May, 1956), pp. 386-372. 


1958, p. 419. 
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“WORKING- CLA 


the opposite side of the coin—reflects the 


Ss 


4 tendency to elevate whatever "general prin- vat the of image 
ciples are learned to absolutes which are ination, has been seen as concrete and im- 


‘difficult to ) correct by experience. 
Richard Hoggart, with» reference 
= notes the same point. Low-status 
persons, he explains, without rich and flexi- 


"mediate. As Hoggart puts it, “if we want 


si 


to capture something of the essence of work- 
ing- -class life . . . we must say ay that it is the 
‘dense and concrete’ life, a life whose main 


ble mental context are likely to lack a Stress is on the intimate, the sensory, the 


developed sense past and future: 


with any historical panorama or with any idea 
_ able amount of disconnected information, have 
cultural furniture, with little training in the 
made according to the promptings of those © 
of the future. Such a mind is, I think, 
This with the “present leads t to 


Their is te have left them 

iq of a continuing tradition. . . . A great many 
people, though they may possess a consider- 

‘ little idea of an historical or ideological pat- 
tern or process. . . . With little intellectual or 
testing of opposing views against reason and 
existing judgments, judgments are usually — 
ra “ group-apophthegms which come first to ‘mind. 
>. . Similarly, there can be little real sense 
_ particularly accessible to the temptation: to 

a a concentration o on daily a activities, without 
much inner reflection, imaginative ‘planning 


of one’s future, or abstract thinking. One z= 


a 


“the few studies of lower-class children utiliz- - 
ing projective techniques reports: = 
_.., these young people are making an adjust- 
= which is orientated toward the outside 
world rather than one which rests on a devel- 
oping acquaintance with their own impulses 
and the handling of these impulses by fantasy 
and do not have a 


rapidly, and they do not alter their original 
_ impressions of the situation which is seen as — 
a crude whole with little intellectual discrimi- 
47 B. M. Spinley, The Deprived and the Privileged, — 
7 _ London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953, pp. 115-- 
v 116. These conclusions are based on Rorschach tests 
given to 60 slum area children. The last point is 
Ss to that made by another British scholar that - 
_ working- class persons are not as likely as those 


grou to y 


4 


with middle-class backgrounds 
“structure of an object, involving thought on a é 
‘more abstract level of relationships, but have an 
action-oriented reaction to the content of an object. 
For further discussion of this point, see B. Bernstein, 
“Some Sociological Determinants of Perception,” 


abstract and general questions. | He identifies 


4 


detailed and the personal. This would no 
doubt be true of working-class groups any- 
where in the world.” ** Hoggart sees the 
concreteness | of the perceptions of working- 


class people. as a main difference from those 
of middle-class people, who more easily meet 
‘the | sharp British working- class ‘distinction 
between “Us” "end “Them as: 


part a a more general characteristic 


_ the outlook of most working-class people. To 
come to terms with the world of ‘Them’ =f 
_ volves, in the end, all kinds of political and 
= questions, and leads eventually beyond 
politics and social philosophy to metaphysics. | 
‘The question of how we face ‘Them’ (whoever 
‘They’ are) is, at last, the question of how 
we stand in relation to anything not visibly 
sad intimately part of our local universe. The 
wale -class splitting of the world into ‘Us’ 
_ and ‘Them’ is on this side a symptom of their 
difficulty in meeting abstract or general ques- 


tions. 49 Ale vat 
Hoggart is careful to that prob- 
bly most persons in any social class are 
in general ideas , but si still “train- 
ing in the handling of ideas or in analysis” - 
is far more characteristic of the demands of a 
middle-class parents and occupations. = 
recent discussion of variations in 
conceptual | apparatus « of the different classes, 
which analyzes sources si ee in so- 


4 48 Hoggart, of op. cit., p. 88. This ers of life, as 
existence. It may be argued (contrary to my own - 
“healthy” (in a strictly mental-health sense) than — . 
a preoccupation with the uncertain future. But in 
 intellectualistic aspect of working-class life seems 
awareness requires and generalization. 


with other social characteristics, has different conse-— 
quences for different areas of society and social a 
views) that this capacity to establish personal rela- 
tionships, to live in the present, | may be more 7 
a middle-class concern with status distinctions, one’s 
own personal impact on one’s life situation, and 
terms of political consequences, the problem of — 
concern here, this same action-oriented, non- 
to prevent awareness of the realities of long-term 
social and economic trends simply because such 

Ibid, p. 86. 
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cial mobility, also emphasizes the ways in 
which the different family patterns cf the — 
middle and working classes affect their 
authoritarianism. The author, B. Bernstein, 
points out that the middle-class parent 


stresses ‘ “an awareness of the importance 


and the inability to perceive the complex > 
possibilities and consequences of actions 
which is referred to above as a lack of 


social sophistication. It is associated with 


tively and affectually regarded . ". [and has} _ movements, and in a generally lower level 

_ ability to adopt appropriate measures to of liberalism on non-economic questions.*? 
the attainment of distant ends by Within extremist movements, these dif- 

a purposeful means-end chain. . ...The child ferences in the perceptions and perspectives 

the n ated levels working-class persons affect their expe-_ 

grows up in an environment which is finely | riences, ease of recruitment, and reasons for 


between means and long- term ends, cogni- to support extremist political and road 


and extensively controlled; the space, time defecting. Almond’s study of 221 ex-Com- 


and social relationships are explicitly regu- 
_ lated within and outside the family group.”® m51 


‘munists in four countries provides some data - 
on this point. He distinguishes between the 


But while the middle-class child is led to “exoteric” (simple, for mass consumption) 


understand the need to defer immediate 
aD 


and “esoteric” (complex, for the i inner circle) 


gratifications for long-term advantages, the Pisin of the party. “Relatively few Ww vork- 


situation in the ae working- class family is 


class family structure is less 
| _ formally organized than the middle-class in 


relation to the development of the child. 
Although the authority within the family is 
explicit the values which it expresses do not 
give rise to the carefully ordered universe 


ing-class respondents 
the esoteric doctrine of the party before 

joining, and . . . they tended to remain unin- 
doctrinated while in the party,” in contrast | 
the middle-class members.** Middle-— 
class recruits who were potentially capable 

of absorbing a complex doctrine nevertheless 


spatially and temporally of the middle-class - “tended to come to the party with more com- 
q child. The exercise of authority will not be plex value patterns and expectations which ~ 


punishments but may often appear arbitrary, — 

on The specific character of long-term goals tends 
& to be replaced by more general notions of the 
future, in which chance, a friend or a rela- 
r tive plays a greater part than the rigorous | 
working out of connections. Thus present, or 


to a stable system of rewards and © 


were more likely to obstruct assimilation into” 
“the party... . The working- class | member, on 
the other hand, is relatively untroubled by 
doctrinal apparatus, less exposed to” 
media of communication, and his imagina- 
tion and logical powers are relatively. 


near-present activities, have greater value than u undeveloped.” 


“J the relation of the present activity to the at- 


j tainment of a distant goal. The system of > dl 


aspect of the of sophistication 


expectancies, or the time-span of anticipation, & education of lower- class persons is their 


4 As shortened and this creates different sets of — 


preferences, goals, and dissatisfactions. The _ 


~ environment limits the perception of the de- 
cations or present deprivations become abso- 
lute gratifications or absolute deprivations for — 
there exists no developed time continuum 
which present activity can be ranged. 


- ment of present pleasure for future gratifica- 


a theory of trad dem , and ib] 
veloping child of and in time. Present gratifi 


strains within trade union organizational life. Work- ¢ 


_ ing-class union members may not be nearly as 


- concerned with dictatorial union leadership as are 
_ middle-class critics who assume that the rank-and- 


Relative to the middle-classes, the postpone- _ file would actively form factions and critically evalu- 
rf 


ate union policies if they were not constrained by 
-a monolithic structure imposed by the top leader- 


_ tions will be found difficult. By implication — ship. On the other hand, the more educated, articu- 


@ more volatile patterning of affectual and 
expressive behavior will be found in the work- 

This concern with ‘the per- 
ceivable, the is 


and p 

81 Bernstein, of. cit. pp. 161,165. 

Ibid., p. 168 (italics added) 


late staff members (on a union newspaper, for 
_ example) may desire to include more literate and 
complex discussions of issues facing the union but 
_ may be constrained by the need to present simple, 
easily understood propagandistic slogans for er 
and-file consumption. The “house-organ” type of — 
a newspaper ‘may not be due entirely to in- 


Almond, of. cit., p. 244. 


88 [bid., p. 177. 
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esoteric ideology of Communism may have s 
class persons to it, the fundamental anti- a sum up, the lower-class individual is 
intellectualism of extremist movements has more likely to have been exposed to punish- 

4 
been a source of strain for their ‘ ‘genuine” "ment, lack of love, 2 and a general atmosphere _ 
intellectuals, who find it difficult to view — of tension and aggression since early child- 

“the world in black or white terms. ‘In the hood, experiences which often 

q Communist Party, | these class differences are deep- rooted hostilities ethnic 
reflected in the fact that the working-class prejudice, political and 
rank-and-file are least likely to become dis- chiliastic transvaluational religion. His edu- ’ 

me ideological shifts, and least likely - cational attainment is: less than that of men — 
to defect.°° Their commitment, once estab- with higher socio-economic status, and his — - 

lished, cannot as easily be shaken by a_ association as a child with others of similar 

sade realization that the Party, after all | background not only fails to stimulate his 
does not conform to liberal and humanistic intellectual interests but also creates an 1 at- 

se values, as can the commitment of middle- mosphere which prevents his educational — 
class members, who usually joined for dif- ~ experience from increasing his general social _ 

ferent reasons values and maintain sophistication and his understanding of dif- 

"more complex view both of their own lives ferent groups and ideas. Leaving school © 
and of politics. === === ~~~ relatively early, he is surrounded on the job — 
_ Some evidence of the differential recep-_ _ by others with a similar restricted cultural 
_ tivity of leftist parties to middle- and work- - educational, and family background. Little 

- ing-class persons may be seen in the leader- _ external influence impinges on his limited — 

_ ship composition of Socialist and Communist — environment to increase his connections with 

The former have led by a the larger world and to heighten his sophis- 
higher proportion n of intellectuals, in spite of | tication. From early « childhood, he has sought 
an original | ideological emphasis on main- elias gratifications in favor of activities 
taining working-class “orientation. which might have long-term rewards. The 

- Communists, on the other hand, tend to logic of both his adult employment and his 

alienate their intellectual leaders and to be family situation reinforces this limited time- 
led by those with preponderantly working- an perspective. As North has well put it, isola- 

4 class occupations.*7 57 Almond’s study of the — tion from heterogeneous environments, char- 

| Appeals of Communism concludes: ncludes: acteristic of low- -status, operates to “limit the 
source of information, to retard the develop- 
Per while the party is open 1 to all comers, — 
working-class party members have better pros- __ ment of efficiency in judgment and reasoning 
pects of success in the party than middle-class abilities, and to confine the attention to more 7 
od recruits. This is probably due both to party trivial interests in life.” °® All of these char-— 


_ policy, which has always manifested greater — acteristics combine to produce a _ tendency to 


ships, i in -black- -and- white terms, a desire 
Ibid. pp. 313,392. 


immediate action without critical joy 


Por French data from 1936 to 1956 see Mattei ‘e 
“Les Candidats et les élus,” in L’Associa- impatience w with talk and discussion, Tack 


tion Francaise de science politique, Les Elections 
du 2 janvier, Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1956, | 58 Almond, op. cit., p. 190. This statement is 
462, and -“L’origine sociale du personnel parle- supported by analysis of the biographies of 123 
mentaire Prancals,” in Maurice Duverger, editor, Central Committee leaders of the Party in three 
_ Parties politiques et classes sociales en France, Paris: countries, as well as by interviews with 221 ex- : 
4 Librairie Armand Colin, 1955, pp. 291-329. For a Communists (both leaders and rank-and-file —_— 
comparison of German Social Democratic and Com- bers) in four countries, France, Italy, Great Britain, — 
munist parliamentary leadership before Hitler see and Gers 
Viktor Engelhardt, “Die Zusammensatzung_ C. North, Social Differentiation, Chapel 
Die Alter, Beruf, und Religionsbe- “Hil: University Carolina Press, 1926, 
kenntnis, ” Die Arbeit, 8 8 (January, 15 1931), p. 34 34.00 
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of interest in organizations which have a a ducive both to . withdrawal, or even apathy, 
a -~ -range gradualistic political perspective, and to strong ‘mobilization of hostile pre- 
and a readiness to follow leaders who offer dispositions. The same underlying factors 
a demonological interpretation of the pre- which predispose - individuals toward support © 
forces, ‘either reli extremist movements under certain con 
ditions may result in withdrawal from polit 
ical activity and concern under other 
character of the lower and tions. Lack of information, social isolation, 
} tasks of those who would lead them in terms little participation in groups outside of one ’s 
similar to those presented in this paper. we immediate circle, a short-term time perspec- 7 
specified as the chief task of the Communist _ tive, which generally characterize the lower 
parties the leadership of the broad masses, 7 strata, are associated both with low levels 
4 who are “slumbering, apathetic, hidebound, of political interest and involvement (while - 
inert, and dormant”—a picture borne out by maintaining authoritarian attitudes) in “nor-— 
the data presented here. These masses, said mal” non-crisis | periods and with action in 
Lenin, must be aligned for the “final and an extremist direction when those underlying 

decisive battle” (a term reminiscent of are activated by a crisis and» 


Armageddon) by the Party which alone can millenial appeals. 


_ Program for drastic change. In contrast to say TEST OF AN HYPOTHESIS 
pointed to the democratic parties and their © Thus far this paper has been concerned 
leadership as “vacillating, wavering, unsta- with the authoritarian proclivities of lower- 
ble” elements, | a characterization that is groups. One proposition which has 
_ probably valid Pod any political group lack- been drawn from the analysis is that the lack 
ing ultimate certainty in its program aa of a complex and rich frame of reference, 
willing to grant legitimacy to opposition — a tendency to view events from a concrete — 
and short-term perspective, is the vital inter- 
The political outcome of these predis- variable between low status and a 
positions, however, as suggested above, is predisposition toward transvaluational ex- 
determined by the multiplicity « of  tremist religion or politics. The proposition, 
bearing upon the development of authori- _ however, does not simply suggest that the | 
tarian predispositions. Isolation, a punishing lower strata will be authoritarian; it 
- childhood, economic and occupational insecu- _ that other things being equal, they will 
_rities, and a lack of sophistication are con- = the least complex alternative. If we _ 
69 Most of these characteristics have been et 4 62 Various studies indicate that lower-class indi- 
_ by psychologists as typical of adolescent attitudes viduals in the United States who are non-voters 
and perspectives. Werner Cohn, in “Jehovah’s Wit- and who have little political interest tend to reject 


nesses as a Proletarian Movement,” The American the democratic norms of tolerance. See Stouffer, 


; "Scholar, 24 (Summer, 1955), pp. 281-299, considers op. cit., and Connelly and Field, op. cit., p. 182. 
youth movements as a prototype of all a Studies of the behavior of the unemployed in coun- 


“proletarian” movements. Both “adolescence fixa- tries in which extremist movements have been weak, 
tion and anomie are causal conditions” of their such as the United States and Britain, indicate — 
_ development (p. 297), and all such organizations — apathy was their characteristic political response. 
have an “aura of social estrangement.” (p. 282). See, e.g., E. W. Bakke, Citizens Without Work, sal 
61V. I. Lenin, Left Wing Communism, An In- Haven: Yale University Press, 1940, pp. 46-70. On © 
- fantile Disorder, New York: International Pub- the other hand, German data indicate correlations — 
_ jishers, 1940, pp. 74-75. Lenin’s point, originally — between working-class unemployment and = 


- made in his pamphlet, What Is to Be Done?, ll of Communists and between middle-class unem- 


~ workers left to themselves would never develop ployment and support of Nazis. In France, Italy, 
socialist or class consciousness in place of economic and Finland today, those who have been unemployed | 
(“day to day” consciousness unless an organized tend to back the large Communist parties. See S. M. 
group of revolutionary intellectuals brought them Lipset, “Socialism : Left and Right,” op. cit., p. 181; 

a broader vision, is similar to the generalizations 7 and Erik Allardt , Social “Struktur Och Politisk 
presented here concerning the limited time perspec- — Aktivitet, Helsingfors: Soderstrom and C: o For- ; 
tive of the lower strata. — lagsaktiebolag, 1956, 84-85. 
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Ww ORKING- CLASS AUTHORITARIANISM 
_ can find situations in which extremist politics In Italy, France, and Finland, where the 7 
7 represents the more complex rather than the Communists are the largest party on the | 
— less complex form of transvaluational pol- left, the lower the income level of workers, z 
- itics, we should expect low status to be asso- the higher their Communist vote. A com- 
ciated with opposition to such movements — parison of the differences in the relative 
parties. income position of workers who vote Social- 
A situation in which an extremist 1 move- Democratic and those who back the Com- 
“ment is the more complex alternative exists “munists in two neighboring Scandinavian 
wherever the Communist Party is a small countries, Finland and Sweden, shows these 
party competing — against a large reformist alternative patterns clearly (see Table 5).% 
in England, the United ‘States, ‘These assumptions concerning the 
Sweden, and Norway. Ww here the Party is tionship between Communist strength, differ 
small and weak, it can not hold out the ential time perspective involved in support — 
7 promise “of immediate changes in the situa- of the party, and variations in the social base 
tion of the most deprived. Rather, such small of its electoral appeal hold by for all coun- 
extremist parties usually present the fairly tries for which data exist.°7 Data from one 
complex intellectual argument that tend-— 
encies inherent in the social and economic. 1953 indicate that the -Labor- Progressive (Com- 
h h he 1 ‘munist) Party drew more support from the skilled 
system will strengthen them in the long than the unskilled sections of the working class. 
run, 63 For the poorer worker, support of the For Brazil, see A. Simao, “O voto operario em Sao 
Swedish Social-Democrats, the British Labor Revista Brasilieras” politicos, 
- Party, or the American New Deal is a sim- oa. 1956), pp. 130-141. 
1 d i] derstood wa f 65 For a table giving precise statistics for Italy 
--~pler and more easily understood way OF nq France, see S. M. Lipset, “Socialism: Left and 
securing redress of grievances or improve- Right, East and West,” of. cit, p. 182. In pre- 
- ment of social conditions than supporting an Hitler Germany, where the Communists were a 
oan ig hey al d their electoral h 
-electorally insignificant Communist Party. a large party, they also secured their electoral strengt 


‘much more from the less skilled sections of the 
_ The available evidence from countries such workers than from the more skilled. See Samuel — 


as Norway ’ Sweden , Canada, Brazil, and — Pratt, The Social Basis of Nazism and Communism 
Great Britain. suggests the validity of this — in Urban Germany, M.A. thesis, Michigan State Col- 


_ interpretation. In these countries, where the lege, 1948, pp. 156 ff. be 
Finland, where the Communists are very 


Socialist Party is much larger, the sup) support 
Communists is stronger among —_ 
Pqrecs -paid and more skilled workers than it 
64 
” among the 7 — skilled and lowly paid. Or, to present the same 
in another way, in Finland 41 per cent of all 
63 Recent research on the early sources es of sup-_ workers earning less than 100 markkas a month 
_ for the Nazi Party challenges the hypothesis — vote Communist, as compared with only 12 per cent 


strong, their Support is drawn disproportionately 


siderably more success with the better paid _ 
more skilled workers than they do with the un- 


that it was the apathetic who came to its support among those earning over 600 markkas. In Sweden, 

prior to 1930, when it still represented a complex, 7 per cent of the workers earning less than 2,000 
_ long-range alternative. _A negative rank-order cor- kronen a year vote Communist, as compared with 
relation was found between the per-cent increase 25 per cent among those earning over 8,000. 

in the Nazi vote and the increase in the proportion § °®7It may be noted, parenthetically, that = 


voting, in the German election districts between the Socialist Party is small and/or new, it also 
1928 and 1930. Only after it had become a rela- represents a complex alternative, and attracts more 
tively large party did National Socialism recruit middle- -class support proportionately than when it 
the previously apathetic, who then could see is is ; a well-established mass party which an offer 
immediate potential. For a report of this research, ences reforms. On the other hand, when a 


see Lipset, Political Man, op. cit. small transvaluational group does mot offer an 


_ 64 For Norway, see Allen Barton, Sociological and intellectually complex alternative, it should draw 
Psychological Implications of Economics Planning disproportionate support from the lower strata. 
; in Norway, Ph.D. thesis, Columbia University, 1957; Such groups are the sectarian religions whose 
and several surveys of voting behavior in Norway — millenial appeals have no developed rationale. Some 
ta by a Norwegian poll organization in- slight evidence on this point in a political context © 


cluding the 1949 FAKTA Survey, and the February, T is available from a recent Norwegian poll which 7 
1954, and April, 1956, NGI Survey, the results of shows the composition of support for various é 
which are as yet unpublished. Data from the files parties. Only 11 persons supporting the Christian 
of the Canadian Gallup Poll for 1s, 1949, and party, which appeals to the more fundamentalist 
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5. INcoME 07 OF THE WorKING-CLAss SUPPORT OF THE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATI 


ts 


in Markkas §$Democra ~Communists in Kronen Democrats Communists 


4,001-6, 000 ia 

a Si (5176) 

a The Finnish data were secured from a special run made for this study by the Finnish Gallup Poll. ; 

i ‘The Swedish statistics were recomputed from data presented in Elis Hastad, et al., editors, “Gallup” och 


7 den Svenska Valjarkaren, wees: til Gebers Forlag, 1950, pp. 175- 176. Both studies include rural and 
urban workers. 


bel 


other | country, India, offer even sie evi- a thus can be considered an independent rep- 
they permit a comparison of variations in 7. In India, the Communists are a major 
strength within singe party, constituting the government or the 
dl and also because these data were located major opposition (with 25 per cent or more 


= ter the hypothesis was formulated | and of the votes) in two states, Kerala and : 
_ Andhra. While it has substantial strength 


; Lutherans who are comparable to those in Sweden in | some other states, it is much weaker in 


discussed earlier, were included in the total sample, | _ the rest of India. If the proposition is valid - 
but 82 per cent (nine) of these came from lower- that Communist appeal should be relatively 
income groups (less than 10,000 kronen per year). greater among the lower and uneducated 
In comparison, 57 per cent of the 264 Labor Party ‘strata where the Pa rty is powerful, and pro- 


_ Supporters and 39 per cent of the 21 Communist 1 : 
- supporter earned 10,000 kronen or more. Thus ~ portionately stronger among the higher and 


‘= Communist Party as the most complex trans better educated ones” where e it is weak, 
~-valuational alternative drew its backing from rela- the characteristics of Party voters 
tively high strata, while the fundamentalist Chris- vary) greatly in different parts of India. 


tians appeared to have the economically poorest — +4 

social base of any party in the country. See the NGI This is precisely what Table shows. 

Survey of February, 1954, issued in December, 1956, here the Indian Communist | Party 1S" 

in preliminary mimeographed form. = small, its support, like that of the 

Taste 6. COMMUNIST AND PREFER ENCES IN InpIA, BY CLAss AND EDUCATION * 


ab Communist Party Preferences in Preferences for = 


= These figures have been anime from tables qe in the Indian Institute ‘of Public a 
% Monthly Public Opinion Surveys, Vol. 2, No. 4, 5, 6, 7 (Combined Issue), New Delhi, January-April, 
- 1957, pp. 9-14. This was a pre-election poll, not a report of the actual voting results. The total sample 
= consisted of 2,868 persons. The Socialist Party and the Praja-Socialist Party figures are combined here, 
sie they share essentially the same moderate program. The ‘support given to them in Andhra and Kerala 


too small to be presented separately, 
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WORKING-CLASS AUTHORITARIAN IM 


small moderate Socialist Parties, comes dis- ganizations, trade unions, 7 
proportionately from relatively well-to- parties played a major 
— _ and better educated © strata. The picture political democracy in the nineteenth and 
shifts sharply ir in Kerala and Andhra, where early twentieth centuries. These struggles 
rong. The middle class for political freedom by the workers, like 
‘provides only seven per cent of Communist — those of the middle class before them, took — 
_ support there, with the working class supply- place in the context of a fight for economic 7 
ing 74 per cent, showing the difference in rights." Ps Freedom — of organization and of 7 
the constituency of an extremist party "speech, as well as universal suffrage, were 
it becomes an effective political force.® a necessary means in the battle for a ‘better — <a 


Educational differences among party sup- _ standard of living, social et 


ees show a similar pattern, _ hours, and the like. The upper classes resisted 
extension of political freedom as part of 
HISTORICAL PATTERNS AND el ae their defense of economic and social privilege 

Few groups in history have ever volun- 

tarily espoused civil liberties and freedom 
for those who advocate measures they con-— 
e é face of profoundly anti- democratic tend- "sider despicable or dangerous. Religious free- a 
encies in lower class groups, their political dom emerged in the western world because 
organizations and movements in the more the contending powers found themselves 
“industrialized democratic countries have sup- unable to destroy the other group 
ported both economic and 
Economic liberalism or leftism flows from tana, 3 (1956), pp. 378-396. In an on article on 
their situation, producing demands for re- the recent British “race riots,” Michael Rumney — 


distribution of the wealth, but their situation notes the working-class base of anti-Negro senti- 
neither produces nor calls for non-economic ™éent and goes so far as to predict that “the Labor — 
_ party will become the enemy of the Negro as time 


liberalism, support of ethnic tolerance, and goes on.” He reports that “while the Conservative 


democratic ‘norms. Of course, wo workers’ party has been able to stand behind the police and 
_ take any means it feels necessary to preserve the 
6s The hypothesis presented here does not ny peace, the Labor party has been strangely silent. 
to explain the growth of small parties. Adaptations If it speaks it will either antagonize the men who 
to major crises, particularly depressions and wars, riot against West Indians, or forfeit its claim om 
are probably the key factors initially increasing the being the party of equal rights.” “Left Mythology Y 
ae pr for a small “complex” party. For an analysis and British Race Riots,” The New Leader (Sep- > 
of the change in electoral support of a Socialist party tember 22, 1958), pp. 10-11, | | 
as it moved up to a major party status, see S. M. - a. Similarities exist between the behavior of 
| aie Agrarian Socialism, Berkeley: University of middle-class groups at the time when they 4. 
California Press, 1950, esp. pp. 159-178. lowly ranked in a predominantly aristocratic and 
69 There have been many exceptions to the gen- feudal society and working-class groups in newly 
tee that democratic leftist parties based on industrialized societies. The affinities of both for 
‘the lower strata support non-economic liberalism. — religious and economic “radicalism,” in the same 
| The Australian Labor party has been the foremost — sense, are striking. Calvin’s doctrine of predestina- 
‘supporter of a “white, Australia.” Similarly, in = tion, as Tawney points out, performed the same 
| United States until the advent of the ideological function for the eighteenth century bourgeoisie as 
_ New Deal, the lower-class based Democratic party did Marx’s theory of the inevitability of socialism 
has usually been the more anti-Negro of the two for the sesietadies in the roca Both “set 
= For documentation of this point see “Classes their virtue at their best in sharp antithesis with 
and Parties in American Politics,” in Lipset, Politi- the vices of the established order at its worst, taught 
cal Man, op. cit., Chapter 9. “The American labor them to feel that they were a chosen people, made 
movement has opposed non-white immigration, and them conscious of their great destiny . . . and reso- _ 
much of it maintains barriers against Negro mem- lute to realize it.” The Communist Party, as did 
bers. Even the Marxist Socialist movement of west- the Puritans, insists on “personal responsibility, — 
ern Europe was nct immune to anti-Semitism. Thus, discipline and asceticism,” and although ‘the his-— 
a before World War I there were several anti- Semitic 7 torical contents differ, they may have the same — 
incidents in which Socialists were involved, some sociological roots: in isolated, status-deprived occu- 
- avowedly anti-Semitic leaders connected with differ- _ Rational groups. See R. H. Tawney, Religion ond 
ent socialist parties, and strong resistance shown to : the Rise of Capitalism, New York: Penguin Books, 
é committing the socialist organization to oppose anti- ‘ 1947, pp. 9, 99. For a similar point, see Donald G. 
Semitism. See E. Silberner the Anti-Semitic Tra- MacRae, “The Bolshevik Ideology,” The Cambridge 
dition in Modern Scripta 3 (December, PP. 164-177. 
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the entire society, and beceuse | is vulnerable in a 
the very struggle led many men to lose faith political democracy since there are more poor 
and interest in religion, and consequently - people than well-to-do and promises to re- 
_ lose the desire to suppress dissent. Similarly, _ distribute wealth and to create a better life 
universal suffrage and freedom of organiza- for the lower classes are difficult to rebut. 
. -. and opposition developed in many coun- Consequently, conservatives have tradition- 

“tales either as concessions to the established ally feared a thorough-going political nl 
strength of the lower classes or as means of “racy and have endeavored in most countries 
controlling the lower classes, a tactic advo- —by restricting the franchise, or by manip- 
cated and _ used by such sophisticated con- - ulating the legislature through second cham- 
Servatives as Disraeli and Bismarck. bers or overrepresentation of rural districts 

_ Once in existence and although come and small towns (traditional conservative 
in a conflict of interests, however, democratic _ strongholds)—to prevent a popular majority © 


socialist movement has incorporated these 

values into its general ideology. But the fact 

that the ideology of the movement is dem- tn f 

ocratic does not mean that its supporters defended by conservatives, probably have an 

actually understand its implications. The _ attraction for individuals | with authoritarian — 

evidence seems to indicate that ‘understand- predispositions. 

ing of and adherence to these norms are It would be a mistake to conclude from 
highest among leaders and lowest among — 
followers. The genera! opinions or attitudinal authoritarian predispositions of the lower- 

predispositions of the rank and file are rela- 1 classes necessarily constitute a threat to 
tively unimportant in predicting behavior as" democratic social system; nor should similar | 
long as the organizations to which they are id ‘conclusions be “drawn about the anti- < 


tional system. Thus, the western labor = 


| norms, like others, become part of an institu- 7 from controlling the quemmant. The ideol- 


loyal continue to act democratically. In spite ocratic > aspects of conservatism. Whether or 
_ of the workers’ greater authoritarian propen- pot a given class supports restrictions on 


- sity, their organizations which are anti-Com- freedom depends on a wide constellation of 
munist still function as better defenders and 


carriers of democratic values than parties this surve survey, the conservative government submitted 
__ based on the middle class. In Germany, the a proposal to outlaw the party to referendum. Dur- 
United States, Great Britain, Japan, ing the referendum electoral campaign, the Labor 

individuals who support the democratic left _ party and the trade-unions came out vigorously 


against the proposal. Considerable shifting took 
7 party ose more likely to sapee civil lib- _ place thereafter, to the point that the measure to 


7 outlaw the Communists was actually defeated by 
within each ose stratum who back a small majority, and Catholic workers who had 
the conservative parties. That is, workers overwhelmingly favored the measure when first © 


_ questioned by the Gallup Poll eventually followed | 
who back the democratic left a likely the advice of their party and unions and voted — 


to have tolerant or non-authoritarian atti- against it. See Leicester Webb, Communism and 

_ tudes than workers who support the con- Democracy in Australia, A Survey of the 1951 
servative parties. Similarly, middle-class Referendum, New York: Praeger, 1955. 
172A study of the 1952 elections in the — 
i ~ States reveals that at the grammar school, high 
liberties than -middle- -class conserva school, and college levels individuals who scored 


_ tives. It is probable that organized sociai- high on an “authoritarian personality” scale were 


democracy not only supports civil liberties - much more likely to vote for Eisenhower than for 

but influences its supporters in the same ond and 

lectora oice,” American Politic cience Re- 

direction.” view, 49 (March, 1955), pp. 173-190. In Britain, 

a study of working-class anti-Semitism reports that 

aa striking case in point ite in aaa the small number of Conservatives in the — 

in 1950. During a period of much agitation about were much more anti-Semitic than the Liberals — 

the dangers of the Communist party, a Gallup Poll and the Laborites. James H. Robb, Working-class 

survey reported that 80 per cent of the electorate Anti-Semite, London: Tavistock ee, 1954, 
outlawing the unists. Shortly after 93~ 


the data presented in this paper that the 
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WORKING- CLASS AUTHORITARIANISM 
factors: of which those discussed her 
a part. limited, if any, schooling. Thus the i incorpo- 
_ The instability of the democratic ae ration of the workers into the body politic in 
in general and the strength of the Commu- - the industrialized western world has greatly 
nists in particular closely related reduced their authoritarian ‘predispositions, 
national levels of economic development, in- although in the United States, for example, 
cluding degrees of educational attainment.”* | McCarthy demonstrated that an irrespon- 
_ The Communists represent a mass movement - sible demagogue who combines a nationalist : “4a 
in the poorer countries of Europe and else- and anti-elitist appeal can still secure con- : 
where, but are weak where economic develop- Ss siderable support from the less educated. “<_ Ci 
_ ment and educational attainment are high. ner While the evidence as to the effects of 
~The lower classes of the less developed rising standards of living and education per- 
countries are poorer, more insecure, less edu- - mi mits us to maintain hopeful expectations g 
cated, and possess fewer status symbols than ~ concerning working-class political values and ; 
sy those of the more well-to-do nations. In the — behavior i in those countries in which extrem-_ 
more developed stable democracies 0 of west- ism is weak, the available data “suggest 
ern Europe, North America, and . Australasia pessimistic conclusions with -Tegard to the 
the lower classes are “in the society” as well less” economically developed, unstable de- 
as “of it”: their cultural isolation is much less mocracies. Where an extremist party has se- 
i, than the isolation of the poorer groups in a cured the support of the lower classes, often 
other who a are cut off by stressing equality and economic security 


aS at the « expense of liberty, it is problematic — 
— 73 See S. M. Lipset, “Some Social Requisites of Whether this support can be taken away ‘The " 
Democracy,” American Political Science Review, 53 it through use of democratic methods. The 
po 1959), pp. 69-105; ; and Political Man, Communists, in particular, combine the two _ 
types of politics which have a basic appeal 


eT is in the advanced industrial countries, h 1 dicali d 
- principally the United States, Britain, and North. 0 these c asses, economic radicalism an deed 
western Europe, where national income has been chiliastic view of the world. W hether dem- 


‘ rising, where mass expectations of an equitable share cratic working-class parties able to ome, 
in that increase are relatively fulfilled, and where strate convincingly their ability to. defend © 
social mobility affects ever greater numbers, that ~ economic and class interests ca can be built up 


extremist politics have least hold. 4 Daniel Bell, “The 
‘Theory of Mass Society,” Commentary, 22 (July, = the less stable democracies is a moot 
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ATHERS AND SONS: FOUNDATIONS OF 
Rosrrr E E. LANE 


a 
os _ After a brief examination of ‘ ‘typical” father-son relationships in several cultures, this study — bed 
focuses on the youthful relationships with their fathers of fifteen normal working and lower- 
_ middle class men, information derived from depth interviews. Expressing rebellious ae” ty 
a in political terms is completely alien to this sample—even for the four whose relationships + | 
_ with their fathers were damaged. Such damaged relationships, however, are associated with eon 
_ (1) limited political information (because of the need to concentrate on the self in the absence — ‘eB 
of an appropriate model), (2) authoritarianism, (3) inability to criticize legitimate =... 
on figures (because of a need to stifle anti-authority feelings), and (4) a pessimistic view of social — 
7 improvement. The opposite characteristics, revealed in the majority of the sample, are said 
to be expressed in American political and policy in specified 


speaking, there are three monopolizes the opportunity y for 
}x which a father lays the foundations ig versation at the dinner table, is one 
ki | for his son’s political beliefs. He may has been explored at length." The Japanese — 
do this, first, through indoctrination, both father, partially | deified like his ancestors, 
y overt and covert as a model for imitation, so strictly attentive to protocol and detail in - 
oo that the son picks up the loyalties, beliefs, the home, is another.? The Russian father — 
and values of the old man. Second, he places: image—the gruff, indulgent, somewhat un-- 


a ¢@ child in a social context, giving him an disciplined but spontaneous and warm indi- 
: ethnicity, class position, and community or vidual—is a third.* And the American father > : 


regional environment. And, he helps to shape is said to be more of a brother than a father, — 


- political beliefs by his. personal relations with joined with his son under the same female 
his son and by the way he molds the cide. sabe uninspired but certainly not frighten- 
ality which must sustain and develop a social _ing.* Here is an image to compare with 
_ orientation. The combination of these three others and, , as with the other models, its 
_ processes produces the “Mendelian law” ‘of caricaturistic exaggeration nevertheless rep- 
politics: the inheritance of political loyalties resents an identifiable likeness 
and beliefs. But while imitation and common ___ The father-son relationship - may be ex- 
social stakes tend to enforce this law, the plored with the help of data on the lives _ 
socialization process may work to repeal it. and politics of fifteen men interviewed re- 
it is the socialization process, the way in cently at considerable length. . These men — 
_ which fathers and sons get along with each represent a random sample drawn from the 
other, that we examine in this paper. voting list of 220 citizens living in a mod- 

Some perspective is gained by noting erate income housing development in 
number of possible models of the way fathers Eastern industrial city. Out of fifteen asked, 
through their rearing practices may affect fifteen (prompted by a modest 

their sons’ social outlook. The German model ———— 
the stern father who emphasizes masculine 1 See Bertram H. Shaffner, Father Land, a Study 


if of Authoritariani the G Family, New 
“hardness” and “fitness” in ead and Columba 


_ *I wish to acknowledge financal assistance in _ Alfred H. Stanton and Stewart E. Perry, editors, 
& the form of a Faculty Research Fellowship from — Personality | and Political Crisis, Glencoe, IIl.: Free 
the Social Science Research Council, a Fellowship Press, 1951. 
at the Center for Advanced Study in the Be- ~2See Ruth Benedict, 
-havioral Sciences, and a modest but indispensable the Sword, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1946. 
‘grant from the former Behavioral Sciences Division *See Henry V. Dicks, “Observations on 
of the Ford Foundation. This article is a revised — temporary Russian Behavior,” Human Relations, 
aa 4 version of a paper presented at the annual meet- 5 (May, 1952), pp. 111-176. ‘bel eo _ 
: ing of the American Political Science Association, e., See Erik Erikson, Childhood and Society, New on 
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"FOUNDATIONS: OF POLITICAL 
to be ‘even though these Voters. This probably implies that any warp- 
: interviews ranged from ten to fifteen hours, ing of personality which may have taken 
_ administered in from four to seven install- 4 place in childhood was marginal. We a are, 
_ ments. The characteristics of the sample are : then, dealing with the relationships of child- ui 
hood experiences and political expression 
They were a all white, married, n, moderately “normal” group. We are not 
and Eastern, involved with the extremes of personality 
“f __, Their incomes ranged from 2,400 to 6, 300 damage, or the bottom rung of the social 
dollars (with one exception : his income was — _ ladder, or a highly socially alienated group. 


about 10,000 dollars in 1957 
Ten had working class Unlike the studies of American Communists an 


~ painter, plumber, policeman, railroad fireman, or of nativist agitators,® this paper is con- 
and machine operator. Five had white collar cerned with middle normal America, 
ra occupations such as salesman, bookkeeper, and with more or less adjusted people. This is an . 


aie ron ranged from 25 to 54 years important point because our findings differ 


_ most of them were in their thirties. oa i in certain respects from those of other stud- eS 
co _ Twelve were Catholic, two Protestant, and ies, but they do not necessarily ¢ conflict with f 


one was Jewish, them. 
Pa All are native-born; their nationality back- 
grounds include: six Italian, five Irish, 
_ Polish, one Swedish, one Russian (Jewish), THE E UNFOUGHT WAR OF aint, o 


% All were employed at the time of the inter- The influence of the son’s ‘rebellious atti- — 
Three concluded their schooling after gram- to be important in explaining radic | move- 
_ mar school and eight after some high school; , ments, particularly ‘youth moveme: = 


finished high school, one had some college 
son’s basic position is one of growing from 


and one went to school. 
complete dependence to independence. Dur- 


a ‘The interviews were taped, with the Per- ing the later stages of this growth he and Sage 
mission of the interviewees, and transcribed — “his father each must make a rather drastic + 
for analysis. There was an agenda of topics _ adjustment to the changing relationship 
_ and questions but the interviews were not _ called forth by the son’s maturation. Under 
closely structured, being “conducted with certain circumstances the son may 
"probes and follow- “up questions | in a con- against the family and particularly against 
style. The topics included: father. Is this the typical ‘American 
current social questions, such as “foreign pattern—as Erikson denies? Unlike German 
: "policy, unions, taxes, and desegregation; (2) youth, he argues, American youngsters do 
political parties; (3) political leaders and hot rebel, although willing and able to do 
leadership; (4) social groups and atom so, “because the paternal discipline is “Rot 
‘memberships; (5) ideological orientation to rebel against? 
toward “democracy, “equality,” e explored the question of rebellion, par- 
and “government;” (6) personal values and ticularly in its political aspects, with our 
- philosophies of life; (7) personality dimen- Eg fifteen men and found that there was indeed — 
Sions—partially “explored through standard very little evidence of the kind relation- 
; (8) life histories, including attitudes 
“towards parents, brothers and sisters, school, 


In addition to the interviews, a group 


tests were administered on anxiety, sa 5 Gabriel Almond, The Appeals of Communism, 


_tarianism, anomie, information, and certain Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1954; Mor- 
Dahil Lied ee... L. Ernst and David Loth, Report on the Amer 


social attitudes. can Communist, New York: Holt, 1952, 

_ The characteristics of the! sample, as in - €Leo Lowenthal and N. Guterman, Prophets of — 
any study, affect the relati¢nships discov- Deceit, New York: Harper, 1949. For an inter- 
ered. It should be stressed that this is esting case analysis of father-son relationships 


sample of men who, by and large, are well 


adjusted to society: "they are married and 
children, he hold jobs, are Erikson, “op. Pp. pp. 280-288, 
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the s son thought himself ‘old to independence and the economic 
as a man. The father-son opposition took — dations for a life no longer dependent on— 
relatively minor forms: the question of what paternal Pleasure by leaving school shortly © 
hour to come in at night, the use of the before they were ready to graduate—thus — 
. family car, the son’s conduct in school. Con- : striking directly at the interests of parents — 
aie the political expression of such rebel-_ determined to see their children “get ahead 
- lious feelings, there were strong indications — in the world. ” Of course this act had com- 
_ that this subject remained on the periphery pensations for parents in need of money, 
_ of the men’s world of f experience. < yo but there seems to have been more of a 
ag Although the major evidence comes from genuine conflict of wills in this area than 
the biographical material, answers to a ques-_ in any other. Quitting school, in some ways, 
tion on youthful rebellion or radicalism are is the American youth’s equivalent of his 
revealing. ‘Rapuano, auto parts supply European opposite of conservative parentage 
man with a rather undisciplined tendency joining a socialist or fascist party. ja 
to vent his aggression on social targets (com-— Him Two reasons then for the apolitical quality 
_-munists and doctors), responds in bewilder- of youthful revolt: are the low salience of 
and finally denies any such tendency. politics in the American home the 
_ O'Hara, an oiler in a large factory and one opportunity for rebellion in other pel A = 
; of the more class-conscious interviewees, | is . third reason may be—to use a hyperbole— 7 
confused and takes the question to mean the relatively low salience of the father in 
rebellion against his brothers and sisters. the American scheme. We asked our men, 
a Woodside, a policeman who rejected his “Who made the important decisions in your 
Sa father with v venom, ‘responds to | an ‘inquiry parents’ household?” One replied that they 
about his own ‘youthful rebellion or rad- _ were jointly made, two that their fathers — 


fcalism: the important decisions, and twelve 
Oi. 
testified that mother was boss. The state- 


I do remember through the depression that eer ee 
my folks mentioned that it seems as though _ ment of Ruggiero, a maintenance er engineer _ 


more could have been done—that the parties and supply man from a remarkably happy 
ae have made more means of work so home, typifies | the most ‘frequent: point of 


= 


that the poverty wouldn’t be existing so much _ ,;, 


with you yourself. Sen ‘Which of parents would you say was 
AN the boss in your family? ‘—I’d say my mother 


‘He turns the | question of his own rebellion > My father was easy-going in the house. . . “- 
family matter: the We found that mother ran the house exactly 


family was more or less disgruntled. Only _ the way she wanted to. She took care of the 

one man, better educated than others, speaks Paid allt the bills. 

of his own moderate radicalism in a way Now it may re that fr iene a child’ S perspec- 

- which could be interpreted as a search for tive that Mother is usually boss. But the 
independence f from or opposition to. his unanimity on this point is convincing, 
parents. the more so because the accompanying 
‘There are several reasons why ‘political comments generally show no overlord in the | 
_ expression of youthful defiance failed to come _ background. Even in this immigrant and 

is the low salience of politics for second generation population Mom had 
: the parents. Few of the men could remember _ taken over.3 Why, then, rebel against Father? 
many political discussions in the home and There is a fourth reason for the 
‘some were uncertain whether their parents ow rate of political rebellion. _In the Amer- 


bes 


Democrats or Republicans. If the | ican home child given considerable 
Ds man cared s so little about politics, there was latitude. -“Permissiveness” is the term used 
little reason to challenge him in this area. . currently to express this ‘idea and although ~ 


Another reason is that when there is a need ‘the term and idea are in bad odor among ‘ 
_—— some critics, it is clear that the prevailing | 


to > assert independence — there are ways of 
' doing it which come closer to the paternal ‘standards of child c care even twenty ‘years 


generally / American) value scheme. One 8 Compare Margaret Mead, And Keep Your 
of these is to - school. Four ¢ or five » men Powder Dry, New York: Morrow, 1942. stiead 
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‘ FOUNDATIONS OF POLITICAL BELIEF 


Vs 


3 ago allowed a degree of freedom in - school, 


; _ neighborhood, and home not generally prev- 
alent in Europe or Asia.® To a large extent, 
the boy is on his own. This is Erikson’s 

7 point, but we can illustrate it in detail. Thus 


_ ground whose schooling included graduate — 
study, reperts on his tendency to political — 
radicalism in his youth: “I think ‘there must — 
also be the adolescent revolt aspect, which 
was never acute with me... . 


as far as I was concerned, no necessity for 


it to be acute. I didn’t feel hemmed in by 


my parents. ” Rapuano talks of his “reckless” 
youth in which he ran free with other boys, 
_ and some of the men speak of their parents’ 
_ Preoccupations that gave them opportunity 
" to live a “free life.” Many of the boys had 
- earned money for their own as well as their 


families’ use by selling papers orking in 


Farrel, a man from a working class back- 


There was, 


man. Interpretation of this situation must be 
circumspect, since people are supposed . 
love their parents and are even commanded — 


to honor them. During the 


a ever, interstitial comments, reportorial selec- 
tion of incidents, and graphic silences, as 
well as the explicit expressions of like and ~ 
_ dislike, present a clear picture of father- —_ 
"relations. 
both bad and good father- -son relations. In 
these four cases of damaged relations we 
note two patterns. One is identification with- 
Bs out affection, represented by only one case. 
5 The other, the rejection pattern, is illustrated — 
_by three cases. This section briefly pictures 
the father-son relationships of these four 
_ men. In the following secticus their political 


Identification without 


The 


"grocery stores, or cleaning school. American ‘youth, as we have noted, 


Nor was this freedom attributab! pa paren-— 
“tal indifference. W hen Rapuano was struck — 


does not. invest much emotional in 


‘with a stick. _A free child assured of sup- _ Pattern where the youth identifies with his 


 portive parental assistance 
does not need to rebel. 
minority of four or five of chil- 


- dren, however, had suffered under controls 


= seem strict ia most American stand- — 


MEN WHOSE FAILED THEM 


_ rebellion are ‘rather slight and that its polit- 


& expression is miniscule, it does not fol- b 


father, struggles for his approval, gradually — 
asserts himself against him as" though as- 
_saulting a fortress, departs, and returns to 
be like him — — another paternal fortress — 
semi-professional boxer follows this tradition. 
Now, at the age of 25, he stresses his respect 
for his father, but his report shows little — 


_ affection. Of discipline he says: ore 


y ‘He was pretty strict—very strict. He’d been 


low that the American son, particularly | the 3 there, and of course, all the way through 


_ son of immigrants, identifies with his father 

_—introjects the paternal ideal, as the 
choanalysts might say—and accepts the male 


role as it has been played on the home stage. 
At least four of our fifteen men probably had 
experienced seriously damaged relations with 
- their fathers and even in the roseate glow of 
childhood do not the old 
On this see Robert R. E. 
“Maccoby, and Harry Levin, Patterns of Child 
- Rearing, Evanston, IIL: Row, Peterson, 1957; and 
_ Robert J. Havighurst and Allison Davis, “A Com- 
_ parison of the Chicago and Harvard Studies of 
- Social Class Differences in Child Rearing,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 2 20 (August, 7, pp. 
438-442, 


_ brought up strict, and in an old Irish rough 


_ school it was very strict [the father went to a 
‘fq Catholic seminary]. So he was pretty strict 
- with me, more so than with the two girls. 


When asked about his father’s good poin z 


he responds in the same terms as though 
everything else were blotted out: “Well . 
(long pause) ... his good points v were that 
* he knew when to be strict and when to be 
lenient.” Except on the question « of sports — 
_ (where the father gave instruction, but noth- 
ing is said of a good time), there is little 
Tie. 
in ‘this relationship. 
Yet there is identification. The son has 


adopted his father’s strict manner. Sullivan 
— had left his family because his wife would 


Sullivan, a ‘railroad "fireman and former 
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“outside 


should, give instant obedience. His “At one time I felt I'd my father—that 
rebellion—and he he did rebel—is 01 over Boi if anything ever happened to ‘him it would 
4 Oh, ever “everything wee 09. be a wonderful thing.” But today he plays 
body could tell me nothing. Boy oh boy I checkers with the pathetic old man and helps © 
fi found out, though. That’s one thing my father | him when he’s in trouble. He hated his 
_ would always try and .. . teach me things, father in the past for the beatings he gave — 
and offer advice and so on. But no, I wouldn’t his mother, the humiliation he brought on 


listen. He told me especially about discipline | 
= orders and so ones von used to like to = the | household, and | the physical suffering to 


_ take orders. I don’t think I was in the service - the children: “It’s a pretty gruesome thing 
a month when I wrote and told him, “Boy, to tell anybody that a father could neglect 


some day kids so much. Believe me, a good many 
oing to say that—and boy, you are.” The 4... 

good thing s I’ve seen where I had just water, 


Sullivan is a’ “hard” to not the whole day.” 
mean, but these i isa steely quality about him | Dempsey is an older man who married a 
_ which reflects his experience in and exalta- q 

tion of the Marine Corps, as well as his lived with his mother they 
father’ s values. married, with his brothers. In compar- 
Rejection of the father. Unlike Sullivan, with DeAngelo. and Woodside, his re- 
three others, W oodside, Dempsey, and De- actions to his father are more veiled and he 

_ Angelo, reject their fathers outright. | There identifies somewhat more with him. He 
: is no effort to | cover over their feelings, to thinks of him as “a hard working man, the 
take” back the “criticism, undo the damage, same as I am now, and couldn’t get much 
~ unsay the words. Something within them is further than I probably will . . . although © 
quite clear and solid on this matter and they my hopes are probably a little bit higher.” 
are not shaken by fear or guilt at te thought But through the veil we see more granite 
such rejection. than flesh and blood: ood: iy A 


_ DeAngelo is a factory machine operative, ‘Did your father have a sense of humor?’— 


whose father and mother ‘separated when he Well, that I couldn’t say. As I say, we were 
“was an infant; _ never too chummy with him. He never was a 


2 father. Of his father, who lives in the fellow to be chummy with us children. . . 7 
‘3 don’t | He was one of them guys—it had to be it, or 


same town, laconically he says: “ — was no way out of it. 
bother with him.” Of his step- father: 


guy when he was sober, but There apparently were few 
"i he was bad when he was drunk. I never had - little fun, and strict curfews. What things 
“ too much respect for him. . . .When he was did Dempsey admire a about his father? “Only 


mother was bigger than him—didn’t have too 


much trouble taking care of him. After a chance to do—to choose what we wanted to 


a while my mother left him, you know, and we at the time [reference to choice of religion 
on ourown, in which they chose the mother’s religion. 


DeAng ‘Outside of that he was a very hard man.’ 
eAngelo narrowly missed re orm school — - And a few minutes later he repeats, “he 


when in high school—from. which the prin- 
cipal ordered him to leave, possibly through hard— very hard and stern 


THE POLITICS OF FILIAL ALIENATION 
‘inspired internal gyroscope kept him on 


even keel ‘through a series of such adversi- Having metal American pat- 

ties. Today he is the father of six boys, a_ tern of father-son relationships and isolated 

_ steady breadwinner, _ and union ‘shop si steward four deviant cases, we turn to an inquiry 
into the politics of these latter four men. 

Woodside, a a policeman with a conscience, § Low information and social interest The 

a remembers his childhood with horror because x question of political information is co consid- 


of the ‘tsresponsible drunken behavior of nis ered first, partly | because it indicates the 


drunk he wanted to argue, you know. But my that he was a hard worker, and gave us a 


follow his orders about the management father and particularly his f 
alll 
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FOUNDATIONS OF POLITIC. ICAL BEL BELIEF | 


. degree of interest i in the social world outside ne nection with father-son relations are are well 
~ oneself. Our measure of political information known. Here it is sufficient to note that in 


is made up of questions on local, national, order to believe that people ¢ can live and i) 


and _ international institutions and events. work as cooperative re equals or at least as 
The local events, in particular, are not trusting partners, a person must have _ 
ee usually | learned in school, since they include perienced such a relationship. In their a 
such items as “Who is the local boss of New tions with their fathers, these men neal 
Haven?” and “How would you go about such experience. i. ee, 
- getting a traffic light put on your corner?” S& Speak no evil of the political leader. Thee — 
a It is therefore especially significant that these — is a third area of political outlook which 
four men, concerning political information, — seems to be shared by these four men with 
_ rank as the four lowest of the fifteen cases. damaged father relations, a . quality which in 
_ There are several Teasons for this. T The some measure sets them | apart from the 


couraged each of these four to frame his otherwise, people generally prefer to speak 


loss or lack of a secure parental ‘model en en- others. . Although ‘political lore would have it 7 


own life style and to o engage in the lifelong well of ‘political leaders thar than to speak il 
7 business of self-discovery. Each man is his of them. ath But the average citizen can 
own Pygmalion. More importantly, the de- criticize such leaders, designate those he 
velopment of a personal sense of security, of ‘dislikes, and weigh the good and bad points 
_ being a loved and wanted and respected per- of each on occasion. Our ' four deviant cases 
son, which is a bulwark against psychic con-— found such criticism or even objectivity more 
flict, is lacking. This lack seems to be borne difficult than the others. wi ened 
: out by the evidence of severe anxiety in ; Ths Sullivan admires Monroe, Lincoln » Tru- 
four cases. Dempsey > and DeAngelo rank man, and Eisenhower. He defends Truman 
among the four highest seorets on the “neu- against those who believe that his attack on 
_ rotic anxiety” scale. Sullivan ranks third on the music critic was out of order. He defends 
a social anxiety scale and shows evidence of Ike for the vacations he takes. When asked 
severe sex-tension, as indicated by his top about political leaders he dislikes: ‘Well, 
score in this area (and his marriage is break- from what I learned in history, Grant seemed 
ing up). DeAngelo ranks fourth on this sex- to be pretty useless Sike [pause]. He didn’ t 
tension scale. Woodside, while less troubled seem to do too much [mentions that he was _ 
by sexual problems and “neurotically” a drunkard]. And [pause] I mean I don’ 
anxious, ties for first place on the scale of dislike him, either, but—I don’t dislike ool 
= anxiety; he is, by his own account and of them. ” Question: “How about living lead- : 
other searcher ~4 ers, or recent leaders, which of these 
around “security” and has somatic difficu you say you had the least respect for?” 
ties, Answer, after a pause: “Well [long pause], 
Anxiety can lead into politics as well aS none that I could think of.” 
away from politics. People can defend them- 


Dempsey 1 likes W ashington and Lincoln, 
selves against anxiety by knowing more than A 
others — or people may succumb to a. and, when probed, Wilson and Truman, for. 


demands of anxiety by knowing less. Gen- whom he voted. Asked about t any particular 


erally in the American apolitical culture feelings about Dewey” he says, No, 


” 
anxious ‘man does not employ politics as a wouldn’t say that.” Roosevelt esd “a very 


_ defense against his conflicts. One of the little — ——— Eisenhower is also a “very good 


appreciated bene benefits of such a culture is the —— 
low premium on politics for the — po oa In 1948 sii a quarter and a third of a 
national sample could find nothing unfavorable 


_— Authoritarianism. Three of the four men to say about Truman or Dewey, but almost every-— 


Done could mention something favorable about both — 
score strongly. on authoritarianism: candidates. See Angus Campbell and Robert 


Angelo has the highest score in the group, The People Elect a President, Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
. for fourth; | Survey Research Center, 1952; and Angus Camp- 
i and Sullivan and Woodside tie for bell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren E. Miller, The 
only Dempsey’s ranking is moderate. The 


Voter Decides, Evanston, Ill: Row Peterson, 
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¢ doing every he p possibly can.” the "political “authority 

can think of no mistakes he has made. —— the family. He cannot bring himself to 

DeAngelo says he doesn’t particularly ad- express his hostility without quickly with- 
mire any political leaders. But: “I like them. drawing his remarks and saying something 

I mean I didn’t think anything bad about of a positive nature. The expression of hos- 
thea y’know.” Questioned about an earlier tility to authority figures is painful and 

reference to Robert Taft, he replies: Sullivan simply. avoids this pain. 


Well, I mean, I thought for being President The other three men express outright hos- 
1 thought he’d be a little better in know- how _tility toward or unrelieved criticism of their 
: savvy than Eisenhower, y’know. I ain g fathers. Why not also of political authority? — 
got nothing against Eisenhower—he’s good, a In the first place, there is a carryover of fear 


I don’t . . . I don’t think he should have run 
again because I think his health is—his health been obliterated by the adult emancipation. 


was ‘good enough, Men do not easily forget those childhood 
ion of health. When asked specifically about with love, combined 


le he dislikes, distrusts, thinks to be ~ 
the job: “Well, I worship and envy of strength exists, which 


know, not offhand.” -father-hatred fosters in a child, for it is the 
* Woodside’s views are a little different. He father’s strength in the family that —_ 
likes Eisenhower but is more willing to dis- trates the childish consciousness. Finally, ; 
cuss his weaknesses (particularly his signing _ there is the persistent belief in the futility 
danger of countering rebelling 


of an order to execute a deserter). _ He likes” 
as a “big man” and mentions against authority. Although 
~ Lincoln f bly. Asked about his dislikes ebel in high school and was expell led an 
oodside stood up to his father threatening 


oa and those he thinks did a poor job, he men- 
tions others’ criticisms of Roosevelt but then him with a log behind the wood shed, both 


“rushes to his defense, except to say that he _ are successful now partly because they have _ 
 *EEaass is “a little bit more curtailed these anti- -authority impulses that 


=a than Roosevelt. The only political _ threatened to bring disaster once before. 
leader he mentions unfavorably is Adlai Their consciences are composed of anti- re- 
ae who strikes him as a man who bellion controls; a why, in part, they aq 
= say “yes” when he means “no. can be good citizens.12 
- With the possible exception of this last Utopia and conservatism. The — for . a 


‘comment, these remarks convey three hopeful view of the world lies in the self; 


_ themes: (1) Conventional leaders like Wash- the world is s ambiguous on this point. In the 


view that men with damaged father- 
2) ) The independent leader who doesn’t let - son relationships do not like to criticize authority — 


- outsiders tell him what to do is admired— figures may ‘seem to fly in the face of a popular 
Truman would stand for no nonsense (Sul- interpretation of radicalism. This contradiction 
el ivan), Stevenson is too much influenced apparent than real. The effect of failure of 


hi r Voo id uth rit _ socialization on normal populations is more likely 
adviso s (W ds e). (3) Aut fig- to be apathy than radicalism. (See, eg., P. H. 


ures are not to be criticized—an ‘especially Mussen and A. B. Wyszinski, “Personality and 
important point. = = = Political Participation,” Human Relations, [Feb- 
| These four men are not notably deficient — ruary, 1952], pp. 65-82.) There are comgiiene, 

in their general ability to criticize or to are always 

express hostility. Why, then, do these four, 
tendency to criticize authority figures is focused 

_ whose relations with their fathers | -— on those who are seen as illegitimate, usurpers, or 
7 “{ strained, find it so hard to ) criticize political leaders who are considered to be weak. This was 


leaders in a whole-hearted way? Woodside’s approach to Stevenson, and it was 
~ precisely the latter’s “weakness,” his lack of de- 


“4 ti llivan’ 
In answering this question, Sullivan's S cisiveness, which Woodside criticized. Our findings 


should be distinguished from th the _ others are complementary, not contradictory, to other _ 
_ Sullivan feels guilty about his negative feel- similar studies in these respects perrea Ye 
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FOUNDATIONS OF POLITICAL BELIEF 
self, the notion that we can move toward § DeAngelo takes the dimmest view of all: 

_ a more perfect society is supported by the “I don’t think we'll ever get any closer [to 
belief that people are kindly by nature and a more perfect society]. We’ re getting far- 
considerate of one another. Moreover, when ther and farther away from it, ‘J guess. All : 

the idea of a better social order is developed indications are we’re moving away from it. 

— even a little, the mind quickly turns to the There’s not enough people trying to make 
nature of authority in such a _ society. Is * the world perfect.” ” Asked why we are retro- 
there a kind of authority which is strong gressing, he cites what he regards as the | - 
and directive, yet at the same time solicitous drift away from religion and the rise of 
and supportive of the weak in their infirmi- ~ communism. These are perhaps the two most 

ties—in short, paternal? convenient pegs today on which to hang a 
“s We asked our subjects dik the nature deeply rooted pessimism regarding the social 

of their vision of a more perfect society order. Te 

= results which must await detailed — _ Contrast these views with those of five oo 

cases selected because of their close iden- 
inquired ‘whether or not there is evidence tification. and warm relations with their 
_ that we we are moving closer to such a society. — - fathers. One says flatly that “I don’t think 

Although the men were not asked if the we're far from it.” ” Another points ‘out that 

world was possibly moving in the opposite the population i increase will bring about trou- 

direction, some volunteered this answer. Our _ bles but hei is hopeful because of the parallel _ 

_ fifteen men answered the questions on an_ increase of the proportion 1 of good people. — 

ideal society as follows: ee A a) A third declares that every mistake we make — 

Damaged something, hence the world is 

Father- Son better. fourth believes that a 
Relations “socialist society is developing, Which he 
are moving dune thinks is probably a “good thing” although 
socialism is not an “ideal” society. Only 
4 ideal society on ae one of these five holds that such progress is 
(volunteered) We are moving are unlikely, attributing this to the increase of 
from ideal governmental ; but he adds, char- 

_ The pattern clear. WwW oodside first ac y, “Maybe y 

such controls you’re getting more of the 


of 
touches on the drift from a peacetime to a_ chet ‘ 
wartime society. Then speaking of only the “2ines that most a 


peacetime society, “like we're in peace now, — oon.” 

the society is the same as it has been 

back along. . . . I would say that throughout 

7 history it has teen about the same.” Asked _ The state is “man writ emer ” the family 

if people are happier now than they were js a microcosm of society. The history of a 
a hundred years ago, he is reminded - iron- nation may, in considerable measure, reflect 7 

ically of the phrase, “There’s nothing like the changes in the w ays children at and parents, 
the good old days,” and he digresses to say = and fathers, struggle to get along with 7 


‘that people adjust so quickly to mechanical ne anather. Some of the characteristics of 
"Progress that their degree of satisfaction and é 


lissatisfact bout tant. a nation’s politics may rest on the resolution — : 
dissatisfaction remains about constan of With Gis in mind, 
these strugzes.* W 


Dempsey, as as always, is more laconic. As 


the same question about possible progress Melancholy ‘experience suggests that it is. 
toward a better society, he “says: “No. .. prudent to note that I am not denying the im-_ 


: portance of a nation’s history or of its geography 
don’t think so. so. think we're | going to. 


shaping its destiny. I do not imply, for example, 
that German Nazism arose because of an authori- 

‘pie to it, I think. ” He first Versailles 
reaty, or Article oO e Weimar Constitution, 
his answer by noting that ‘ “prejudice” ot or the weakness of von Hindenberg, or what not. 
decline but is | can’t Within Germany, however, those whose fathers 
forbade them at the dinner table 
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we turn to of American anc many expressions lies that of hope 
politics. trust which are forged in boyhood, when 
To recapitulate in American society: (1) the son is apprenticed to a protective and 
good” father-son relations are the norm; loving father. 
@) of those youth with rebellious feelings 
against their fathers there are few for whom 
- there i is a tendency for moderately damaged  Witha humility based on an appreciation 
- father-son relations to be associated with | of the great variety of experience tl that goes 
. _ relatively low levels of hope, interest, and % into the making of political man, we suggest 
capacity to criticize political leaders. These the following hypotheses, 
tendencies are revealed in what may be | ie Compared with other Western cultures, 
—* the American 1 political “style” in the — _ American culture discourages youthful rebel- 
following ways: lion against the father. It further discourages 
1. American politics is often said to em- political expression of whatever rebellious 
body a kind of consensualism in which both | impulses are generated. This i is because: (a) 
sides tend to come together, rather than a There is less need to rebel in a permissive _ 
a bipolarization or radicalism. At the same culture. (b) Rebellious impulses are less — 
time, campaigns become quite heated with to be expressed against the father 


we find associated with sons of strong but him is less likely to be channeled into pol- 
‘nurturant fathers: lack of alienation but a itics or political ideology. (d) The high | 
capacity for outspoken criticism. salience of the father’ s ambition for the son 
2. Compared with the citizens of other — 
: nations, the American citizen is reported to 


other. This situation parallels the qualities = for the father means that rebellion against — 


*S He can exchange blows during campaigns 4 produce low political information and polit- 


and then accept the victory of the opposition ical cathexis. This is because, inter alia: 
without much trouble. Tale (a con- (a) W an ai adult t model the youth must 


a “energy | ‘in managing his own life problems. 
component in American Failure of father-son 
3. It is often noted that a strain of ideal- ates anxiety which is often (not always) so 
ism exists in American international politics preoccupying that more distant social /‘prob- 
which distinguishes it from the hard-boiled lems become excluded from attention. “4 a. 
realism of the Continent. W ilson’s Fourteen Damaged father-son relations tend to 
7 Points, Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms, and develop an authoritarian orientation. ie te, =: 


Truman’s Point Four illustrate the So a Damaged father- -son relations aa to 
1 


ts - of this idealism, an idealism nourished by the inhibit critical attitudes toward political : 

hope that we can do away with war and leaders because: (a) The damaged a 
establish a peaceful world order. Behind encourage an enduring fear of "expressing 
_ these beliefs and supporting | them ii in thelr hostility toward authority figures. (b) They 


stimulate a reverence for power over other 


were more likely to be Nazis than those ans” 
fathers were more indulgent. (See Levy, op. cit. (c) In children they provoke the 


German fathers were more likely to be repressive belief that it be useless to Tebel or 


in this and other ways than fathers in certain petition authority. Say See 
other nations. The combination of defeat in Damaged -father- -son relations discour-_ 


World War I, the nature of German family « hopeful view of the future of. 


and other factors, no doubt, helped to to create 
public responsive to ‘Hitler’s appeals. social order because: (a) The damaged rela- 
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STATUS AND PERSONALITY 4 


“tions ‘often give rise to a less favorable view portive character of modal father-son rela- 
of human nature. (b) They help to create tionships in the United States contributes - 
skepticism — about the possibility of kindly — to the following features of the American 
and supportive political authority. (c) They political style: (a) a relatively high consen- 
encourage a cy nical view of the on sualism combined with a waiee for — . 


The and future = combined with ‘relatively low emo- 
een of a political community reflect tional commitment; and (c) -~ Telatively | 
of the ‘relationship between strong idealism in affairs (and in 
fathers and sons. The yet sup- social outlook). 


AL 

‘STATUS AND D THE ADJUSTMENT 


H. H. SEWELL 
ond t how Michigan State University 


Factors the between social status and personality adjustment were 
# studied by a factor analysis of personality test items most highly associated with social status . ‘and 
in a group of 1,462 elementary school children. Four factors, accounting for approximately _ 
90 per cent of the common variance, were extracted and rotated to yield simple structure. These ba 
_ factors were tentatively identified as concern over status, concern over achievement, rejection 
of family, and nervous symptoms. The correlations of these factors with social status indicate a i : 
that children of lower status tend to exhibit more such concerns and symptoms than do higher- : 
status children. These findings are at variance with some current notions to the effect that 
middle-class children are more anxious than lower- class children. An explanation based on the 


a N an earlier paper the “writers ‘demon- children when other variables known to be 
| strated the existence of a significant - telated either to social status or personality 
relationship between social status and _ adjustment were controlled.’ This confirmed © 


measured personality adjustment of school the findings « of a number of less rigorously 
designed studies which had shown that chil- 
ee Revision of a paper read at the annual meeting dren of lower social status tend to rank 


t 
the American Sociological Society, August, 1957. middle- and upper- status 


writers gratefully acknowledge the help 
- _ Chester W. Harris on technical aspects of the factor 
analysis and the assistance of Masako 

I. Yamada and the staff of the Numerical Analysis cedures on Childhood Adjustment and the Forma- 
Rabamaeey of the University of Wisconsin. The tion of Oral Symptoms,” Child © Development, 13 
a research reported in this paper is part of a larger — (September, 1952), pp. 185-191; Sewell and B. F. 
project under the direction of William H. Sewell Ellenbogen, “Social Status end the Measured In- 
4 hich is supported by the Agricultural Experiment — telligence of Small City and Rural Children,” Ameri-— 


children on personality tests.2 The present - 


Station and the Research Committee of the Univer- 4 can Sociological Review, 17 (October, 1952), pp. 
sity of Wisconsin. 612-616; Sewell, P. H. Mussen, and C. W. Harris, — 
__ Other published papers reporting research on the “Relationships Among Child Training Practices, a 
larger project include: William H. Sewell, “Field American Sociological Review, 20 (April, 1955), 
Techniques in Social Psychological Study in a Rural | ‘pp. 137-148 ; Sewell and A. O. Haller, “Social Status ‘a 
‘eee American Sociological Review, 14 and the Personality Adjustment of the Child,” Soci- 
— Deenbes 1949), pp. 718-726; Sewell, “Infant | ometry, 19 (June, 1956), pp. 114-125; and Sewell, 

Training and the Personality "of the Child,” “Some Observations on Theory Testing,” Rural 

American Journal of Sociology, 58 (September, Sociology, 21 (March, 1956), pp. 1-12. 
ig 1952), pp. 150-159; Sewell and P. H. Mussen, “The 2Sewell and Haller, of. cit. = 
7 _ “Eiects of Feeding, Weaning and Scheduling Pro- — @ * An extensive bibliography appears i in the review eo 
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paper explores the 1 nature ure of this relationship and occupation w was taken from school rec- 


personality test items which were found to ‘local informants. The California, Test of | 
be most highly associated with the Form A (hereafter 
_ Status of the children in the original sample. _ teferred to as the CTP) was administered to 
a The research reported here is exploratory the children as a part of the testing program 7 
in that it starts with no fixed notions to of the schools, under the direct supervision — 
: account for the relationship between status of persons with considerable experience and 
; and personality. Its purpose is to re-examine training in testing techniques.” The CTP 
data already at hand in an attempt to consists of 144 questions which the child 
learn which of the items in the personality reads and answers “yes” or “no.’ > ‘These 
test employed in the original study are most questions deal with a broad range of behav- 
highly associated with social status, the ex- ior and appear to be quite sir similar in content 
tent to which such items are intercorrelated, to those found in numerous other paper- r-and- 
_ whether or not any pattern can be found - pencil tests of personality. Thus they provide 
_among intercorrelated items, the manifest a wide range of test response data for the 
content of any such constellations of items, 7 analysis attempted i in this study. Each child’s | 7 
- the extent to which any factors discovered answers to these questions, along with his | 


. may be related to each | other and to 0 social status index score, were punched on IBM 


views social structure ‘The. included the following steps: 
_ personality. It is believed that such analysis ( 1) ‘The association of each of the person-— 
= help to indicate some possible directions ality test items with social status was deter- 

— for research on status and personality, a1 and 4 mined | by simple chi- square analysis, i in ; 

_ perhaps, may suggest a pattern for the ex- which the social status scores were separated : 
amination of bearing of other social into three equal- sized categories re- 


structure variables on personality. ies _ sponses to the test items were dichotomized — 


RESEARCH The thirty test items most highly 
‘The sample upon which the 
_ based has been discussed elsewhere; in brief, — 
it consists of 1462 children in grades. 


who live in a typical midwestern 


with social status were selected for further 
analysis. For thirty items, all of the 
_ telationships appeared to be approximately 
linear and in all instances lower-status chil- . 


d b fairl dren were more likely than those of higher _ 
community characterize airly wide status to give test responses indicating less 
range of social status. levels. The social 


favorable adjustment.® The retained items or 
status of the child determined by an questions, numbered and stated exactly” as 


index consisting of a linear combination of — on the printed form of the test, are given in 


father’s occupational level, parental educa- T 
Table 1. (2) These item th ter- 

tional attainment, a and the prestige of hi The 
child’s family i in the local community. These P 


ong those mos 
indicators "Rural Society,” Rurat Sociology, 18 (March, 1953), 


wiley accepted ‘in the sociological litera- 
The information on parents’ education The California Test of The Calflora Tex 


a Form A, No. 1, Los Angeles: The California Test 


article by B. F. Auld, Jr., “Influence of Social Class — a 5916 Hollywood Blvd., 1942. a ee 
on Personality Test Response,” Psychological Bul- ® This particular technique for selecting the test 
ences are given in Sewell and Haller, op. cit., pp. _ although it may not be strictly applicable to these 
_ data. If one wished to apply a level of significance 
A brief description of the community and all of the retained items surpass the .001 
mation about the social status background of the _ level. An additional fifty items, not included in this 
7 children is given in Sewell and Haller, op. cit., pp. + analy because of practical and computational 


“ac 49 (July, 1952), pp. 318-332. Additional refer- a was used because of ease of ae 


118-117, considerations, are between the .05 and .001 levels. 
ae See H. F. Kauffman, N. Gross, O. D. Duncan ‘7G. U. Yule and M. G. Kendall, An Introduction 
nd William H. Sewell, “Problems of Theory and to the Theory of Statistics, London: Griffin, 1948, 
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TABLE 1. CTP Irems Mosr HicHty STATUS 


‘Unfavorable 


| 
Unfavorable 


CTP Tem = Response 


=. 


most ‘of your your friends an and class- 
mates think are > 


16. Do you that. your father (or 


21. De your folks s seem ‘think | 


d 
you are doing we 
2 25. May you usually choose your own 


30. Do you have a chance to see many = 
new | things? No 


or 
39. Do your classmates think you can- i. 


do well in school? 

«45. Do you have just a few friends? Yes — 

46.Do you often wish you had 
other parents? Yes 

47. Are you sorry you live in the i 


48.Do yo your r friends have e better | don 
at home than you do? Yes 


ou 


_57.Do people often try to cheat 

61. Do you often have sneezing spells? 


63. Do you bite your fingernails 
.Do you often find you are not 
hungry at meal time? 


Y 


forenoon? 


70.Do you feel sick at your 


62.Do you often have bad dreams? “Yes v 


71. Do 3 you ou often have “spells 
Yes 


72. Do your eyes hurt you often = PS 


88. Does it make feel angry 
you lose in games at 
of you ou meet? 
Is it hard to le r 
member well ell you can 


things? 


Dey you havea hard time 
seems that your folks hardly 
vi ough money? 7 


~~ Are you unhappy because your 


folks do not the 
ta things you like? 
114. Do you like both of your 
115. Does someone at home 


much of the time? 


girls away from your home be- 
cause it isn’t as nice as theirs ? Yes 


120. Have you often ‘felt that 


4 folks thought you would 


amount to anything? 
124, Is school work so that 


afraid you fall? fail? 


who live near your 


people 


‘ing ma matrix of intercorrelations is shown 
_ Table 2. (3) This matrix was then factor 


any meaningful content; since these four 


accounted for approximately 90 per cent of | 


- analyzed according to Rao’s canonical factor — the common variance among the items, the | 


‘method.’ Nine 


orthogonal factors were 
quired to reduce the significant residual 
variation to zero, as indicated by Lawley’s 


remaining factors were dropped from the 


os. The four retained factors were then © 


rotated obliquely to yield Thurstone’s simple — : 


‘maximum likelihood criterion. Only the first structure.’ The resulting oblique The 


_ four of these factors were judged to » have factor matrix is shown in Table 3. (4) The 


 §sCR. Rao, “Estimations and Tests of Signifi- 
cance in Factor Analy sis,” Psyvchometrica, 20 ) (June, 

1955), pp. 99-111. 
N. Lawley, “The Maximum Likelihood 
_ Method of Estimating Factor Loadings,” in G. =. 


interrelationships among the factors 


determined by intercorrelating the factors. 


‘The resulting correlations are shown in Table — 


10L. L. ‘Thurstone, Multiple Factor Analysis, Chi- 


cago: University of Press, 1946, pp. 
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AND PERSONALITY 


‘ 16 ‘Do you wish that your father (or mother) 


— 
Do your classmates think you cannot 

well in school? by 
Do you have just a few friends? 

a Do you often wish you had some other _ 


Are you live in the 


oe, 


48 Do your friends have better times at 
Do people often try to cheat you or 
149 


ban. do mean things to you? 
Do you often have sneezing 
62 Do you often have bad dreams? — 
7 os Do you bite your fingernails often? — 
Do you often find you are ‘not hungry 

- 68 Do you often feel tired in the forenoon? 
70 Do you often feel sick at your stomach > et: 
F 71 4 Do you often have dizzy spells? 034 
72, Do your eyes hurt you often? 
88 Does it make you feel angry when you 


lose in games at parties? 


93 Do you usually forget the names of peop ple * — 


104 Is it hard to make people remember mber how — 


109 : Do you have a hard time because it seems a = ne 
that folks ever have enough 

Are you because your folks do 
care about the things you like? 


114 Do you like both of your parents about — 
ees 


115 me Does someone at home pick on you much aay 
PR Do you try to keep boys and girls away 
your home because it isn’t as nice x 
Have you often felt that your folks ra 
thought you would not amount to any- > 
1m a Is school work so hard that y you : are afraid pe 
you will fail? 
- 144 Do you dislike many of the people wh 
live near your home? 


| 
— 
my 
— 
— 
— 072 
— 
— — 
* Decimals properly preceding each entry have been omitted, = — 
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4. (5) Finally, each of the four f factors was_ status. In its negative form the factor mani- 


_ then correlated with the social status index fests itself in the child’s concern over the 

to determine the direction and extent of any ‘social status of his family ; its more favorable 
relationship which might obtain between the manifestation | indicates his freedom from — 
derived factors and social status. These cor- ; such concern. In the present context it may : 

_ Felation coefficients are presented at appro- be called concern over social status. That the - 

priate points in the following discussion. -child’s perception and concern with his so- 

cial status, as measured by this factor, are 
RESULTS OF AL SIS associated with social status is revealed by 
its correlation (—.312) with the social stetus 

‘The factorial matrix in Table 3 may be index used in this study. This indicates that — 

examined by columns in order to interpret children: from lower-status families tend to 

the meaningful content of the factors. For show more concern about their social status , 

_ purposes of this analysis any item with a _ than children from higher-status families. 
factor loading of .200 or Sreater was arbi- Thus one of the elements in the correlation 
_ trarily considered to make a sufficient con- of social. status and personality adjustment 
_ tribution to the factor to be retained. To — test scores, namely concern over social status, 
Ae clarify the meaning of the factors, all of the _ has been tentatively isolated and identified. 

_ items meeting this criterion were transformed Factor 2. The following items hav e 
from: questions 1s into positive, first- -person ‘greatest loading on this factor: 
“statements indicating the supposedly 

CTP Items Content 
response in terms of 


adjustment. Thus, for example, item 14— wet think 


Do most of your friends and ‘classmates I'm bright. 


think you are bright?”—to which the unfa- __ 


My folks do not seem to 
= response is “no,” became “Most of Ried 


think I’m doing well. 
my friends and classmates do not think kT can 


Factor 1. The six items which 


the first factor in order of magnitude of the. School work is so hard . I 


afraid I will fail. 
-oadings are: afraid Twill fail, 
just a few friends. 


104 is hard to make people 
cause it seems that my remember how well I can 


folks hardly "tea do things. 
wish my (or mother) The six items most heavily saturated with 
had a better job. this factor seem to deal with the child’s 


har ty 5 
‘don't have a chance with how others rate his ability and 


many new things. == achievements. Three of the items (14, a 
124) have specific reference to the school 


My friends have better times 


than I do. 
refer to school work. One item (45) has no 


_ I try to keep boys and girls Bey) reference to the child’s perception of 
away from my home be- how others view his ability or performance. q 
cause it isn’t as nice as 


> 
theirs examination of the CTP reveals 
other items which appear to relate directly 


om 
These six items seem to reflect the con- the child’s “concern 1 about his and 


the test reveals no others which directly refer his abilities and achievements scores. 
to the child’s perception of his family’s social - high o on this factor, the factor may be simply 
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STATUS AND ‘PERSONALITY 


‘labeled ‘concern In its scores are telatively free from these negative 
more favorable manifestation it takes the attitudes. The correlation between social 
form of freedom from concern over the way status and this factor is —.117, indicating 


others evaluate one’s ability end perform- _ some tendency for lower- status children to 


178) with social status. This _ factor may also be considered | tentatively as 
hg, 
means that children of lower status are some- another element in the relationship between 
What more — than those of higher status oe and personality, at least with axa 


provides another element in the association “higher on on the fourth factor, as follows: 
between social status and personality ¢ CTP TP Items 


isolation identification of this in “analysis have loadings of 200 


be 3. The third factor is made - 7% 


504 often have bad 


often sneezing spells. 
from my home be- I often feel tired in the fore- 
capa cause it is not as nice noon, 
theirs. 
more than the other. 410 ire. 66 often find I am not hungry 
Iam sorry I live in the place 


Cal 
: islike many of the 115 Someone at home picks on 
near my home. of thet time. a 


am unhappy because my 57 often try to cheat 
or do mean things to me. 


folks do not care about 


‘think I am well. All of the items, but | the seven 


My eyes hurt "with the heaviest loadings on the factor (70, 
62, , 61, 68, 71, 66, ,and 72), clearly deal with 


five items (117, 114, 47, 46, and 144) what are commonly termed neurotic —_, J 


which have the greatest pounce on this toms in the clinical literature. Sick stomach, 
bad sneezing tired 


4 


of the remaining items (111 and 21) 
well interpreted as representing 
essentially a complementary reaction to the sociated with personal anxieties. 
child’s rejection of his his family, namely his Consequently, this factor may be termed 
conviction that they in turn reject him. nervous symptoms. Those | scoring” high on 
the remaining item (72) does not this” factor tend to display syn mptoms of 
the general pattern of family rejection "nervousness, while those ‘scoring low 
‘manifest in the other variables which com-— relatively free from ‘such symptoms. The 
prise this factor. The factor may be called -coneation between scores on this factor and 
rejection” of family, as it it appears: in its neg- social status is —.236, indicating | that lower- 
ative form. The children who score high > status children tend to exhibit more nervous 
this factor tend to express attitudes of rejec- symptoms than those of higher status. The - 
tion of their families, while those with low isolation of this rather clear-cut factor pro- 
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_ TABLE 4. INTERCORRELATION OF FACTORS — child. Certainly the norms of our 


require that the child, especially the 
young child, accept and defend rather 


I. Concern over social reject his family. This rejection is likely to 


status fraught with considerable anxiety. Its 


. Concern over 
correlation with the other factors lends fur 


IIL. Rejection of family 383301 1.000 4 ther support to this interpretation. The 
IV. Nervoussymptoms 401 “249 1.000 lower- is most likely 
to reject his family. various nervous 

making up the fourth factor may 

vides still another element in the correlation — - be thought of as behavior patterns which are a 
between social status and the measured per- part. products oft thee of 
sonality of the children studied. the child. The intercorrelation among 

Antercorrelation of factors. The intertela- factors and their correlations with social 
tionships among the factors are shown in - status permit the tentative inference that 
Table 4. Each of the factors is moderately — it is generally the lower-status child in 
and positively correlated with each of the — supposedly middle-class environment of the 
other factors. The correlations rang range from school who is most likely “concerned 

_+.249 (factor 3 wee Sector 4) to +. $87 about the social status of his family in the 

(factor 1 with factor 2). There is thus a | community, to be anxious about his ability. 


= tendency for those children in the ‘to perform up to expectations—particularly 


sample who are concerned about the social — “in school, to reject his felis and home 
status of their family to be worried also 


® environment, and t to display nervous | behav- behav- 
their own achievements, to reject their ‘io 


families, an and to display — with 
7 conclusion reached by some sociologists and 
DISCUSSION anthropologists, based upon their observa- 


The of four factors tions of and views concerning the -socializa- 

which seem to account for most of the rela- tion of children in our society, to the effect 
‘dem between social status and person- that middle-class children are subjected to 
ality test scores in this sample of grade more frustrations in learning and are more ~ 
school children has several implications for anxious as a result of these pressures than 
theory and research in the general area of re lower- children.” Y con- 

social structure and personality. 
ti content of the 11 See, e.g Green e Middle- le-Class ‘Male 

n examination of | Child and Neurosis,” American Sociological Review, — 
ren and of their correlations with social — _ 11 (February, 1946), pp. 31-41; M. C. Ericson, 
status indicates that much of the behavior — “Child Rearing and Social Status ” American Journal 
= by the items can be interpreted °/ Sociology, 52 (November, 1946), pp. 190-193 ; 


A. Davis and R. Be Havighurst, Father of the Man, 
expressions of anxiety on the part of Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1947. Chapter and 


lower-status children. The items included in A. Davis and R. J. Havighurst, Father of the Man, 
the first factor appear to deal with the con- 7 Color Differences in Child-Rearing,” American Soci- 


cern that the child has over the status of  ogical Review, 11 (December, 1946), pp. 698-710. 
_ It should be noted that recent studies have pre- or 


ly mand, sented evidence which contradicts the earlier 
is most commonly ‘expresse y children o clusions; their findings indicate that middleclass 


lower status. The variables comprising the : parents are more permissive than lower class par- 
pre: factor seem to indicate the child’ s _ ents in their child rearing practices. See E. E. Mac- 


family in | the community. Such concern 


_ b d P. K. Gibbs, “Methods of Child R : 
: r ut his ability to perform up to ‘PY an earing 
concern abo y P P 3 Two Social Classes” in W. E. Martin and C. ee 


acceptable standards, particularly the Stendler, editors, Readings in Child Development, 
school situation. Again, the lower-status New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1954; R. R. Sears, 
child i is most likely to manifest this concern. —E. E. Maccoby, and H. Levin, Patterns of Child 
The variables in the third factor indicate Rearing, Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson, 1957; R. AL 


: Littman, R. C. A. Moore, and J. Pierce-Jones 
7 4 
extent to child rejects “Social ¢ Class Differences in Child Rearing: A Third 


Community for Comparison with Chicago and New- _ 
interpreted asa a sign po anxiety on on the ton,” American Sociological Review, 22 (December, 
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‘siderable evidence from ¢ other om ti 


o he tries to 7 
in general supports the results of the present adopt them. (4) Since these values and ee 
research. Most of the investigations which 


behaviors are in conflict with those of his 
have attempted directly to relate the child’ a family and neighborhood and since the low 
social status to his personality adjustment, status position of his family in many ways — 
rather than to infer personality effects from inhibits the behavior dictated by them, he 
} observed status-related patterns of socializa- experiences tension states which may be 
7 tion, have clearly shown that lower- -status manifested in (a) concern about the social 
 illdven are less well adjusted than those status of his family; (b) concern over his 
middle- and high-status families.’ ability to perform to expected levels, 


Moreover, a study by Gough, of particular particularly in school; (c) rejection of his 7 


7 significance because it includes correlations: 
between social status and certain 
_ scales which are similar to the factors isolated 
7 in this study, reports results in agreement 
with the present findings. ” “ae 
¥ Finally, there seems to be good reason on 
_ theoretical as well as empirical grounds to 
expect the results obtained. A ‘general ex- 
planatory formulation for the findings of 
this study might well take the following | 
form: (1) The early socialization of the 
eee status child results in the internaliza- 
tion of values and the development of 


family, since its members are perceived by | 
_ him as responsible for his inability to behave 


according to his higher status values; and 7 
finally, (d) a syndrome of nervous behaviors — : 


A indicative of general anxiety. Further field 


~ research is required to test this general for- 
mulation. But at least it offers a plausible — 
explanation for the pattern of results found — 
in this study and is consistent with current _ 
social psychological theory and research. _ 

Another plausible and more specific ex 
planation of the results of the present study 
is that the relatively low negative association — 


behaviors characteristic of the lower- status _ between social status and the isolated factors 
family and neighborhood in which he is | may be due to the presence of some children 
reared. (2) When the lower-status child ex- among the lower-status group who are striv- 
tends his activities into the larger social ing hard for upward social mobility, encoun-— 
"environment of the school and the commu- tering a great ¢ deal of frustration, and conse- 
nity, he encounters many values and behav- quently showing “significantly. greater 
ior expectations that are quite different from anxieties than their status peers or their 
those of his family and neighborhood. (3). from middle and higher status levels 
He is made to feel that some of these values who are not experiencing as serious frustra- 
and behaviors are superior those of his tions in attaining their goals. This possibility 
: —_— cannot be tested with the limited data at 
1957), pp. 694-704; and M. S.V White, “Social ~~ hand but should be carefully examined in 


Child Rearing Practices, and Child Behavior,” future studies. of status a a 


nd per 
Sociological Review, 22 (December, 1958), e, stat lated P 


12 See Auld, op. cit., p. 330; and Sewell and Haller, - _hecessarily dysfunctional for the | lower-status © 
8 From other evidence it appears that 


13 Gough constructed a status scale from items — 
included in the MMPI which differentiated signifi- — the lower-status children in this sample did 
cantly between students of different status levels as not generally | suffer from serious personality 


measured by other status scales. H. G. Gough, “A problems. _ ‘Moreover, if he is to be spurred 
_ New Dimension of Status: I. Development of a on to the achievements that upward 1 social 


Personality Scale, ” American Sociological Review, bility d d ‘pre bably | 
13, (August, 1948), pp. 401-409. He subsequently ™obility demands, it is probably necessary 


correlated the status measurements produced by the 7 for the low lower-stat status child to wenenad a 


scale with the scales of the MMPI and found that 


students of higher status when compared with those 
For an discussion of “the function n of 


of lower status show less tendency toward serious A 

personality disturbances, — less insecurity, less social social anxiety in upward social mobility, see re 
 introversion, fewer somatic complaints, and more 
ne satisfactory over-all adjustment. Gough, “A New © 
; Dimension of Status: II. Relationship of the St. 
> zz to other Variables,” American Sociological 
_- Review, 13 (October, 1948), pp. 534-537. — 


2 “Socialization and Adolescent Personality, 
Forty-third Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Chicago: National Society 
for the Study of ened 1944, Part I, Chap- 
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z= amount of anxiety regarding his so- ‘the nature of the relationship between these 


cial status” and his present "performance variables and personality. This could result 
levels, and even to reject the standards of in verification and extensions of existing 
_ his parents. The question of the extent to theories and in the formulation of ee 
&g which socially derived anxieties may be func- 4 oretic leads for further es of a 


structure and personality. The data of “considerations precluded a 
Study do not bear r directly on this problem analysis of all of the personality test items 
and additional research will be necessary to related to social status or to extract _com- 
approximate an answer to this question. An pletely all of the possible factors from the 
problem to students of more limited matrix that was analyzed. 
social structure—and again one with which Therefore, it may be that additional status- 
this research is not adequate to cope—is the - related factors of importance would be found — 
question of how open the channels of social in a more complete factor analysis of the 
_ mobility must remain in order to provide personality test items used in this study. _ 


ite -status persons with sufficient incentive Secondly, it should be clear that the results” 


: to struggle for higher positions in the social of the type of analysis undertaken here are 
structure; what will be the consequences for _ necessarily conditioned by the content of the 
society if the anxieties here assumed to personality test employed. Another test 
necessary for upward social mobility are a different set of items might produce dif- 
7 generated in lower-status persons without ferent factors from those isolated in this 
some good chance of its attainment? This study. It might be suggestive to determine _ 


is a problem of great practical as well > @ factor content of the status-related items 
significance. of other commonly used personality tests 
- From the methodological point of view, and, particularly, to determine whether or © 
writers believe that the general design not factors with manifest content can 
used in this research could be employed fruit- be isolated and identified. In this case, the- 
7 7 fully in the examination of the relationship or oretical and research effort could | be directed 
iB -Aoy other structural variables and per- quite profitably to fur 
sonality. Data on such variables as age, sex, the functional relationship between social 
= affiliation, race, ethnic origins, and status and anxiety. Finally, it should be 
q rural- -urban backgrounds are usually ob- "pointed out that, because of the exploratory 
tained in personality studies. Application of nature of this study and the limitations of , 
_ the model developed od this research, with _ the sample, the data, and the analysis, the — 
appropriate variations depending the usual cautions regarding the tentative nature 
: available data and “the specific problem, of empirically derived conclusions | should be 
provide a means of further analysis of observed. 


q 
pathological personality patterns, is one of A last word of caution is in order 
most important and intriguing problems cerning the results of the present study. 
— 
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THE TOLERANT mye tate 
James G. Martin FRANK R 
Northern Illinois 

"Subjects randcmly drawn from the population of were as “tolerant” or 

“prejudiced” on the basis of a tolerancexorejudice scale featuring a zero point of group prefer- 

thls ence. The strongly prejudiced were compared with those substantially neutral or tolerant eo 


two categories differed significantly on the following attitude scales: “Nationalism,” “Intoler- 
ance of Ambiguity,” “Su perstition-pseudoscience,” “Threat-competition,” “F,” “Religiosity,” 
: and “Child Rearing.” Tolerant subjects displayed a significantly higher mean level of educa- _ 
tional and status, were less suspicious of politicians, and less of 
NALYSIS of the relation of intergroup ment require a “zero point” of group ak 
_ prejudice and tolerance toward out- erence or rejection. An instrument is needed — 
"~~ groups to syndromes of personality that encompasses the entire range of hypo- 
- characteristi cs has been plagued by 1 various _ thetical tolerance-prejudice, including a a a mid- 
methodological difficulties. Prominent among _ point indicating an absence of either positive 
these are the problem of systematically and or negative prejudice. Such a device would 
objectively defining categories of “tolerant” permit valid and consistent classification of 
and “prejudiced” subjects. Edward Shils has _ subjects for the purpose of personality com- 
observed, for example, that in The ‘Authori-— parisons, according to scale positions es estab- : 
tarian Personality, 1 “For the most part lished prior to interviewing. 
‘democrats’ are distinguished from ‘anti-dem- _ _ This study attempts to determine the dis- 
ocratics’ through their rejection of a consid- tinguishing personal and social characteris-— 
erable series of illiberal opinions which are. tics of persons who are operationally defined 
“the stock i in of the funda- as s tolerant. Instruments employed in most 
; previous investigations of the problem have 


 (dustered around the zero point) with respect to 25 personal and social characteristics. The = 


tion of ‘person as “anti -democratic” as yardsticks for ‘the 
determined by his endorsement of proposi- 

pase which, in effect, are the articles of faith © of subjects has occurred only with seapect a 
of the bigot. Those who do not endorse such > to a limited population, namely, college stu- 


‘( This procedure, however, could result in n the Bes to ) which many « of ‘the findings of 
inclusion of respondents who might be far previous research on prejudice and personal- © 
from tolerant in the sense of having a neutral | _ ity are valid when different techniques < of | 

_or disinterested attitude towards some group, and sampling are invoked. 


particularly in view of the widespread norm- 
ative approval of various of group THE STUDY DESIGN 
concept of group prejudice and the Prejudice conned Negroes: was measured 
methodology of tolerance-prejudice measure- by means of the Summated Differences 
* Financial support by the Indiana rather than ranging from “prejudice” to” 
Foundation and Social Science Research Council is “Tess prejudice, ” range from extremely 


gratefully acknowledged. Thanks are due Margaret — tive r reiudice to neutrality as indi ted by 
L. Westie for revising the manuscript. pre} 3 y y (as di y 
a At W. Adorno, et al., The Authoritarian | Per- a zero point) to extremely positive preju ice. 


sonality, New York: Harpers, 1950. assessment the subj 

2 Edward A. Shils, “Authoritarianism: ‘Right’ and 
‘Left,’ in Richard Christie and Marie Jahoda, 8Fora full description of this device see: Frank 
editors, Studies in the Scope and Method of “The R. Westie, “A Technique for the Measurement of 
_ Authoritarian on Personality,” Clencoe, IIl.: Free Press, Race Attitudes,” American Sociological Review, 18 


1954, p. 29, (February, 1953), pp. 73-78. 
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relative to the point of neutrality between quirement was invoked that those in the 
“anti-Negro” and _“pro-N egro” permitted Tolerant category be willing to have at least 
establishment of two statistical categories of two of the Negro-in-occupation types ‘ ‘live — 
subjects: a “Tolerant” category that em- - in his neighborhood.” The minimal > score 
braced those whose scores were only slightly requirement for inclusion in the prejudiced — 
os either side of the zero point, and a category was +175, and was based upon 
“Prejudiced” category that encompassed previous application of the scale in _—, 
those v who were extremely hostile towards apolis. mean score of the tolerants was 
Negroes. while for the prejudiced it was. +249. 
The Summated Differences Scales" used universe from which the sample was 
_in this study consisted of “Residential” and selected consisted of white adults (21 years 
_ “Position” sub-scales. The Residential scale of age or older) residing within t the city 
is designed to establish the degree of resi- limits of Indianapolis in blocks sissies a 
dential distance the subject insists Merl no Negro residents. In the Indianapolis pop- | 


maintaining between himself and persons of ulation, as perhaps in most or all American © 
- varying 1 racial and occupational membership. cities, there are relatively few persons who 
The Position scale assesses the degree to— ‘qualify as tolerant in their attitudes towards 
- which the subject is willing to have persons racial out-groups. This posed a serious sam-— 
of various rac cial and occupational member- pling problem. It was estimated, on the basis 
__ ship occupy positions of power and prestige of previous us research in Indianapolis, that: 
in the community. These scales require all in order to obtain a minimum N of 50 toler- 
— subject to respond with one of five alterna- ant persons, it would be necessary to inter- 


§ tives to various items of the social on a preliminary sample of approximately 


type. T he 192 scale items call for responses 500 cases. But lengthy interviewing of such 
to Negroes in a variety of occupations and a large number of persons would have been 
to Whites in these same occupations. Whites _ prohibitive. Consequently, the following pro- 
: as well as Negroes were included in the cedure was employed: All city blocks in 
_ items; the tolerance- prejudice score is a _ Indianapolis, except those in which there 
a function of the ‘difference i in response to per- w were Negro residents, were numbered and a 
- sons of the same occupation but of different sample of 100 blocks was drawn through the 
racial designation. _ Thus prejudice tomers use of tables of random numbers. Every 
hites is measured ‘same time as second household on these blocks was visited 
4 prejudice towards Negroes, or stated other- and the individual respondent was asked to 
_ wise, the scoring provides scale positions for complete a short prejudice scale designed 
those subjects who are positively prejudiced 
in favor of Negroes as well as for those who scribe persons at the “favorable” end of the c con- 
_ tinuum of intergroup attitudes, we have chosen the 
prejudiced. By the “same term “tolerant” as the least ambiguous and the 
i token, ‘if the subject makes no racial dis- : easiest to define operationally. The people in our 
tinction in his response to an item such as, tolerant category are clustered on both sides of 
“T would be willing to have a Negro Lawyer the zero point, rather than exactly on it (which ' 


- would indeed make them “unprejudiced”). Some _ 
live next door to me,” and is equally willing — are slightly more favorable towards Whites than — 


= (or unwilling, as the case may be) to have a — toward } Jegroes, others are slightly more favor- ‘ 
White . Lawyer “live next door to me,” the ‘ able towards Negroes than towards Whites, while a 


- subject would have a Summated a : few are actually on the zero point. All, however, 7 
score of zero for the pair of items. If the manifest a high degree of tolerance from the stand- 


_ point of their willingness to have Negroes live near 
_ sum of the differences between his Tesponses them and to have them occupy positions of power 


irs 

to each half of all 96 pairs of items used in and prestige in the community. —__ ro ee 

this research is also zero, then his total We realize that knowledge of a person’s tolerance © 

7 tolerance- -prejudice score is zero. ee with respect to Negroes provides us with imper- 
fect knowledge concerning his generalized tolerance 


_ ‘The total pos sible range of scores was _ towards outgroups. In the interest of specificity and — 


_ —432 to +432. Persons whose scores fell _ rigor in separating the two contrasting types, it 
7 between —70 and +70 were defined as_ was necessary to forego the inclusion of other out- 
“Tolerant.” Moreover, the additional groups, although the Summated Differences Scales 7 
permit the inclusion of a variety of group-objects 

the many terms that have been to inthe items; 
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- specifically to serve as an ~ screening erance. These findings are "summarized 
device. This scale, constructed according - graphically in Figure 1, and the statistical — 
_ the internal consistency method, proved to— 4 data on the significant variables are presented 
_ be quite discriminating in spite of its brev- in Table 1. Intercorrelations of scale esaned 

a. ity. Persons who on this scale showed little are presented in Tables 2 and 3. Rest. 


 orno o prejudice towards Negroes and | persons ae Scores on the Nationalism Scale. Tolerant 


q 


who displayed very strong prejudice were subjects were significantly less nationalistic, 
_ asked to complete the extended questionnaire which suggests that a negative 
which \ contained the Summated Differences towards Negroes is an expression of a more — 
tolerance-prejudice scale. The subject’s score basic ethnocentric orientation. Evidently the 
on this lengthy battery of items determined tolerant person is not a “social reductionist”: 
final two. of “Tolerant’ and idly inclusive- -exclusive reference groups. 
_“Prejudiced.” Sample scale item: “The worst danger to 
From the | 429 who real ‘Americanism during the last 50 years a 
_ were found who, on the subsequently ad- - (The level of significance of the difference : | 
ministered ~ Summated _ Differences _ scales, between the tolerant and | prejudiced on on this 
subjects with conspicuously high prejudice _ Scores on the Intolerance of Ambiguit) 
- scores were selected for purposes of compari- — Scale. The tolerant category is significantly — 
son, nd the Prejudiced less “intolerant of ambiguity.” ”7 Tolerant: 
SS oe ee people appeared able and willing to perceive 
gradation, variation, and relativity, whereas 
FINDINGS _ the prejudiced persons seemed to have a need 7 
. The tolerant and prejudiced subjects were tions are demanded for problems by the 
compared with respect to 25 personal and ail h » ool 
Thee. prejudiced even where no such solutions ap- 
7 socia pear possible. Rigid, categorical thinking is 
_ functionally necessary for stereotyping, pre- 
theoretical relevance regarding and sharp ingroup- 
the nature of prejudice and tolerance 
tinctions. On the other hand, the tolerant: 
the relationship between prejudice- -tolerance 
previous research in this area, particularly as is 
ue. Sample scale item : “There ar 
in The Authoritarian Personality, e are two 
_isreadily apparent. 
number of scales were constructed of significance: 001. 
the technique of internal consistency to 
. __ acteristics hypothesized to be related to tol- 


which the ‘that they are in- 
clined to prefer the logical and the rational, 
while the prejudiced persons subscribed to 
statements indicating a tendency to ) accept 
bizarre, mystical, superstitious defini-- 
tions of reality. The ‘relationship here might 
persons appeared sufficiently extreme in their atti- Seem tautological 1 in that in in many | instances 
tudes to justify administration of the lengthy Sum- ‘the my ths that ‘support prejudice take the 7 


‘mated Differences Scales and the variety of | 


scales and items dealing with personal character- 
istics. Of these 212 cases, 12 refused to fill out the ® Complete copies — the scales can can be secured 

longer form, and 48 failed to return the question- from a _ Martin, Northern Illinois University, 
(where they were left to be picked up later). DeKalb, Tllinois. bl - 
: Of the 152 who filled out the lengthy form, 13 7 Cf. Else Frenkel-Brunswik, “Intolerance of Am- | 
handed it in incomplete. There were 39 subjects who biguity as Emotional and Perceptual Personality 
failed to qualify as sufficiently tolerant or prejudiced Variable,” Journal of Personality, 18 18 (September, 


after completing the full questionnaire. pp. 1 108-143. 143.0 


whether or not he would be included in the | he does not have a strong penchant for rig. 
1 ‘completed the prognostic scale, 41 "persons has come from foreign ideas and agitators. 
qualified for the Tolerant category. Also, 59 variable is P<.001. 
y 
— ry 
for absolute dichotomies. Unambiguous solu-- 
selected in terms of their sociological and 
personality factors. The ‘influence of inclined to recognize that each 
ait ala ki nds of women; the pure and the bad.” 
assess the various personal and social char- 


5 A total of 668 households were visited. Of these, 


168 were “not at homes” (so classified after a 
minimum of two unsuccessful call-backs) and 71. 
refused to complete the short prejudice scale. Of 
the 429 persons who completed the short scale, 212, 
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form of superstitions. Moreover, terms such Scale. The tolerant and the extremely preju- a 
as “race” and “blood” have mystical appeal. diced person were strikingly different in their 

Sample scale item: “Some fortune tellers can child rearing attitudes. Tolerants were in- 

actually predict a person’s future by y study- clined to reject authoritarian practices stress- 
_ ing the lines of his hands.” (Level of ‘sig- _ ing strict obedience, harsh ‘discipline, and 
nificance. P<.001.) | punishment. The strongly preju- 


‘“ Scores on the Threat- Competition Scale. diced person endorsed items suggesting a 
a The mean score of the tolerant category is positive view toward force, retribution, con- 
lower on this scale, revealing a flict, and distrust. He expressed a strong 


capacity for c compassion, — sympathy, | and d preference for “obedience and respect” in 4 

trust, whereas the response pattern of the children. * Sample scale item: “Obedience is 
"prejudiced demonstrates a suspicious, com- “the most important thing a child should — 
petitive, , “jungle” -weltanschauung. Tolerant learn.” (Level of significance: P<.001. 
- people, the findings indicate, are likely to | Responses to Miscellaneous Items and 
_ stress mutual assistance and to give others _ Background Questions. The differential fre- 
& benefit of the doubt in making judg- quency between tolerant and prejudiced sub- 


ments about them. Sam ple scale item: “If jects is not statistically significant for the 
a person doesn’t look out ~ himself, nobody = “Following characteristics: parental relations, 
else will.” (Level of significance: P<.001.) evaluation of the father, disciplinary atmos- 
Scores on the “F” Scale. The nine “most phere of the family of orientation, —s 
- efficient items from the bn af scale used in of punishment as child, childhood economic 
The Authoritarian Personality study dis- ce attitude towards 
between the two cate- 


and country. dew of less of (P< 
cance: P<.001.) ‘and more interested in | politics (P< Ol). 

Scores on the Religiosity Scale. The sig- The distribution of tolerant and preju- 
lower mean score of the tolerant diced subjects by affiliation 


more cells, a as are the rejudiced in the “Protes-- 

- ligiosity scale, it should be noted, is essen- tant” cell. There were no Jewish respond- 
tially a a religious conservatism scale, stressing ents found i in the final sample. ti ie = 
dogma and supernaturalism. Although these A significantly larger proportion of females 
results point to the conclusion that there eare al are in the prejudiced category (P< 005, ac- 

certain differences in the emotional-intellec- cording to Chi square analysis). Aside from 
tual quality of the religious orientation of the implicit reference to Negro males in the - 
the two categories of subjects, no significant - tolerance-prejudice scale items—which may 
relationship was found between tolerance and » or may not be offset by a similar male oc- 
prejudice and frequency of church attend- cupational reference for whites—this finding. 

7 ance, praying, Bible reading, and percentage ¥ remains something of an enigma. a 
of income contributed So Although the two groups did not differ 
group. _ Sample scale item : “Someday significantly i in generational occupational or 
Christ will return.” (Level | of significance: educational mobility, the distribution of re- 

Pcs.) sponses suggests that downward mobility is 


Scores on the Child Rearing Attitudes associated with prejudice. Tolerant aol 


os —*® Readers may be interested in S. M. Lipset’s dis- - * Political implications of child rearing pr: practices 

cussion of this point within a different context. See and related matters are discussed by Robert E. Lane — 

his “Democracy and Working-Class Authoritari- jn “Fathers and Sons: Foundations of Political 

anism,” ” pp. 482- 501, in this issue of the Review Belief” in this issue of the Review ; “see esp. Pp. 
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THE TOLERANT PERSONALITY A 


TABLE 2. CoRRELATION MATRIX or ‘SCALE Scores oF OF (N= = = 41) 


3 Superstition—pseudo- -science he -40* - 4 36* 


Significantly different from 2 zero at the. 05 level. 


- show a a significant tly higher mean occur occupa- - With respect to the characteristics of the 
“tonal status and educational status (P< 001, - prejudiced personality, our findings strongly 

for both). The modal income was the same — that many of the insights gained by 
for both categories, 4000 dollars. This result the authors of The Authoritarian Personal- 
is noteworthy when one considers that the ity, despite the shortcomings of their scaling” 
tolerants enjoyed higher ed educational and 1 oc- _methods, possess a considerable degree of a 
cupational status and expressed less e economic. validity and, despite the sampling ovo 
insecurity. One surmises that tolerant people ings, probably apply to populations beyond — 
“are less likely to see themselves as “eCO- those they studied, at least within compara- 
-nomically deprived,’ even where there is ble regions and sub-cultures. 
basis for such a view.* However, because studies of personality 
_prejudice have led to many misunder- _ 
DISCUSSION standings concerning the nature of both per- 
he basic sonality “types” and of prejudice, 

qualifications should be ‘made explicit. Of 

course, not every person 1 who “tolerates” 

 outgroups is tolerant of ambiguity, non-— 

ice gentle in his treatment of chil- 


dren, and so on. The e configurations as 
__vasive, and fundamental to justify quad in actual people are far from perfect — 


to tolerant and prejudiced personality syn- _ 
of the finer details ™2tches of the ideal type. ‘This is readily 
of the functional interrelationships among ‘apparent from examination of Tables 2 and 
these various characteristics in particular 3, which present correlations of each of the 
personalities would require clinical study of | scales with each of the others. Although in 
‘tolerants, defined and selected at least as many instances the ' intercorrelations are re sub- 
carefully as those studied in the present — stantial, in other cases the correlations do 

“not qualify as significantly different from 


-researche 
zero at the . level. there is a degree 


* Again, reference to Lipset’s “Democracy and 
Working- Class _ Authoritarianism is 


order. —The Editor. om 


eee are sufficiently numerous, per- 


Intolerance of ambiguity .54* 62* .72* 13 


lm 
— 
|| 
— 
| 


generally tolerant of. ambiguity, r 


alistic, and so forth. Thus, as in the case of 
parole prediction devices, the predictive | util- 


ity of such descriptions is much greater when 
applied to social groups and categories than 
when applied to individuals. 
a Perhaps the most important reason why 
real life embodiments of these configurations 
_ are so imperfect lies in the fact that prejudice 
towards outgroups is part of the normative — 
order of American society. Moreover, the 
degree to which rejection of particular out- 


groups is approved varies from one sub-cul-— 


ture to another and from region to region. 
Not only the community at large but the 


immediate groups to which the person be 


longs provide him with definitions of in- 


groups and outgroups and the “correct” feel- 


ings and behaviors in relation to their” _and does not find the negative sanc 
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the tolerant person may well be the ; 
deviant and a legitimate subject for analysis 
in terms of abnormal psychology. He may | 
tolerant because tolerance is deviation, 
and deviation may be a functionally very 


sss important retaliatory mechanism in his per- 


sonality organization. ‘On the other hand, a 


person with a considerable “fund of aggres- 


“may be tolerant towards outgroups 

because his ingroups inculcate and expect 

- tolerance, and although he may be tempted 

bP to engage in scapegoating, the negative sanc- 
__ tions may be foreboding. Finally, a vce 

be tolerant because he has no unusual 
psychological need to be prejudiced, has been — 


exposed to ‘the broad normative influences 
in the larger society favorable to tolerance, 

ctions of 


members. Under such circumstances, we local forces a 


that their communi 


ity and various one 


aspects of diverse 


“personality” 


inculcate, expect, and approve of their prej- - their institutional and cultural correlates are sug- 


udices; 

= normative In ‘such situ- 


ye 


personality factors probably serve 


-gestively discussed by Robert K. Merton in “Dis-_ 
crimination and the American Creed,” in R. M. 
Maclver, editor, Discrimination and National Wel- 


are, New York: Harper, 1949, Chapter 11 
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PORTS AND NOTES 


_ THE DIFFERENTIAL RESIDENTI AL SEG- - of numbers in contact and changes in dominant- | 
‘REGATION OF _WORKING- CLASS Sroup pressures over time, as a consequence 
of competition for space, | determined by land 
values, and ; as an expression of the desire for 
BULKELEY Surre, the group to maintain ‘its "character. 
analyses do not explain: why at a given time 
. some Negroes move to unsegregated neighbor- 
a z hoods while others move into segregated areas. 
3 has been based on the fact that Negroes An alternative approach, employed here, at- 
are residentially segregated. Not much has ~ tempts to explain this phenomenon in the light — 


been done with the equally true fact that : of differences in various qualities of the Negroes 


segregation is not complete or absolute, but a themselves.‘ wi 


condition which involves some Negroes more 
than ‘others. Previous studies have dealt with 


the description, methodology, or "measurement 
of differences in the segregation of Negroes, In this stu this segregation refers to a 

and have stressed the results rather than the _ in any census: block comprised | of 50 per cent. 
causes of differential segregation.* In contrast, OF more non- -white occupied dwelling “nits 
g study focusses on factors of behavior and according to the 1950 Census of Housing for 

attitudes of segregated and unsegregated Negroes — New Haven. Non-segregation refers to residence’ 
hich h may he help to to explain « differential | in any block which contained either none or 


Inequalities in the segregation of I ‘Negroes unit according to the census, the unit being 


have been accounted for in the past by « chat - compeiend of less than ten per cent afoul 
dwelling unit population of the block. 
ort is based on the slits nail Work was carried out in New Haven, for 
- doctoral dissertation, The Differential Residential which block data, previous ecological work by a 
Segregation of W orking- Class Negroes in New Davie and Myers,> and a study of the Negro _ 
iB Clarence Schrag, ‘ ‘The Measurement of Ecological %E.g.: Deutsch and Collins, op. cit. ; Wilner, 
Segregation,” American Sociological Review, 12 Walkley and Cook, of. cit.; Stetler, op. cit.; Gunnar 
B 1947), pp. 293- 303 ; Julius Jahn, “The Myrdal, An American "Dilemma, New York: 


‘colo Harper, 1944, p. 1365; St. Clair Drake and Horace 
_(Februa ry, 1950), Pp. Cayton, Black Metropolis, New York: Harcourt 


An Index of Segregation Based — on Block Sta- see, eg. R. D. McKenzie, The Metropolitan Com. 
tistics,” . American Sociological Review, 16 (De- munity, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933, p. 247; 
_cember, 1951), pp. 825-831; Wendell Bell, “ The Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduc- 7 
- Social Areas of the San Francisco Bay Region,” - tion to the Science of Sociology, Chicago: University 
SS Sociological Review, 18 (February, 1953), of Chicago Press, 1921, p. 252 and The City, 
pp. 39-47; Donald O. Cowgill, “Trends in Resi- Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925, pp. 5, 
dential Segregation of Nonwhites,” American Soci- Bs 12, 56; Robert E. Park and Herbert A. Miller, 
ological Review, 21 (February, 1956), pp. 43-47. — Old World Traits Transpianted, New York: Harper, 
2E.g.: Morton Deutsch and Mary Evans Collins, 1921,pp.146ff. 
Interracial Housing, Minneapolis: University of | *Henry G. Stetler, Private Interracial Neighbor- 
_ Minnesota Press, 1951; D. M. Wilner, R. P. Walkley, hoods in Connecticut, Hartford: Connecticut Com- 
and S. W. Cook, Human Relations in Interracial mission of Civil Rights, 1957, p. iii, indicates that 
_ Housing, Minneapolis: University of Minnesota _ ‘unsegregated Negroes in Connecticut differ from 
_ Press, 1955; Arnold M. Rose, Frank J. Atelsek, and . segregated ones in certain respects. = 
- Lawrence R. MacDonald, “Neighborhood Reaction | * Maurice R. Davie and his staff classified all 
: to Isolated Negro Residents,” American Sociological _ of New Haven into six residential classes, or “eco- : 
a Review, 18 (October, 1953), pp. 497-507; Henry = logical areas” in the 1930s. In 1950, Jerome K. 
G. Stetler, Racial Integration in Public Housing Myers brought this map up to date, and expanded 
Projects in Connecticut, Hartford: Connecticut — it to include surrounding towns. These are not 
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population by Warner er 6 were available. Subjects a (Men) 1 BY 
were the former tenant files of the ‘Status or NEGRO SAMPLE 
seven local public housing projects in which | tion Be 
Negroes lived.7 with the nd __ Education 
Negroes of Hollingshead’s Five Percent Sample High 
of New Haven show the group to be largely School School 
working- class in composition. Information was Segregation = ~grad’ ei grad’s and — 
obtained from 33 segregated and unseg- Status andbelow above 
regated heads of households by means of a pre- eect No. Jo No. % 
tested schedule and open-ended interviews. Unsegregated 1B (62) Gs) (100) 
two and three factor Indexes of Social Position.’ Square (Yates conection) = 4 P> 005. 


Statistical significance was taken at the .05 lev age, 


using Chi with for all 


Gee number of standard dimensions, as age, q 
education, | occupation, class position and mo- 


bom bility, savings organization, and church member- 


ship, family size, and type and condition 


7: The members “ the e segregated and unseg- housing. (See - Tables 1-4.) No significant dif- 


_regated groups were tested for differences along ferences were found in these respects, or in 
related to these factors. Nor were there 


SEGREGATION STATUS OF Necro SAMPLE attributes as skin color, personal appearance, or 
SSS speech, which might have affected their accep- | 
 Occupation,Men by whites. These findings may be a 
It of the homogeneity of the total sample, 
Stat Higher! Lower 2 C= 
— but other differences between segregated and 


owe No.% # % unsegregated Negroes, which are related 


‘Occupation, differences between the two groups in such 


(31) 29 (100) marily to the problems of housing and of seg- 
11 (34) 21 (66) 32 (100) regation itself, are evident. The latter include 
4 factors related to, first, location and tenure of 
Professional, manager, proprietor, official, residence, second, attitudes toward housing and 
sales, craftsman or foreman. 7 Segregation, and, finally, procedures of house 


Semi-skilled or unskilled. umting, 


Under the first category we find that unseg- 


beth is not o» one pert of town, n, but includes all regated Negroes pretty live” 

7 th these blocks are located in New Haven. ue a and generally own their own n homes, as opposed 
r 8 Robert A. Warner, New Haven Negroes, New to ‘the members of the segregated group, who 

. "Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. 7 usually rent. Both items are statistically signif- 


_ ™Names of all Negro household heads resident 
in these projects during the ten year period ending icant. Eighty-two per cent of the segregated 


May 17, 1956 were taken from public housing files _ _ Negroes of the sample lived in ‘Area VI, com- - 
and checked in the current New Haven City _ prising the poorest quarters of town; 91 per 
Directory. Their addresses were then plotted on a cent of the unsegregated Negroes were found ~ 
map of the city. Ninety-six fitted our categories either in Area V, characterized by “respectable” 
of segregation and unsegregation; these were chosen wetting. class neighborhoods, or in better areas 
te interviewing. Twenty-one of the 96 were no than The remainder the segregated 


residents of our categorized areas, and nine 
interviews. That the remaining 66 were equally Taste 3. WeeKty Income AFTER 
divided into the two categories of segregation ‘was TIONS BY SEGREGATION STATUS OF NEGRO SAMPLE _ 
discovered after tabulation was begun. 
8A. B. Hollingshead and F. C. Redlich, “Social Family 
Stratification and Psychiatric Disorders,” American 
Review, 18 (February, 1953), p. 164. 
J 9 A. B. Hollingshead and L. Z. Freedman, “ Social 
Class and the Treatment of Neurotics,” Holl. No. Jo 
Welfare Forum, 1955, pp. 194-205; A foll- Unsepre 14 (45 17 (55) 31 
ingshead and F. C. Redlich, “Social Mobility and 20 A 
Mental Illness,” American Journal of 
(September, 1955), PP. 179-185. Chi Square (Yates correction) = 16 P > 0.05. 
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4. Crass Posrrion! or HouseHom elected unsegregated areas, while ‘only 49 per 


SEGREGATION Status oF NecRO SAMPLE —_cent of the segregated made this choice. 
>> This difference in choice of degree of residen- 
Segregation tial segregation is related to the difference in 
Status = I-IV V_ Total _ belief or attitude about the effect of the Black 


= Belt on the status of Negroes as a whole, and ae 
No. 


them as Negroes. Significantly f 
“Unsegregated 15 (45) 18 (55) (100) 


13 (41) 19 (59) (100) than segregated Negroes viewed 


= Tesidential concentration of Negroes as deleteri- 
_ Chi Square (Yates correction) = .02 P>0.05. —_ ous. Only twelve per cent of the unsegregated Om 
+ Two Factor 1S.P. group felt that this concentration was not 
harmful, as compared with 37 per cent of the 
_ Negroes lived in Area V; the remaining nine. segregated. Only two of the interviewees in 
per cent of the unsegregated, in Area VI. Thus the stated that they the Black 
the unsegregated Negroes occupied significantly | 
better neighborhoods than the segregated, despite in New Haven. pore 
the fact that there were The positive factors to 
- occupied blocks in Area VI into which they their present homes may be explored by. 
might have moved. ascertaining what persons believed to be the 
_ The difference in tenure of residence between main attractions deciding them to move. Three 
the two groups is what we would expect: 82 categories were tested: qualities of neighbor- — 
per cent of the segregated group rented their hood, qualities | of housing, and qualities of 7 
homes while an equal ath of the unseg- convenience and of location. The 


_regated were homeowners. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD the least, while the segregated, who gave fewer 
yy Home ownership is held up as one of be mentioned qualities of housing most often and Pi 
_ ideals of the American way of life,1° ’ and it is neighborhood qualities the least. The difference _ 
_ hot surprising to find the majority of both between the two groups was significant. Per- 
groups endorsing it. However, the unsegregated sonal observation suggests that 
group favored home ownership significantly housing were quite similar for the two groups. 
often than the group, 94 However, the segregated areas, located almost 
¢ exclusively i in Area VI, contain n markedly y noisier, 
Ww here would they like to hove these homes dirtier, and more crowded neighborhoods than — 
if they could live anywhere in town that they © 3 unsegregated areas, which tend to be cone 
could afford? The majority of both groups - ventional, quiet, working-class areas. To achieve 
_ preferred anywhere other than Area y I. As these conditions it is almost necessary to move 
_ indicated by the preferred addresses, only six into white areas. ; 
ns cent of the unsegregated and 24 per cent of a 
the segregated chose Area VI. In terms HOUSE HUNTING | 
‘degree of segregation indicated by their 
chosen a addresses, 74 per cent of the unsegregated in sample not only differed in 
their choices of places to live, but in their 


The Future ‘house hunting procedures, both as to where they 


Housing, New York: Harper, 1946, p. 36. has ies 


-TasLe 5. AMOUNT OF SEGREGATION PREFERRED IF Gn EN — Cno1ce BY 


4 


= Status 09% Suburbs Total 


Unsegregated a al (3) 7 (23) 31 (100) 
Segregated 16 (49) 10 (30) = 33. (100) 


*Per cent non-white dwelling units per block, 1950 Census. 4 
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RICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
6. REASONS FoR MovING TO CURRENT RESIDENCE BY Sec 


Reasons for Movingto Current Residence = 3 | = 


Status Howing andLocation Total 


(29) (17) “105 (100) 


_ all ended up living in them. Those who looked large number of behavior and attitude char- 
in both white and colored areas were twice as acteristics. Yet some of them are segregated 
likely to end up in white areas. All but one of residentially while others are not. How has this — 
those who confined their search colored occurred? 
areas were found in them, as were those who “Caste,” although it has set up a aie 
had not looked at all and whose barrier in many between whites and 


search. Negroes who looked wy in white areas” 


or chance. | ‘rigid ‘caste ‘line does” apply either to all 
_ This finding is consistent with the significant — housing or to all Negroes. Moreover, all whites - 
_ difference between the two groups in the length do not support the barrier equally: some may “ 
Of time spent in house hunting: segregated make no move to keep a Negro out of a 
Negroes had looked for less time than the “white’ neighborhood; others may go as far 
- unsegregated. More than half of the former _ as they dare in preventing one from coming in. 
a group had searched for less than a month, and Furthermore, the same white who may be | 
_ about one third obtained their present housing if adamant about the preservation of caste restric- 
without looking. Contrastingly, nearly two thirds tions in one connection, may be indifferent 7 
of the unsegregated spent between a month and _ about keeping them in another. And, of course, 
a year in search of their present homes. House Negroes do not observe the barriers of caste 


a hunting carried beyond a year led to segregated _ 
_ housing nearly as often as not, suggesting that 
such _persev erence may indicate either poor 


CONCLUSIONS 
In the United States the Genera of 
and white are frequently considered to 
be based on “caste.” 1! The members of our 
- sample all belong to one caste. Furthermore 
they form a homogeneous group with respect © 


to their common experience of previous resi- 


See See, Op. ¢ cit. » Cha ter 


in the same fashion, nor do they all agree 

as to what is restricted. These barriers change; — 
3 and sometimes neither whites nor Negroes know 

whether or not a given situation is to be defined 
* In the United States there are no prescribed 
ways of breaking the “caste” barrier.13 Are 
“Kohn and R. M. Williams, Jr., 
“Situational Patterning in Intergroup Relations,” 
174. 


TABLE 7. COLOR OF NEIGHBORHOOD INSPECTED Durinc HousSEHUNTING BY SEGREGATION Status a 


Both Colored and 


~ Segregation Status 


No. 


& 2S 
(27) 


only Neighborhood only _Didn’t look 


Jo 
(88) 


No. 
33 
33 


No. Jo 
(9) 
10 (30) 
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RE REPORTS AND NOTES 


Segregation Status" or Didn’t look to One year or more Total 
Segregated (55) 10 (30) 5 (15) (100) 


~ there ways of doing so which are recognized differentially, but in most profitable endeavors, 
“ted by both ‘groups, as by achievement in whether economic or social, it is harder to 


class system? If so, then Negroes with penetrate the barrier than not to encounter 
a jobs and more education might be found at all. This added difficulty, requiring —_ 


significantly more often in unsegregated areas expenditure of time, money, patience, and 
ae their poorer brethren. This does not emotional capital, limits the resources of the 
obtain in our sample. Other factors, such as” _ Negro. He must choose between competing goals, 
color, personal appearance, and speech, which _ knowing that the realization of all of them is 
might affect the status of Negroes, 
4 equally unfruitful as guides to 


_ To recapitulate: The characteristics which © AN INDEX OF CONSE SUS ON RANK- 


stand out in the outmoving group are ‘in the INGS| IN SMALL 


main either directly or indirectly those — 
useful in getting housing, or attitudes about Janes A. Jones 


what t traits a home should or should not have. New York School of Social Work, 


Unsegregated Negroes tend to live in Area V, the Columbia war 
q area preferred by most members of the sample. Wai 
‘They own their homes and are more likely than ’ _ In many small group studies such sociometric- 7 
segregated Negroes to prefer owning to renting. rf like questions have been asked as the following: - 
They do not confine their more extended Lan 4 ‘Who did the most to keep the discussion go- _ 
hunting tothe Black Belt. jing?” “Who contributed the best ideas for solv- 
The unsegregated prefer to live in 1 neighbor- _ ing the problem? Please rank the members in 
hoods inhabited mostly by whites and they are — order.” In only a a few, however, has an attempt 
more likely than the segregated to decry the been made to study the consensus of the group’s : 
harmful effects of the Black Belt on Negroes members on the rankings.’ In part, this neglect — 
as a group. Finally, their principal reasons for has been due to the lack of adequate indices for 
moving refer to the qualities of the new neigh- measuring the consensus within the group on — 
- borhood rather than convenience or qualities of the ranking of members with respect to best 
“the housing itself. ideas, best liked, guidance, and so on. For the 
Generally, the members of the ‘unsegregated sociologist, one of the primary values of the 
_ group were more aware than segregated Negroes — study of small groups lies in the opportunity to” 


_ of disadvantages, as they saw them, of life in the a - observe the emergence of group structure, an 


ghetto, and of advantages in leaving—and made 


a concentrated effort to do so. This depiction os A revised version of a paper read at the annual 
helps to answer questions about why unseg- meeting of the American Sociological Society, 1957. 
_ Tegated Negroes are not also better educated The helpful suggestions of Morris Zelditch and Wil- 


wealthier or ‘better dressed others. In liam Nicholls are gratefully acknowledged. 
See, e.g., R. F. Bales and Phillip E. Slater, “Role 


‘white” ” society the "possession of especially | Differentiation in Small Decision-Making Groups” 
good housing is usually taken as a sign of in Talcott Parsons and R. F. Bales, Family, So- 
wealth, education, and so on. But it is easier cialization and Interaction Process, - ‘Free Press, 


fora a white to have a well-matched set of status Glencoe, Ill.: 1955; C. Heinicke and R. F. Bales, 


then tor Negro. The barrier of race “Developmental Trends in the Structure of Small 
es. Groups,” Sociometry, 16 (February, 1953), pp. j 


tohinderhim. 39; and Phillip E. Slater, “Role Differentiation in 
For “caste,” | _ although permeable, remains Small Groups,” American Sociological Review, 20 
barrier still. It may be (June, 1953), ‘pp. 300-310. — 
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a The group members have been arranged accord- 


AMERIC AN SOCIOLOGICAL — 


Cuart 1. RANK PatTeRN WHEN PERFECT CoNSENSUS Cuart 2. Rawk PaTrern W 


_ Exists In A Five-Person Group, Each MEMBER Exists A Five-Person Group, MEMBER 
RANKING Every MEMBER, INCLUDING RANKING Every MrMBER, INCLUDING HIMSELF 


Ranks by group members: Ranks received by group members: 


DE 


S$ 10 18 20 


“of the v hi 
you yours st, next bes 
and then assume that their answers can be given 
- important element of which is the development face validity. It seems wiser to ask members to 


of consensus within the group concerning the judge only” the others in the group, , but this” 
ranking of members along task and affective sil 


dimensions. This paper proposes an index for a In a five- -person group when perfect ‘dedi 
q measuring the degree of consensus upon rank- ; on the ranking of each member occurs, the rank 
ings, and compares ow another ‘such index pattern in the form of a matrix appears as in 


a. current use. oh Chart 1. Reading down the chart, it may be © 


__ Kendall’s “Coefficient of Concordance” —re- seen that each member receives the same rank, — 


ferred to as “W”—is a well-known index for and that the sum of the ranks for each member _ 


_ measuring the extent of agreement among a : increases by five (more generally by n). If the 7 


number of judges in their rankings of subjects ‘ members do not rank themselves, however, the 
on some criterion.? If there is complete agree- rank matrix appears as in Chart 3. Three basic 
_ ment among the judges on the ranking of the differences exist between the two charts: (1) the ; 
~ subjects with respect to the criterion, then the main diagonal of the second matrix is empty; 
sums of the ranks given to the subjects will (2) the number of ranks given by a single 
have the greatest possible variance. To the individual is n-1 instead of n; and (3) the values 
that each of the entries above the main diagonal are one 
Ww ren n ir 
ill receive different ranks, and the sum of the less than below it for each column, Because of 


ranks will tend to become equal (see Charts 
1 and 2). The coefficient is based upon the sum these differences, Kendall’s formula no longer 


of squares of deviations about the mean of the and a new one must be derived. a 
of the ranks in the group of subjects being may be conceived of as five 
and varies .00 to +1. 00. It is: 

formula to fit the specific case in which mem- 
—n)’ bers of a group rank everyone in the group, 
where except themselves. (For the derivation of this 


the sums of the ranks from their mean 
_m=the number of j RANK PATTERN WHEN PERFECT CoNsENsUS 
n=the number of subjects Exists 1n A Frve-Person Group, Each MEMBER» 
4 In laboratory groups, we may consider that Ra received members 
each member judges everyone in the group, 
including himself, and apply the formula di- 
rectly. But the direct applicability of this for- 
can be questioned because we are asking 
individuals to be judges of themselves. The members: 
dubiousness of this approach | is perhaps Oe 
dramatized if we note that on one of the 
sociometric questions, in effect, individ- 7 
™® The group members have been arranged accord-_ 
— Maurice G. Kendall, Rank Correlation Methods, ing to the sum of the ranks oo to om tom by the 


Hafner, 1955, pp. 94-107. other members of the group. 


; iy sum of squares of the deviations of yet ae see Appendix.) This modified version 
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RESEARCH REPORTS AND 


- of Kendall’ s Coefficient of Co cordance (W’) was asked to indicate whether he — - 


turns out to be: worker should or should not reduce his output 
n—2)2(n3—n) Were ruled out by the story. The members were 
tal) then asked to discuss the story attempt 
with the symbols having the same meaning aS tg come to an agreement _ as to what the — 

in the original Kendall formula. This index, like worker should do. After 15 to 25 minutes of 7 le 
the original, measures the amount of deviation discussion, the members of each group again were 

about the mean of the sum of the ranks, and ; asked to give their opinions. And they were 

_ varies from .00 to + 1.00. The less the consensus asked the following sociometric- like qpactions: 

the ranking of the subjects, (1) Who do you think had the best ideas in n this 
& ike will be the sums of the ranks, and the less a: _ discussion? Put the number of each member : 
the deviation of the sums from their mean. _— in order from best to next best, etc., including 
_ statistical significance of W’ may be tested by x” et all members of the group, and including ~ 

with n—1 degrees of freedom.’ The formula is 


as follows: it 2) Who do you think you liked best, personally, 
ra in this group? Put the number of each mem- 


: ——_——__——_— pic, ber, again, in order from best to next best, 

etc., including all members of the group, and 
Pr di li us) 

also true of Kendall’s original coefficient, is that The | first question: calls for a ranking of mem-— 

it forces the researcher to assume that complete _ bers on a task criterion, the second for a ranking 


consensus cannot exist unless each group mem- of members on an affective criterion. Members 
ber is able to place every other member were also asked to indicate what they thought 
either higher or lower than another mem- — to be the opinions of the others in the group. 
ber with respect to the criterion. Thus, where Table 1 shows the Coefficients of Concord- 
complete consensus exists that everybody holds ance as computed by both the original Kendall 
% the same rank the index would show complete formula (W) and the revised formula (W’) for 
- lack of consensus since there is no deviation Best Ideas and Best Liked for the twelve groups. — 
about the grand mean. Whether this is a serious | ‘Saati W and W’ note that the refusal 
shortcoming or not depends —, what is meant of some members to rank themselves on liking 
by consensus. eo a the use of W impossible. All members of 
_ But does it make any difference which index, — the groups managed to rank themselves on 
is used? If respondents give themselves ideas, however, and the difference between the 
the same rank on a criterion that the other pairs of coefficients for each group is a measure © 
‘group members do, then the two indices may of how much discrepancy exists between the 
be used interchangeably. Some available data two indices. With the exception of three groups: 
indicate that varying results are obtained ~ 
pending upon which index is used. 1. Cosrriciests OF 
_ Fourteen five- person discussion groups, con- BY THE ORIGINAL KENDALL FormMuta (W) AND 
sisting of students in an introductory sociology Revisep Formuta (W’ ) FOR Best 
course, were observed through a one-way mir-_ Ipeas ano Best LikeD 


 ror.t These groups were gathered together for 


methodology course training in scoring group ww. 
of the fourteen groups "te 


& 


excluded because members failed to answer the GroupI 67 


below are based upon twelve groups. IV 


group was given a short story about a 2 
rom is in a who was receiving abus se 


f his work, Kendall di 
n an extension of his wor endall discu es Group = a 


of significance proposed here is an adaptation of 


7 his suggested formulas. Ibid., section 6.19. nt  *In these | groups, at least one person refused to_ 


_ Through the courtesy of the Guidance Labor & himself on liking; consequently, W could not 


— 
— 
— 
— 
ad 
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=. 

‘TABLE 2. 1 OF RANKINGS Given To rankings vary from the ranks given to them by 

with Mean Ranxrncs GIVEN BY Orners other group members. (3) The discrepancies 
MEMBERS RANKs ON Best between W and W’ are due to the tendency for 

low-ranking members to rank themselves higher 

ee Ranking on Best Ideas  -—« than do other group members. Preliminar 

july st 3rd 4th Sth comparisons of W and W’ indicate that 


Mean ranking byothes 1.7 2.3 3.0 3.7 4. 6 results are obtained in the testing of hypotheses 

Mean ranking of self Baa tea 1.7 2.6 2.4 3.0 4.1 when members are not required to to include them- 

.§ 0.0-0.3 0.6 0.7 0.5 selves in their rankings. 


(X, XI, and XII), W is much lower than W’ 
(the average difference between the pairs of the 
efficients i = 09), but gery importantly, a — other members of the group (not including them- 
pletely different notion of the groups with high selves) with respect to a given criterion, the : 
consensus is presented. For example, group VII, rank © “matrix containing maximum agreement _ 
which is fourth highest in consensus according among tame He following 
to W, is highest according to W’; and group IV, properties*: 
eighth highest according to W, is second accord- 


two ) orderings of the groups is only +.45. While 
this is fairly high, the magnitude of the cor- ag 
gelation is produced almost entirely by four 
groups (II, V, XI, and XIII) which rank at 3 
are removed, the correlation drops to —.04. 
the nature of the differences between W and W’. n-1 
Each member of a group was assigned a rank 
Ee Best Ideas based upon the sum of the Total of rows=n(n—1)/2. Total of columns=i(n—2)+1, 
ranks given to him by other members in the where 
group.° Table 2 compares the mean ranking n=the number of members in the group; and fe 
_ given by others to individuals ranked first, |§ i=the rank of each member on the criterion 
second, . . . fifth, with the mean of the rankings as determined by the sum of the ranks given 
such individuals gave to themselves. With the i to him by the ; others (that is, the column totals). — 
exception of the — persons ranked first and As the total of each column has the general — 
“4 second, there is a fairly strong tendency for form ax+b, we are able to make make use of the 
individuals to rank themselves higher than the formula: 
rest of the members of the group. It thus bee (with: a=n—2,X=i, and b=1) 


| 


comes apparent that underestimates the obtain the sum of squares of the 
amount of consensus ina group due to the fact VA. 
that low ranking members reject their low posi- and 
tion. In groups where this rejection is either | Making the appropriate ‘substitutions in the 
__ strong or prevalent, the use of W will give formula for the sum of squares “ the column 
an index of consensus which grossly | distorts totals, wehave 
= amount of consensus in the group. This is” + 
wat group IV where Ww is multiplying out, and reducing to a common de- 


of instead to warranted: 
(1) Individuals cannot or will not place — 7 
selves relative to others in a group on an affec- 


seives on a as. criterion n 1 


5SIn some cases ties ‘These were broken 
_ by the least squares method suggested by Kendall, ¥ _ * The individuals have been arranged according tc to 
d and where this failed, assignment of rank was made : their rank based upon the sum of the ranks given 
d randomly. The results are es affected by to them by the other members of the group. This 
does not affect the derivation. 
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RESEARCH REPORTS AND } NOTES 


simplifying the second term gives defined point departure for of 
Sn¢+3n*+2n?—2n 


col. tWo- fold. The first step was to devise a paper 
ant co and pencil test which would reflect the grade 


terms have sex stratification observed i in the community 

instrument | in an attempt to determine whether 


simplification gives or not stratification in the community, 
class, ethnic group, and religion, is reflected 


To carry out this plan, each student in the 


= (W’) thus becomes 


| high school read a list of all other students in 
ia. the school. The student respondent was 


check th f those students 
structed to check the names of those students 


ey = the sum of the squares of the 1¢ deviations ~ sample were interviewed later they said — 


of the column totals (that is, the sum of the ‘they were influenced by a person if he Sas 


ranks: given to each member) about their mean; 
¢ PERCENTAGE or Inrwuence BETWE! EEN 


“commun: ‘TY STATUS AND INFLUENCE Freshmen ‘Juniors 
INA HIGH SCHOOL* Influenced (66) (54) 


> 


Carleton College 


- Studies of American communities frequently — good ideas” or “dresses well” or “does things I 


‘Suggest that status structure is reflected in the approve of and would like to do myself.” The 
_ operation of local institutions.! In a ‘recent inves- exact meaning of influence varied from student 

tigation of leadership it was necessary to test to student, but the definitions may be subsumed 
_ this generalization in its application to one - under the general statement “acts as a positive 

_ specific institution, a high school of a New role model. "3 Certain subtleties as to the — 
England town.” The usual high school organiza-_ magnitude of influence are disregarded in this 


tion, with - each ascending grade possessing in- Paper. The present discussion is confined to the 
creasing power and prestige, provides a clearly — _ dichotomy of “influence” and “no influence” and — 
Gat to the responses of of the freshman and junior 
* The writer is endebted to > Edmund H. Volkart, In the high 
wi the high school juniors seemed to have a 
August B. Hollingshead, and especially to Fred d the 
_L. Strodtbeck for aid and suggestions through all f i A, power and prestige “ 
= phases of this research project. He wishes also to reshmen. Our expectation, then, was that the 
acknowledge his debt to the Russell Sage Founda- freshmen would report a greater amount of 
influence over them by juniors than juniors 


tion, which financed the project, and to the Harvard 
"woul report influence by freshmen. Table 1, 


_ Graduate School of Education, Center for Field 
_ Studies, which made many field data available. which gives the percentage of influence between 
¢ and Paul The the two classes, shows that this is the case. 
Social Life of a Modern Community, New Haven: _ The upper right hand cell indicates that 33 per 
Yale University Press, 1941; James West, Plain- cont of the possible responses of freshmen “4 
ville, U.S.A. New York: Columbia University 
- garding juniors reported influence, while the 


Press, 1945; August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s 
Youth, New York: Wiley,1949. lower left hand cell indicates that eight per cent 


2A research team, of which the writer one 6 ; of the possible responses of juniors with respect — 
- member, spent a year working in the community to freshmen reported influence. Since these two > 
and high school of the town, here known as “Clam- — 
town.” Each student was known by name and face, Cf. Martin Gold, “Power tiaie Classroom, ” 
and a large body of data on social background and  Sociometry, 21 (March, 1958), pp. 50-60, for much — 


interaction, both in the school and community, was the same concept of influence in the same leader- 
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TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE OF 

Influencing The class structure of the town is much like 
ot 292 that of other communities of about this size 


Five distinct class groupings were identified on 


34 the basis of an index of status characteristics 


tion, source of income, and house type. . Although 
there were many members of Class I in the 


‘sioddeibiass result from the rating of 54 juniors 
by 66 freshmen, and vice-versa, ‘the base of the community, only three children from this il 
rcentages is substantial and ‘the difference attended the public high school in preference | 
_ It was also manent that the patterns of the lower four classes are included. : B 
closely linked to class and ethnicity. It was ; 
is by girl, Table 2 “found, using another variation of the 
= Social Distance Scale, that Protestants ranked 
higher in status than Catholics, and both higher 
the factors of sex and school than Greek Orthodox. 
A single m measure of status, called a status 
case in Table 3, the members ‘of “each sex iy. 
own sex, and the freshmen report more influence Status Units Class Ethnicity —Religion 
by juniors than the juniors report by freshmen. TE Yankee ‘ott 
_ These data indicate that there is close quae Catholic 
between the observed situation and that reported 
by means of the paper and pencil test. They also 
reveal that in any further analysis of status Catholic 
relationships, the factors of sex and grade level HH Catholic 
are important determinants of response and Polish Catholic 


In order to analyze the stratification in the 


WG school arising from the character of the 


larger commanity, extensive background infor- unit, combining the tases factors of class, 


CRN 


reflected the sex divicion. It was ex religious structure of the community is 
report that they are influenced most by tie Tae 4. . Tne Conaposrrsoe OF THE Status UNITS = 


 ligion. Using a variation of the Bogardus Social the consensus of the field workers was that class _ 
Distance Scale, it was determined that the is the most important status component, fol- — 
ethnic groups were arrayed in the following — lowed in order by ethnicity and religion. — 
descending order of prestige: “Yankee,” Irish, © ranking is the basis for the eleven status units 
“Italian, - Polish, ‘French-Canadian, “and Greek. _ depicted in Table 4. These groups are listed = 


4 ing “such variables as. class, : field investigation for almost. a year 


rkers was 


in Yankee City that the prestige ada group 4 unit 1, composed of those who are class I and I, 
Yankee and Protestant, has the highest prestige; 


a +E. S. Bogardus, “Measuring Social Distances,” unit 2, of those who are Class I and II, Yankee 
Journal of Applied Sociology (Sociology and Social and Catholic; and so on down to status unit 11, 
Research), 9 (March-April, 1925), pp. 299-208. . composed ¢ of those who are Class III and IV, 
re, iow: Greek and Eastern Orthodox. For present pur 
- Tarte 3. PEercentace oF INFLUENCE REPORTS BY poses, this discussion is restricted to the con- 
AND GRADE sistency of ranking of status units 2, 9, 
: fj “Instabilities in Status: The Problem of Hierarchy — 
FBO FG in the Community Study of Status Arrangements 
30 22 American Sociological Review, 18 (April, 1953), pp. 
45 149-162; and Bernard Barber, Social Stratification, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1958, for 


sae 20 aah = _ of the relation of ethnic, racial, and religious group- 
ings to social status. 
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TABLE 5. ‘InFtuence Reports: FRESHMAN Girts RATING Junior mion Boys 


"Persons Influenced we 
(ft 
ima 20 
LGO (2) 
Relative Influence Index 


U, in the high school—representing a wide — ide mined and the results are given in Table 6. The | 
range in the hierarchy. Students from families — - numbers at the right of Table 6 show the totals — 
_ of the population of the school. 7 ifferent ranking situations. It will be noted 
_ In order to determine the influence ranking _ that a low score indicates high prestige; for 
‘of these five status units in the high school, the _ instance, the Upper Yankee Protestants received 
percentage of influence of each sub-unit over top ranking (1) eleven out of sixteen times and — 
each of the other sub- “units was calculated. _ therefore earned a low total score. Upper ee 
operation is illustrated in Table 5, which received the next lowest rankings, 
gives the percentage of influence of junior boys so on down the column. The rank order in the 
(over freshman girls. By reading across the rows, school corresponds exactly to the prestige order 
one can determine the percentage of influence of these units in the community as a whole, in 
respondent units. For example, five percent of estant, Upper Yankee Catholic, Lower Yankee 
a possible influence of the junior boys who - Protestant, Lower Polish Catholic, and Lower — : 
are Upper Y: ankee Protestant over freshman Greek Orthodox. This is the order to be expected 
girls who are Upper Yankee Protestant was _ if the component status units of the class, ethnic, — 
[ actually reported; 20 percent of the possible and religious hierarchies are ordered according to 
‘influence « of boys who are Upper Yankee Prot- the principle that class is a stronger status force 
-— estant over girls who are Lower Polish ae: than ethnicity and ethnicity stronger than reli- 
Was reported. In parentheses is the number of gion. By Kendall’s W, the null hypothesis may 
persons in each status sub-unit; by ing be rejected at the .01 
this” number by the percentage of influence, § In summary, it was found that the status 
summing the column, and dividing by the total system of the community is clearly reflected in 
number of ratings, the relative influence an institution. The way 
of each unit can be determined. Thus the in- was thus prepared for a more intensive study 
fluence of the five status units shows the fol- 7 of those social relations in which the individual 
lowing order: Upper Yankee Protestant, Upper performance of a leader can be separated from 
Yankee Catholic, Low er Polish Catholic, Lower the influence he may be expected to 
_ Yankee Protestant, and Lower Greek Orthodox. , ee of a particular status group. 
Sixteen tables such as Table 5 were 
- structed. The rank order for each of the status _ 8M. G. Kendall, Rank Correlation Methods, or 
units for each of the sixteen tables was deter- Hafner, 1948, p. 82. § 
6. RANK OrpeR or THE Status Units RATED By THE Srxteen Status Sus-Units 
Units _ FB JB JG FB JB JG JB FB FG JG FB FG JB Total 
50 
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' _ ogists call a “participant observer” and report in 
addition ‘ ‘introspectively” on some of these ade 
To the Editor: romantic lands in which I have lived the greater 
- Our petty, nationalistic world is full of of exclu part of my life. If I failed to write a sociological Ps 
_ sive claims. But they relate mostly to who in- treatise, there I have at least fallen in what must _ 
vented what. Once a good thing is invented its : have been romantic love. And if my memory _ 
Be ou is taken for granted, be it penicillin or - does not play tricks on me, it must have hap- . 
the hydrogen bomb. But Mr. Goode believes pened several times, although it ended in mar- 
that a few countries, America among them, have - Flage only once. And when I now watch my 
a corner on, of all things, romantic love, which — - daughter and son “grow up, I cannot see that 
* I thought to be more evenly distributed through- ; things are so . different in these (urban) U nited 
out the western world than anything else: “Per- States from what they once were in Vienna or 
only the following cultures possess the ue or Budapest. 
“romantic love value complex: “modern urban — 


University ty of 
the European nobility ‘of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Certainly, it is to be found in 
a Now, if this is not preposterous it forms, at a yy Lowi gt 
least, a funny anthropological pattern. "What, ON “THE THEORETICAL IMPORTANCE ~ 


“one wonders, links Northwestern Europe, the LOVE”: 
urban United States (half of which comes from 75 the Editor: 
eastern and southern Europe and the rural Good 
United States), and Polynesia, except that there FO essor Goode’s ‘paper is neither pertinen 


happen to exist some interesting books about to the actual subject of his research nor is the = 
love in these regions (Rougemont, Burgess construction of his article internally consistent. 


M et oS analyses love “in broad perspective focusing 
ead, etc.). on the structural patterns by which societies 


be the bi di 
4 “keep i in check the potentially disruptive effect of 
love relationship on mate choice and stratifica- F. 


wrote Pan on romantic love and marriage in 
Norway; Selma Lagerloef wrote Goesta Berling tion system.” (p. . 38) ‘After making this state- 
in Sweden; Dostojewsky’s Jdiot may stand for "ment, however, he groups the whole study under _ 


and Smetana’s main questions: (1) “What are the con- 


Czechoslovakia; Keller's Romeo and Juliet in in 
the Village may redeem Switzerland; Mérimée’ - States?” (2) “How is the emotion of Then 
aroused or created in our society?” (p. 40) Then 


Carmen should salvage Spain; E. M. Forster’s — 


Where Angels Fear to Tread will protect Italy; 

- and to rescue also part of our hemisphere 7 reformulated for “theoretical purposes,” since he 
from the dog house of love, Hémon’s Marie~ refers only to our peculiar system of romantic 
Chapdelaine might uphold Canada’ s reputation. the questions (1) 
Thus i is the heritage of Rousseau and Goethe. em 


But if Mr. Goode insists that good fiction can the 
ya are the structural conditions under which a range 


“a, exchange ‘sefers to William J. Goode’s 7 of love patterns occurs in various societies?’ 


American Review, , 24 1959), On the basis of these two questions he formu- 
lates two assumptions: “that love ve relationships 


he declares that these two questions must be 


— 
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| 
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are a universal | possibility, , and that for whom, are the conditions of love? 
- —_ different social systems make different adjust- Where are the boundaries of love? After having — 
-_— to their potential disruptiveness;” and made a general analysis of love, one should 7 
“that [love] relationships will be rare unless relate it to the social system as a whole... . 
certain structural factors are Present. These are Since Goode neither methodologically analyzes 
“love” nor relates it to society, this communica- 


tion does not inquire into more theoretical ques- 
of the assumption.” (p. 40) ES 


Goode follows the same method when he is 

* eae the two concepts of love which he uses. 
_ Love, he says, is “the attraction toward or away 
' from an intimate relationship with another per- 
son [and] can become one element in a decision 
or action.” (p. 38) It is a ‘ 
- attachment, a cathexis, between adolescents or 


“strong emotional — sistent system. Furthermore, he uses arbitrary 
y examples from all over the world as a basis for 


_ With a re-evaluation of the observations and — 
the questions stated above, it is evident that 7 


Goode has not contributed to the real theoretical _ . 
problem involved in the complex of love and a - 
that he has not formulated an internally con- <= 


adults of opposite sexes, with at least the com- - formulating his descriptive types of love, since ; 
- ponents of sex x desire and tenderness.” (p. 41) his proposed aim is to analyze “what... the 
He proceeds to construct a vague scale by "consequences of romantic love [are] in the 
_ which he describes the range of love “from low United States” and “how ... the emotion [is] 


“strong love attraction is socially viewed as a_ sense that they become “worthy of being known” 
laughable or tragic aberration’) to non romantic using the term of M. Weber. This condition — 


or almost nonexistent institutionalization of love aroused or created in our society.” In effect, © 
to high institutionalization.” (p. 41) For Goode _ he provides no solution to these problems. The 
. love is synonymous with the traditional polarity, assumptions and the concepts that are used in — 
ke (where it is socially viewed as “shameful — 

to marry without being in love with one’s in- 
tended spouse”). (p. 


which ranges from romantic love (wherein _ any study must be seen as important in the > 
This conceptual scheme and/or scale of love 


- should bring together certain relationships and 


_ be understood as an internally consistent system. _ 


events of social life into a complex which can 
cal discipline au serieux; he explains the reason — 
for his quasi systematic scale of love in his 
assertion that the “refined measure of ious: 
a degrees of intensity or purity of love is unneces- 
for the aims of the present analysis.” 
—(p. 41) W hy, then, the definition of his con- | 
cepts and the construction of a scale using these 2 
the basis of Goode’ the 
whole study can be reduced to a single state- 
_ ment, that love is an emotional attachment of 
. the opposite sexes, and as such becomes one | 
= an action which is potentially dis- 
ruptive of lineages and class strata. To prove — 
this proposition should be the task of a sys- 
tematic and theoretical ‘study which should be 
consistent with the title of Goode’s paper. 
_ Goode, however, uses irrelevant “ factual” ex- 
amples to form a quasi systematic frame of 
reference for his research, with quest scientific 
“In order to form a a sy systematic frame | of ref- 
erence and to establish the theoretical relation- 
ship between socially derived | concepts of love | 
and certain ‘social factors .. . it would be im- | 
to ask the ‘questions: Where, when, 


is certainly no less to the article cle [un- 
Est M, GajAry | KUHINKA 


REPLY TO ZEISEL AND KUHINKA 


I ought to have predicted such reactions: renee 


. paper contained an original thought or two, 


and shows a connection between something tra- 
_ ditionally viewed as sociologically trivial (love) — 
and something judged to be sociologically - 
portant (the stratification system), whereupon — 
my good friend Hans Zeisel asserts that he knew 
it all along, while Dr. Kuhinka © denounces it | 
as wrong-headed. Moreover, responding to an 
emotion-laden topic, both are emotional. I am 
glad to say that both .. . are wrong. 
Let us look first at Professor Zeisel’s letter, : 
for its message is at least clear: He cities 
fiction and his own romantic experiences to 
prove that love may be found outside North- 
western Europe. His assertion is based on a 
misreading, and such examples might well prove e 
I was being generous: I conceded that “per-— 
haps” the U.S., Northwestern Europe, ‘te 
nesia, and the European nobility of the 11th 
In fact, however, as I noted . . ., Margaret Mead 
explicitly denies that her Polynesians accepted 
inor- 


and 12th centuries believed in this ideology. 
the ideology, and I am fairly certain that the 


‘courtly love ideology was accepted by a mi 
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; ity of the 11th 12th nobility. ‘Note typical of his that he 
that the question is whether or not in a given labels for the two poles). A continuum was _ 
culture romantic love is considered a proper, useful, but a refined measure or quantification < 
necessary basis for marriage, not whether or not i unnecessary, because I dealt with differences — 
people do fall in love. Indeed it was my con- among societies, but large differences. — poly 
tention that everywhere some people (and not Dr. Kuhinka does me most disservice, how- 

_ only romantic characters like Hans Zeisel) fall ever, in ‘distorting my main thesis, for he ; 

in love; my query was, however: what does claims that one can reduce my y “whole “study” 
the social structure do about the thesis that love may Soret lineages and 
Professor Zeisel might just as irrelevantly — Class strata, and he insists that I should “prove - 

have cited Lady Murasaki’s Tale of Genji and_ this proposition” with a “systematic and theo- 
Tsao Hsiieh-Chin’s Dream of the Red Chamber - retical” study. I had thought the disruptive 
to prove that the romantic love ideology ruled - character of love was sufficiently proved by 
marital choice in 11th century Japan and 18th now; Hans Zeisel insists I should take for 
century China. Moreover, as he must recognize, granted its power throughout Europe! To en- 
when he reviews the love-plots of Western lighten Dr. Kuhinka, my paper outlined the 
literature, one of the commonest themes is ways by which various types of social structures — 
precisely the battle of romantic lovers to gain ar love in check. Ly oc ae Oe 
their freedom of marital choice. Aside from Finally, that “the conditions of love” might be 
that, although there have been social philoso- _ profitably investigated, I can not easily deny, -. 
phers who espoused love as a basis for marriage, _ since it was one of the two alternative formu- — 
their generation and country did n accept lations I at the of 


’  peltees married for romantic love). “peel love for Moby Dick, or Conrad’s lave of the 
_ Moreover, to turn to Dr. _ Kuhinka’ s rather “sea, a candy manufacturer’s “love” for Mother’ 7 
confused attack, I asserted that, Day—but then I had made no promise to do so. 7 
traditional opinion, a love pattern is” found A note as to the geography: Crdturally, 
widely among the world’s societies. Conse- “Northwestern Europe” includes the United 
quently, to say that I group “the whole study” States, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Great 
under two questions about the United States, Britain, and much of Germany, Holland, Bel- — 
is simply not correct. Specifically (p. 40) I re- -gium, and Switzerland, in addition to Scandi- 
formulated the typically parochial "question navia. Professor Zeisel knows “quite well— 
about love in [this country] into two ‘more though ‘the differences are not great, and with» 
general structural ‘questions which might be reference to a love ideology are diminishing 
asked about any society. ee constantly —some of the variables which separ 
‘@ His second objection is also based on a - ate this sub-complex from, say, Italy, Spain, 
I stated two general but important — _ Latin- America, or, for that ‘matter, Roumania, 


tions lay purps each. I then chose one of those acteristics relevant to the geographical distribu- 
- tion of love in Europe, I urge once more that 


American sociologists read Wikman’s Einleitung 
ee Dr. Kuhinka can not object to my a assum- der Ehe. I had not supposed it would be on 
ing so, for heuristic purposes. The empirical "sary to explain to sociologists how much of the 
question is whether societies do have the social — earth’s population was contained in the “arbi- 

_ patterns which I claimed, but 1 Dr. Kuhinka ca does _ trary examples” chosen: Japan, China, Europe, 7 


- questions, and pointed out that different assump- ca Hungary, Poland, _and Russia. For further « char- : 


' - supposed to have constructed, I refer him to _ region, and not just one society), and some 
any standard methods text (Goode and Hatt’s Melanesian and African groups. But Dr. a 
textbook contains three simple chapters on the Kuhinka has not denied my thesis, and cites 
in order to learn that what I did ‘propose no contrary evidence, so that I may ‘assume 
a was a continuum, i.e., the foundation on which ~ he accepts my conclusions. Perhaps if he reads 
a scale might be constructed. Far from being them more carefully, he will also- ‘recognize — 
1,” the proposed continuum will not be eventuall their importance. 
easily located in prior ‘literature, if indeed There is an error in article, however, 
‘Kuhinka ‘can find it anywhere. (It is” which t this letter gives me an opportunity to 


‘not deny my conclusions. Islam, India, Polynesia (surely I do not need 
a As to the “vagueness” of a “scale”? I am | — to remind Dr. Kuhinka that this is a cultural 7 


correct: The Chinese title o FC H. intend that cultural goals should represent the 
Lee’s book ok is Ting Hsien Shei H Hu Kai Kwong good of the system. It is this sort of confusion | 
Tiaochd. WILLIA that led me to make a conceptual separation 
Free Society and Moral Crisis between like 
values which are in the culture but which rep- 
ory oom private, personal welfare from common 
tb values which are also in the culture but which 


represent societal welfare. If Dr. Nettler had 
ist) done likewise and restricted his alienation scale 


To the to the measurement of estrangement from 
_ The conclusion reached by Dr. Gwynn Nettler common values, A wonder whether elon 
in his article, “Antisocial Sentiment and Crim- ‘might not have been found to be associated | 
-inality” (in the April, 1959, issue of the Review) with antisocial sentiments? 
—that antisocial attitudes are not closely related Ropert ANGELL 
to criminality—was so challenging that I probed Amn Arbor, Michigan 
‘to see whether there were any flaws in his 
thought or procedure. I think that there were. Addn moe 
is his 17-item alienation scale (set forth in a 
previous article: “A Measure of Alienation, To the Editor: 
American Sociological Review 22 [December, > Professor Angell’s interesting comments on 
(1957), pp. 670-677). I would question whether — my “Antisocial Sentiment and Criminality” re- 
any alienation scale, properly so called, should © duce to a matter of definition. This, of course 
be regarded as measuring antisocial attitudes, was one of the points of my paper—that the 
and I would particularly question whether this : term “antisocial” is used variously and pejora- 
one should be so regarded. == = tively! and that a concept with such slippery 
In the first article Dr. Nettler explicity says referents must be handled d cautiously, if at ~~ : 
that he is defining alienation as estrangement by social science 
from society. Estrangement literally means that — a The question is, does the attitude gauged by 
the person - is keeping at a distance so that his my measure of alienation deserve the appella- 
society is _ strange to him. Withdrawal rather tion, “antisocial”? By both dictionary definition 
than hostility is the central idea. There is cer- and sociological theory (viz., Durkheim), I 
. tainly no necessary implication that the person believe the answer must be ‘ ‘yes” if it is remem- 
is against or countering society. === bered, as my essay indicates (pp. 203, 205), 
_ ‘This conceptual flaw is magnified by the that this sentiment constitutes but one ‘dimen- 
nature of some of the items in the alienation of antisociality. Sina sie: 
scale. The scale clearly is measuring, as the au- Angell’ s first point is that alienation implies — 
_ thor states, estrangement from “familism, the to him withdrawal rather than hostility, and 
mass media and mass taste, current events, popu- such an attitude, he holds, should not be Jel 
lar education, conventional religion and the telic - antiso ocial. I think that he is wrong on both 
of life, nationalism, and the voting proc- scores: 
7 ess.” (p. 674) I would not question that this — (1) An alienated person “was ‘defined in my 
list includes many of what might be called the original article as “one who has been estranged _ 
caltural values of life. It fon made toward, his society and 


current events are particularly suspect. In being - But Angell is changing the feeling- tone aie 
alienated from these ‘at least a ponent is — alienation when he equates it with “withdrawal” 
since this may connote shyness and isolation. 

_ The difficulty here, as I see i, is ‘that Many of the “known aliens” from whom this 
sociologists have come to identify what Merton | scale was derived are quite sociable, in a dis- 


with the good of society. Merton’s concep- 

tualization contributes to this misunderstanding — need not be limited to disapproved acts; in a: 

by relegating the common value elements to the ethics, some dimensions of the antisocial might 
all as 


role of normative means. Clearly he did not 
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: a _ system, and it is opposition to these latter values js assumed by this definition. Without — 7 es: 
4 
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nance of our social system . 


criminating way, and far from isolated. 


_ they do feel as strangers in our society and 
they don’t like what they see, mostly, and they © 


feel that they could “just ‘as easily live in’ 


work. Others have “adjusted” through positions 


Mass culture is not only part of our social 


another society. . . .” (Item #11) Some have 
quenched their original hostility in creativity 
_and some make capital of their hostility in their 


in the economic interstices which allow them — 
to be in society but not of it, 
_. Any combination of the sentiments of 
hostility, indifference, and estrangement from 
the social order is ordinarily interpreted as being» 


against society. This is true, a fortiori, in tribes? these themes, and the more intelligent “alien” 


and in tribal sociologies such as Durkheim’s, is quite explicit about this. In rejecting what 
_ most approve—in disdaining what interests and 


7 but it also pertains, at some more flexible point, 
_ among civilizations. Thus the original publica- 
- tion on alienation notes: “Some alienated re- 
- =| spondents have claimed that they are not so 
. much against society as indifferent to its prin- | 
cipal values. This distinction may be important 
for the determination of how the alienated 
Responds to his estrangement, but from the 
‘social’ point of view indifference remains a a 
; hostile act in keeping with the ideologue’s slogan, 
_ ‘Who is not with us is against us.’” (p. 672, 
_ Professor Angell’s second point is that alien- 
ated attitudes are not opposed “exclusively [to] 
those values that are essential to the mainte- 
...” and he wishes 
that the alienation measure been restricted 


concluded, in muted terms, with the suggestion — 


q 
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the business of the mass media and the mass } 
product in a commercial culture, and, if this 
were not so, it would be difficult to explain — 
their continued popularity. But, more, mass 
culture (automobiles, spectator sports, and the - 
mass media *) is itself big business, guarantor 
of our economy and symbol of our lifeways. It _ 
is essential to “the maintenance of our social 

system” in the sense that without it we would | 


have some other kind of social order, = = | 


system, but it identifies its themes. The person 7 

who rejects mass culture is implicitly rejecting 7 

motivates the many and underwrites our econ- _ 
omy—the alienated man certainly becomes one | 


species of the antisocial when this rejection is — 
added to his ee of the other institutions } 


allen 


antisocial person in our aati and my paper 


that an entire society might be “organized” — 
around antisocial themes and that, if such were — 
the case, this would further qualify use of the 
“antisocial” as descriptive of the criminal. For 
the songs mass culture sings us have a highly — 
pecuniary motif (and others too, I think, of © 
optimism, moralism, acquisition, competition, 
and brutality), and this pecuniary theme is itself 
antisocial. It reduces the sacred to the profane © 


and evaluates human achievement and — 


- conventional en and the telic view of life, the desk-top of a metropolitan county ‘super- 
_ familism, and the voting process—institutions _ intendent of schools: “Money isn’t everything, 
) _ toward which the alienated are antipathetic— but it’s way ahead of whatever’s in second 
represent essential American values, but he does | Place. .”) The pecuniary motif sets men against 
; _ question whether interest in current events, the men in their own society as Veblen argued long 
mass media, and mass taste are sufficiently ‘part ago and as Fromm and Leslie White have re- 
: of the American value-system that disdain of cently reiterated. Its litmus test is its emphasis — 
them might be a facet of antisociality. The item on the sale which, among salesmen and adver- 
on current events happens not to have been tisers, becomes translated as “the sell” with its 
_ included in my alienation measure because it _ implication of “the con.” And this attitude of — 
_ did not scale, but I should disagree with Angell “the con” is easily read among the mass-media- 
about the relevance of mass culture to our men who protest “sincerity” so loudly because, — 
“truly common values. ony they lack it so patently. 
; = _ Mass culture | is, by definition, common in y of us are so conditioned to this system of 


both senses of the word: it is prevalent and it 


ae ae that we have difficulty 


is vulgar. While in some part moulding our — seeing it as antisocial or conceiving of ‘more 


expresses our common values. This, in fact, is” 


organization its opposition to individuality, its 
exclusiveness, its life- and death-attitudes, and its 


lists four characteristics tribal 


= and aspirations, mass culture dee | ‘social” themes such as the religious, the an-— 


estral, the aesthetic, or the sensual. 
If we are to continue to use the ya 
caption in ‘reference to 


Public education and mass-produced 


_ should be added, but items on these matters did not 


constraint by ancestors. Peter Abrahams, “The — 
25 (April, 1959), p. 74 and 
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criminality, w we should be able to specify which pinches the lower-class boy’s s foot. Some of us 
dimension of antisocial attitude is relevant as Epi the school experience: school failure -_ 
motivant to which dimension: of crime. When defines the lower-class boy to himself and others" 

_ We have attempted this empirically for all di- as lacking prospects for legitimate success.” If — 


_ mensions, it may turn out that the idea of the this is so, a correlation between educational 5 = 
— is not, in our society, a very effectiv e maladjustment and delinquency should exist, - 


explanation of numerous categories of crime. z= and it does. Not only are delinquents likely “7 


Gwynn Netter have had a history ‘of school failure; ethnic 
Community C Houston and Harris groups whose children do poorly at school 
County at? (Italians and Negroes) have much higher delin- 
quency rates than ethnic groups whose children 
do well (Jews, Japanese, Chinese).* Since 1955, = 
“ I have been conducting a panel study of i 
IT NECESSARY TO POSTULATE boys in order to” test further: the educational 
_ TUS FRUSTRATION” TO EXPLAIN 
GANG DELINQUENCY? I am n hypothesizing that defeats in the school 
situation precede socialization into the delin-— 
To th the Editor: quent gang. In order to test this hypothesis, 
Int their critique of Albert K. Cohen’s Delin- valid measures of school defeats and of gang 
— quent Boys: The Culture of the Gang (Amer- — socialization must be made over successive time — 
208-215), John I. Kitsuse and David C. Dietrick Ido not mean to carp at the Kitsuse-Dietrick 
~ question the assumption that the lower-class boy — article. It makes a valuable contribution in its 
‘Suffers from status frustration. Admittedly, this — insistence that the | > dynamics of the emergenc 
- assumption is difficult to test empirically. Those of the delinquent  gub- culture should be con 
_ of us who assume that status _ frustration is a. sidered in conjunction with the motivation t 


crucial for lower- class boy also. in it. But it would be a step back- 


n- 


sub- culture creates. similar problems 
for participants. But it is likely that gang mem- 
likely to fail. the the im- bers had similar problems before they joined i 


_ Mersion of the lower-class boy in the ne the gang as well as after. oS are 
- sub-culture, the more responsive he becomes to 


its status symbols and the less he cares about 
_ status in the legitimate social structure. “Status 
frustration” ’ is an unmeasured intervening vari- 
able, a theoretical construct, in recent work ap ¢; 
the delinquent sub-culture. Without such a 7 4 wrt) REPLY TO TOBY 


construct, we find it difficult to explain 


independent emergence of almost identical delin- To the Editor: 
quent traditions in the slums of of large American In our paper, er, Dietrick ai. I explicitly ac- 
cities. knowledge the distinction made by Cohen 


Certainly, though, it "would be valuable to tween the problem of the emergence of the 


specify exactly how the middle- class status shoe “delinquent subculture” and that of the moti- — 

1 Besides the work of Merton and Cohen, the = 2 Jackson Toby, ‘ “Educational Maladjustment as_ 

= articles illustrate this tradition: Richard a Predisposing Factor in Criminal Careers: A Com- 7 
A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin, “Type of Delin- parative Study of Ethnic Groups,” Ph.D. Thesis, . 
quent Subcultures,” (mimeographed) December, Harvard University, 1950. 

: 1958; Solomon Kobrin, “The Conflict of Values in —* For a discussion focussed on the Jewish-Italian | 
Delinquency Areas,” American Sociological Review, contrast, see Jackson Toby, “Hoodlum or Business 
(16 (October, 1951), pp. 653-661; Jackson Toby, Man: An American Dilemma,” in Marshall Sklare, — 
“Social Disorganization and Stake in Conformity: editor, The Jews: Social Patterns of an 550. 
Complementary Factors in the Predatory Behavior Group, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958, pp. 542-550. P 
Young Hoodlums,”’ Journal of Criminal Law, *From 1955 to 1958 this research was conducted 
_ Criminology and Police Science, 48 (1957), pp. 12- in the course of a Faculty Research Fellowship of 

é 47; ; William F. Whyte, “Social Organization in the the Social Science Research Council. It is now being 


American Review, 8 by the Cooperative Research 


1943), pp. 34-39. 
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frustration by giving him an alternative basis motivations of individuals for participating in 
for status.1 Thus, at any moment of time, at- are varied” Tre narticination 
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a which lead individuals to participate in class.” Nor are correlations between certain 
a pre-existing subculture. As we noted in the ethnic groups which do well or poorly in | school 
article, Cohen does not purport to present a Bsege delinquency rates a clear basis for rejecting — 
theory of delinquency. Dr. _ Toby’ s remarks, or accepting the status frustration hypothesis. a 
; however, are addressed to the problem of apply- If Toby’s current research demonstrates that 
ing the concept of “status frustration,” which “defeats in the school situation precede social- of 
Cohen utilizes in his explanation of the delin- ization into the delinquent gang ” it would add — 
quent subculture, to explain the phenomenon of _ important indirect evidence to support the status >’ 
delinquency. The concept poses different prob- frustration hypothesis. Such evidence would - 
lems of theory and method when invoked to dicate the fruitfulness of further research - 
explain delinquency i in contrast to the delinquent Be snes designed to test directly the status — 
it is important to distinguish between status I have limited my comments s 
‘problems which are raised by the ‘status frus- 
of the "delinquent: subculture and status frus- approach to the study of delinquency. 
tration as an hypothesis for a social psycho- Ina research project in which Aaron V. Cicourel 
S theory of delinquency. Our critical state- and I are currently engaged, delinquency 4 
ments about the concept in Cohen’s theory were viewed as one of several adolescent “careers” 
" not made on the ground that it is an intervening which is systematically produced by the organ 
variable, but rather we questioned the theoret- 
ical and empirical justification for the concept. 


ization of adolescent activities. Our study is 
designed to present an alternative formulation, 
Fer a social psychological of both theoretical to the “tradi- 


While I agree ‘with Toby that such an hypothesis Toby interpreted as. s expressing our ‘ 
_ is difficult to test empirically, it is precisely the 4 position” is a paraphrase of Cohen’s own state- 
_ presence of status frustration among delinquents — ment (quoted on p. 214 of our paper). It is . 
and its absence among non- -delinquents which one among a series of propositions which pre- 
must be demonstrated empirically. sents a possible reformulation of Cohen’s theory 
In this regard, a correlation between “educa- in the light of the problems of. theory and 
tional maladjustment” (by which I assume Toby method examined i in our critique. me 
means “school failure”) and delinquency Joun L Kitsu 
not constitute a test of the status frustration Northwestern University 


4 W. S. iia “Ecological Correlations and 
the Behavior of Indiv iduals,” American Sociological 
15 (June, 1950), pp. 


the individual’s failure in school is in fact expe- 
au rienced by him as a frustration of status aspira-_ 
tions which he interprets as “middle- 
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THE ‘PROFESSION: ‘REPORTS AND OPINION 


= PROBLEMS CONFRONTING SOCI- lectivities formed by fellow- for 
OLOGY AS” A PROFESSION * the purpose of promoting the interests of their 
In contrast to a predominantly applied pro- 

The following paper, a preliminary formulation, concsived scientific discipline which 
was written by Professor Parsons, as Chairman of Clearly” primarily dedicated to the elieneinest ' 

the Committee on the Profession, at the request of and transmission of empirical knowledge in its 
SS Program Committee for the forthcoming annual — field and secondarily to the communication of 
meeting of the American Sociologice’ Society in such knowledge to non-members and its ton ot 
<< The paper is presented as a sis for dis- tion in practical affairs. The central agency for — 
cussion at the General Session: Anatysis of the performance of these functions is clearly a body _ 


Sociological Profession, om the evening of Sep- of professionally competent personnel who have 


tember 3, under the chairmanship of Donald Young. i 
‘Tam sure that I speak for the membership of the been trained in the mastery of the subject- “matter — 


@ ‘Society in expressing appreciation to Professor and the techniques of its advancement and \ use, 
Parsons for making available this stimulating “home- and who have been socialized into the profes- 
work” so that we may better prepare for the Chi- sional role, accepting certain responsibilities and 
-_ cago session—and for the professional neat that enjoying certain privileges, in the society. ranted 
we confront. —The Editor. Given the clear centrality of the profession’s 
organization about a scientific discipline, the 
The present paper is designed less as a report first set of problems to be raised involves the - 
on the history and the present state — of the state of the discipline as a cultural complex — 
profession of sociology, than as a vehicle for  jtself and as part of a larger one. This set of 
‘raising questions about the problems facing our > _ problems can in turn be broken down into y four 
_ profession. To this end, however, it is essential — questions. The most central of these concerns : 
to clarify some of vy main features of the the extent to which the canons of scientific 
current situation and the more directly per- 4 adequacy and objectivity have come to be estab- 
_ tinent aspects of its historical background. But | - lished as the working code of the profession in 
is Ae main concern here is with problems, not _ dealing with a defined intellectual subject matter. 
only those that may be acted upon collectively The second concerns the present clarity of the ~ 
by the organized profession, but also those — differentiation from and relation to neighboring 
_ which each sociologist may face as a member -. scientific disciplines, so that we can speak with 
- a college or university department and in various 4 certain definiteness about what, as distinct 
types of nonacademic employment. = from other scientists, a sociologist does. The 
i I conceive a profession to be a category of third question concerns the differentiation of 
on occupational role which is organized about the sociology as a science from sociological “prac. 
_ Mnastery of and fiduciary responsibility for any tice” or application to such problems as the 
important segment of a society’s cultural tradi- — - welfare of various categories of handicapped 
tion, including responsibility for its perpetuation or disturbed people, the efficiency of workers in 
and for its further development. In addition, a — industry, and so on, and its proper relation to 
profession may have responsibility for the appli- this applied field. Finally, there is the problem 
cation of its knowledge in practical situations. of sociology’s differentiation as a scientific dis- 
Roles are organized into collectivities. Profes- cipline from and relation to the non-scientific. 
ad sional roles are organized into two main kinds aspects of the general culture, such as philos- - a 
of collectivity : those in which the professional -ophy, religion, literature, and the arts, as well - 4 
functions themselves are predominantly per- as the general Weltanschauung. 
- formed, for examp le, universities, colleges, and 2 _ While these four problem areas are directly - 
_ other employing organizations; and those col- related to sociology as a discipline within the : 


culture, it is equally important to consider the 


indebted to Mrs. Carolyn 
Cooper, who both compiled data for this paper "corresponding set of problems which faces so- 


revised and condensed the first 


_ ciologists individually and col! -tively function- 
ing in American society. In doing so, I “a 
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give unequivocal primacy to the sociologist’s Ss. largely in the present century. In this brief pe- a 

role as scientist. This is to say that I conceive - ‘Fiod, sociology has advanced with seemingly — 
the first obligation of sociology as a profession © ‘great rapidity. But cultural growth is so com- 
to be the promotion of the discipline: ‘on the > plex and the time so ) short that it almost goes 

_ one hand, through the investigations carried out without saying that the development of sociol- 

_ by its members, and, on the other, through le stands at r-esent in an early stage. ie _ 

“investment” of their capacities and energies Given this situation, it is not surprising ng that > 
the training of others who will differentiation between social science, on 

- carry on this function. But this central function one hand, and the most closely related non- 

cannot be carried on in a social vacuum; in our or partially-scientific components of the general © 
_ type of society it is inherently linked with culture, on the other hand, is recent, incomplete, a 
certain other functions which the profession — and unstable. I refer to the differentiation of 

_ cannot and should not evade. he ah tne einai? social science from both “social philosophy” and 
~ The first of these is | what. may be called “social problems.” A field of science cannot be 
“citizenship” in the world of scientists and other -d institutionalized until a relatively clear orienta-_ 
 culturally-oriented groups. This concerns the tion to its own investigative problems has been | 
place of sociologists in universities and the re- worked out which is not dominated by either — 
_ sponsibilities they carry outside their own / of these two socially important but predom-— 
_ partments, but also their relations with other nantly non-scientific bases of concern. The third x H 
intellectual groups—notably in neighboring dis- problem of differentiation, then, refers to the 
ciplines—in the society at large. A second im- place of sociology within the corpus of scientific - 
portant social function carries the responsibility disciplines, above all those dealing with human 4 
for facilitating the use of sociological knowledge behavior. A brief d discussion of each of these 
for the practical interests of the society—the - three problems | of ‘differentiation seems to. be. 
whole field of “applied” sociology. Finally, so- in order. 
ciologists contribute to their society’s general First, with respect to the most general differ- 
“definition of the situation.” As experts in some entiation of social science from the philosophical 
sense in the interpretation of social events, they matrix in which it had earlier been embedded, | 
necessarily exercise a certain indirect influence, we may speak of a religious, a philosophical, 

_ most conspicuously through teaching their sub- = a more generally scientific aspect of this 
ject to students who are not likely to become matrix. The relative predominance of these as- 
a in the field—a ‘ “general education” : pects partly corresponds with principal phases 

mal of Western intellectual history. aaa 
teaching j is added ‘the: influence exerted | by sO- In the earliest of these phases, the differentia- 
ciologists through writing, lecturing, and other _ tion of secular social thought from religious 
channels on the general ‘intellectual’ concerns apologetics was brought about, becoming a con-— 
of the day. In the nature of the case, the more _ Siderable movement only in the 17th century. — 
firmly sociology becomes established in the _ The primary emphasis in this first major secular — 
mon important these three _ phase was political in a broad and diffuse 
secondary social functions will become. = —_ dealing with secular society as a politically or- 
Tn this paper my main interest is to discuss _~ zed “state” contrasting with the church. 9 


the ways in which the profession of sociologist Once this step had been taken, a differentiation 
fits into the social structure, not how sociology, of substantive specialities within the field could 
as a discipline fits into the cultural setting. But gradually 
these two topics are closely intertwined Not until the late 18th century | did the field 
~ empirically ’ that in discussing either the other of economics begin clearly to emerge from this 
7 must continually be kept in mind. Precisely diffuse political matrix, with Adam Smith as a 
of this intimate interrelationship, it is first highly eminent writer leading up to the 
necessary to sketch the situation of the discipline classical economics. The focus of political the- ta 
as a background for for discussing the profession ory tended to become considerably narrower, 


~ itself. centering on the phenomena of government in 
the increasingly differentiated type. of society 


‘THE SITUATION OF SOCIOLOGY AS A piscrptine 0! the time. Thus, along with history, which 
refused to identify itself with any particular 

: a the perspective of history, any high-level focus of substantive interest, in the 19th cen- 
"scientific knowledge of human social behavior tury the broad frames of reference were laid 
is a very recent phenomenon, having been _ out for political science and for economics. ae 
7 achieved, with such antecedent developments as ‘This intellectual situation provided the e main 


those in economic theory and in statistics, setting for the — along 
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; one of its main paths, namely the treatment of ence and economics, sociology has often been 
- those more macroscopic aspects of society that treated as a residual category or as a more or 
not adequately accounted for in the util- less ‘imperialistic” summation of all knowledge 
a itarian ‘tradition which had gained such prom- about society. In Germany in particular it has 
inence in political theory and in economics. With tended to be identified with the philosophy of _ 
_ Comte as the most important precursor and | history, the main - difference being sociology’s g 
¢ Marx pointing up the problem of the status s of greater claim to empirical standing. There has 
“economic factors,” Durkheim and Weber in been an increasingly clear focus, however, on — 

_ Europe were the great theoretical tone- seer phenomena of values and norms and their rela- 

7 of the new sociological approach, being greatly tion to personality, independently of technical — 
preoccupied with the assessment of the institu- concerns, particularly of economics. 
tional framework within which modern economic = Within the complex more closely associated 

"processes took place, and which were independ- with Darwinian biology, there are also difficult 

ent in certain ways of the operations of political borderline problems vis-d-vis both anthropology 
organization. They were also oriented to the and psychology. The earlier anthropological con- 
“collectivist” mode of thought stemming from centration on the study of nonliterate peoples 
Rousseau and from German idealism, which helped to postpone | consideration of such ques- 
provided the major point of reference for their tions, but more recently the distinction between 7 

_ critiques of utilitarianism.’ In general, they ; sociology and anthropology has become less con-— 
looked to the “ideal” as contrasted with “mate-  spicuous. It is not an easy question whether the 
rial” factors for the key concepts—such as_ relative emphases on “culture,” as a 
values and institutionalized their many American on social 
analyses. systems, as stressed by at least some sociologists, 
- Within the “scientific” ar of the philo- is an adequate working basis for a differentiation, 

sophical matrix of thought, , referred the two disciplines. Psychology, however, 
above, the phase given impetus by Darwinian seems clearly to focus on the study | of analyt- 
biology. in the second half of the 19th c century _ ically distinct components of behavior imputable : 
had particular relevance to sociology. | Spencer to the “individual.” But since virtually all human — : 
and the American evolutionists Sumner and ome is concretely both individual and - 

Ward in particular derive from this background also cultural), here these are also 


of 
the concept of evolution and the broad frame- ks It seems to be in the nature of such a complex 
of the relation between competition and of scientific disciplines that, first, in | studying 
cooperation, laissez faire and planning, also pro-— empirical phenomena, analytical classifica- 
= the intellectual matrix from which grew 
in Great Britain, and which under- ‘Thus: economics cannot the theory of “busi- 
lies much of the development of modern psy- ness” in a simple sense, political theory the 
chology. Of course, psychology, by way of Freud .* of “government,” nor psychology the 
also traces back in a complex manner to medical — theory of individual behavior, any more than 
biology; and anthropology, especially as influ- physiology studies living organisms only 
enced in this country by Franz lifeless matter. Secondly, the 
“infused by German idealist-historicist line cannot be drawn altogether clearly between 
f the | scientific components of this complex of — 
-C. H. Cooley and G. H. Mead was an important _ disciplines and their non-scientific philosophical 
bridge between these intellectual currents. matrix. Such issues as positivism and the pos- 
_ In very schematic terms, these are the main th ontological status of the individual in the 
Western intellectual trends in the developmental utilitarian frame of reference, for example, can- . 
background of the present social sciences. It not be fully excluded from theoretical discussion 
can be readily seen that the lines which distin- in the social 
them from each other are from 


In the United States the “social psychology” onen 


—_ pe the groups involved in them. 
For a fuller They are sources of strain both within and 
Action,” Introduction to Part bet di lines. Th hav 

ia A of Theories of Society, co-edited with between disciplines. The social sciences have 


-E. A. Shils, K. D. Naegele, and J. R. Pitts, to be 4 ‘come to form a “family” which is well enough 


published in 1960 by the Free ‘structured for certain working purposes, but 
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which still many areas of indeterminacy its major ‘values were move apt to be 
_ and of potential and sometimes open conflict. Be granted, with the emphasis given 
it may well be that only a minority of members to particular “social problems.” There was a 
P of the relevant professional groups activ ely deep concern with how actual situations deviated _ 
* concern themselves with these problems at any a values, which were above all the values — 
_ given time—undoubtedly a desirable situation of liberal Protestantism in the era when the 
q —but this does not justify treating the problems — “social gospel” was particularly prominent. Here 
themselves as trivial in their implications for - problems associated with slums, rural life, im-— 
professional situation. = == migration, and Negro-White relations were at 

have suggested that the historical process the center of attention. 
by which the social science ‘disciplines have — This kind of interest helps. to explain why 


come to be differentiated is inter- American sociology has been far! less concerned 


has been necessary. Turning to the third prob- a disciplines tended to take a ‘macroscopic 
r lem of differentiation, between scientific disci- view of society. Under these circumstances, the - 
_ plines and prescriptions for practical action, per- most serious problem of differentiation for 
haps the most striking fact is the very near American sociology has stemmed from its ap- 
wecency of any clear differentiation. Both = plied interests. In its” earlier period sociology 


& that a single treatment of both trends theory and economics more readily since these 


prescribing public policy did not became institutionalised in certain 
4 attempt to separate even conceptually the bases community service and social work. Thus many 
of empirical generalization from the evaluative early American sociologists were trained in the 
4y basis of policy recommendation. Marxism is a ministry, and several university departments 
particularly important example of an <add combined sociology and social work. Howev yer, 
theory that attempts no such distinction, and — a rather early and sometimes sharp reaction 
indeed denies its legitimacy. Max Weber was developed agaiast the latter association,* often 


P probably the first major theorist to assert the resulting in the separation of the two fields, — 

_ fundamental importance of carefully distinguish- notably at the University of ‘Chicago’ and later ~ 
ing between problems of scientific generalization at Harvard. 
those of evaluation and policy, and to work the “problem of differentiation from 


_ out a clear methodological basis for the distinc- applied interests was particularly acute in the 
tion. It is virtually only within the last genera- a case, concentration on less macro- d 
_ tion that acceptance of this distinction has come a scopic problems had a special advantage. This 
to be generally diffused within the social science emphasis encouraged the development of a vari- 
_ professions, and it is still quite incomplete. The ety of techniques for “empirical research, for 
_ strong positivistic component in the philosoph- example, participant observation, the use of 
za matrix underlying the social sciences has personal documents, interviewing, and question- 7 
aa one of the major impediments to such naire methods. That this rapid technical devel- 
acceptance. opment coincided with a similar growth in statis- 
One feature of the history of American so- _ tics was highly important. In the general Ameri- — 
le mt differs from the European (espe- s climate of interest in empirical matters, this : 
_ cially Continental), is important in the present- - technical emphasis, much more pronounced than — 
_ day situation. European social sciences generally in Europe, helped significantly to speed the de- 
ir and sociology in particular had been primarily — velopment of sociology as an empirical science. 
concerned with a highly macroscopic interpreta- _ It is also important that the more microscopic _ 
_ tion of society’s development.* Hence the prom relatively of American sociology brought it into — 
__ inence of such general rubrics as capitalism aa relatively close touch with psychology, partic- 
socialism. In the United States, however, there © ularly in the overlapping field of social psychol- 


; ogy, and with anthropology, particularly in the 


_ was considerably less concern with macroscopic | 
interpretation.‘ 8 The broad outline of the society — study of small communities, which were the 
eae yee first major objects in modern society of anthro- 


* 2 See, eg., Karl Mannheim, “German Sociology 7 The Story « of Sociology in 1 the United States through P 

-(1918-1933),” Politica 1 I (February, 1934), pp. 1950, New York: Longmans, Green, 1951. id 

233, Robert C. Angell, “A Research Basis for 

a For perhaps the fullest historical account avail- Welfare Practice,” Social Work Journal, 35 (Oc- — 

able, see Howard W. Odum, American Sociology: tober, 1954), PP. 145 145 ff. 
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ological Both psychology and anthropol- in faculty affairs—Frar iklin H. Giddings ae 
gy were fields which, in different ways, ve Albion W. Small, respectively—have served as 
ery active in developing detailed empirical “the most important training grounds for the 
research. The Continental European type of second generation of American sociologists, 
- sociology would have had much more difficulty — especially those with a strong orientation to 
in becoming an integral part of the more general _ establishment of the field as a scientific disci- 


_ trend of empirical research than this has  pline, and have populated many of the important 


Pp 
og 
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: actually been the case in the United States. It 


- would be hard to exaggerate the importance of 
a strong tradition of empirical research in bring- 
about the differentiation between sociology 


as a scientific discipline and its application to 


posts throughout the country. A notable early 
offshoot of Columbia, for example, was the 
introduction of | sociology at the University of 
North Carolina under the leadership of Howard 

W. Odum. The story, of course, has not been ~ 


“without its vicissitudes. Certainly Columbia and 


In sum, within the e last generation or area: Chicago have been the most consistently suc- 
- sociology has reached what is, perhaps, a first y cessful centers of sociology from the formative _ 
level of maturity as a scientific discipline. Al- years, though each has had its ups and downs. 
though the process of differentiation is far from : But until very recently the early initiative of a 
a and there remain many indistinct bor- Ward (late in his career) at Brown University 
did not lead to a comparable development 
there, and the Yale tradition established much 
che 
earlier by Sumner long remained under his suc- 
cessor largely insulated from the rest of the 


social sciences, has: become relatively 
tiated from the philosophical matrix. in 
1 again with a good deal of indistinctness, achieved 
a fairly clearly defined place in the general profession. 
cluster of scientific disciplines which deal with = More generally, it is of the first: importance 
a human behavior. It has also been Gisentangied - that in this country training in sociology was — 
_ from the earlier simple identification with spe- established concomitantly with professional — 
cific practical goals in the society, to become training in the other social sciences. Even though | . 
an independent, relatively “pure” discipline with the emergence of sociology as a discipline has 
a research and theoretical tradition of its own. lagged somewhat behind the other social sci- Ie 
As we have seen, however, each of these border- ences, for reasons suggested above, sociology 
lines is still highly problematical, and the un- 45 @ profession has not had to surmount alone 
: “clarity of the cultural lines is a focus of strain the difficult barrier of gaining full university 
at each point. I would say that the problem 
of ideological contamination is the most urgent | Another notable feature of the development 
one vis-a-vis the philosophical background; that of sociology in American universities was its 
of interdisciplinary imperialisms and conflict in strength, in a decisive period, in the Middle ~ 
_ relations with sister disciplines; and the problem Bete Here the University of Chicago did not 
of full commitment to pure research and train- alone, but bore a dong close relation to 


- of Vincent and somewhat later, of Chapin. : 
7 | This expansion may have been related to the 


; ligio-ethical complex in that part of the coun- 
noted above. In any event, the main pattern 


ee in mind these intellectual highlights, . established in the Middle West, as well as in the 


I turn to a sketch of the institutionalization of East, was that of departments heavily com- 


we the profession in the structure of our society. mitted to the pursuit of sociological research “ 
profes- 


to the conception of sociology as a of training competent and “committed pro 
scientific ‘discipline, it is evident that the central sionals. 
point of its institutionalization should be uni- = The last generation has seen a diffusion of 
- 4 versity faculties of arts and sciences. Here soci- this professional pattern throughout the coun- 
ology established a fairly secure foothold at an try’s major universities. Among the several im- 
Clearly strategic for its development was soci- been sociology’s establishment at Harvard in 
_ology’s introducti d the turn of the 1931, under the chairmanship of Sorokin, and 
‘’ in the new Faculty of Political Science its expansion in 1946; its -developinent at Cor- 
_ Chicago. These two departments, each led by a te. building on a foundation of rural sociology 
- man of such stature a as to iad a ania role under the direction of Dwight Sanderson; and © 


THE INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF "SOCIOLOGY 


A 


on aroun 


early stage, and has - greatly extended it since. = steps in this further development have 
at Columbia University and at the University of nell, under the leadership of Leonard S. Cottrell, 
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the great expansion within very recent years at ments in the earlier period, and by about . 35 
‘Berkeley, California, building partly oe departments in the recent period. 


-gart’ historical study of social institutions. _ However, graduate _training programs have q 


- be. recognized as one of the regular r disciplines pen investigations within the framework of 7 

_ in every major university in the United States— on going research programs. Some of these Pro- 
with Johns _ Hopkins finally completing grams have been financed by "grants to 
‘roster. Only in a few elite colleges of liberal arts vidual faculty members from foundations, oc 

 —for example, Amherst, Williams, and Swarth- more recently, from the government; some are 


more—has this development still failed to occur. : more formally organized through such devices 
This situation stands in sharp contrast to that as Columbia's Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
in Europe, where the ‘total number of chairs _ Search; and some are carried on by such 
constitutes a rather small fraction of the Amer-— university-based survey research organizations 


ican, with as yet only minimal recognition of as the National Opinion Research Center. What- 
sociology at Oxford and Cambridge and, on the ever the varying patterns of organization, , these 


Continent, with only about one half of the researc 


research facilities have added enormously to the 7 


universities of some 


interest 
If the conception of a as a profession 


ss functions—the advancement of its own discipline 


promotion of the profession’s two fundamental — 


and the training of its core personnel. Certainly 


“organized about a scientific discipline be ac- this development could not have occurred with- 
— cepted, the importance of the broad develop- _ out substantial advance both in research tech- 
ment in the United States ‘can scarcely _ be niques and in theoretical sophistication. It is 
"exaggerated. A secure position in university fac- one of the clearest indications | of ls discipline’s ry 
& ulties of course is the structural base from which gradual coming of age. - Sag fl: 
a scientifically oriented profession can most ef- _ As a result of this steady increase in — 
_ fectively operate. Sociology is thus completely quantity and quality of graduate training pro- 

“involved in the situation confronting the scien- grams, sociology in recent years has reached, a 
- tific professions generally, and the social sciences _ believe, the stage of professionalization where x 
particularly, in American society. Yet no other _ no longer depends so heavily on the contributions 
base of operations could be so advantageous for of a few outstanding individuals, a seemingly — : 
- sociology’s further development as a discipline inevitable feature of the earliest stage of a pro- 

and its eventual influence in the society. _—_fession’s development. We have instead a grow. 


— If this position is to be firmly consolidated, ing body of solidly trained and competent peo- 


it is crucial to have an adequate supply of able ple who provide in the a aggregate a cumulative 
-and properly trained personnel. People who _ development of knowledge on which their suc- 
_ entered the field in its earliest phase had highly cessors can build and which is the most im- 
diverse backgrounds, the ministry, of relatively science. 
cial work, journalism, and business. And their | Sociology’s central operating base in univer- 
_ training was only minimally technical. The early sity faculties raises the important problem of © 
expansion of the profession probably took place the place of © sociology relative to its sister 
rather too rapidly; in the first decades of this ‘disciplines in ‘these faculties. As noted above, 
- century there were more positions available than — _ there are many points at which, in terms of 
there were trained people to occupy them, a ‘intellectual content, the borderlines are unclear. 
— a considerable influx of people without “Although many of these borderline problems 
adequate professional qualification. It took time lack - substantive and organizational defini- 
get training programs established within well vi be 
_ umiversity framework, point of view of the pro- 
the last generation, however, this ‘situation = in the academic 
has greatly improved. The output of profession- 7 munity, there are two conspicuous eee 
_ ing facts about the current situation. First, 
qualified personnel has steadily increased, 
both through growing numbers being turned ¥ sociology as a “subject” has gained generally 
by the same graduate schools and by new gra have seen. Second, although there are cases in 
‘uate tonining programs. For example, in the three which sociology is organizationally combined 
years 1936-1938, the av erage number of new with other disciplines—sometimes with the eco- 
Ph.D. degrees reported to the American Journal: nomics-political science complex, sometimes with 
_ of Sociology was 45 a year, compared to an __ psychology or anthropology or both—there is no 
ne pha of 133 for the period 1955~1957. crt he cc uniformity of the pattern in whic in which 
hese degrees were granted by about 18 — this occurs. 
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THE PROFESSION: 

Se Sociology’s middle position in valatione to the 

other ‘ ‘behavioral sciences” is clearly a highly 

strategic one. The professional group is in no 

_ danger of being absorbed into any of its nei igh- 

_ bors; moreover it offers something essential to 

_ each of them. To economists and political scien- 

_ tists, for instance, it provides a better under- 

é standing of “institutional” factors than their own 

- disciplines make readily available. To psychol- 

ogists it contributes a focus on “social” factors 

not readily reducible to individual terms. Vis- é- 

anthropology, the line is not so. clear, but 

“that anthropologists, having deriv ed so much of 

_ their experience from the study of relatively 

undifferentiated societies, can use some help in 

the analysis of structurally complex modern 

_— Societies, a field in which sociologists have a 
certain “head start.” 

With respect the familiar question of 

_ sociology’s place in the “pecking order” of aca- 

demic disciplines, we may note that (given the 

crudity of such a rating system) within the 

last generation sociology has risen substantially 

in relative. prestige. I interpret this rise to be 

“a consequence of its relative strengthening in 

all four of the variables which were distinguished — 

at the beginning of this paper. _ wer 


A final point concerning the relation of 


sociology to its sister disciplines concerns the 


increasing participation of sociologists in inter- 
disciplinary research projects. One major type 
ses of interdisciplinary venture is the “area” study, 
but there is a variety of other types such as” 
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factor has predominantly contributed, is that 
sociology may perhaps be said to have grad- 
to being t the — 
controversial = 


2 SOCIOLOGY ’s conTRIBUTION T 


An important of the which 
= been developing between changes in the 
society itself and the place of the social science 
professions within it is that the term sociology 
is coming increasingly to be a central symbol 
a the popular ideological preoccupations of our 


a 


time. In this b respect, perhaps we may say that, 
- ideologically, a “sociologi cal era” has begun to 
emerge, following ; an “economic” and, more re- 
Not only was the industrial economy the great 
new phenomenon from the latter 19th well into 
this century; intellectually economic theory of 
varying kinds provided the terms for defining 
the character of that period. Schools of thought 
ranged from the most orthodox laissez-faire cap- 
italism through varying shades of liberalism and 
reformism to radical socialism, eventually crys-_ 
tallizing in Marxism; but underlying all these 
views was a common set of assumptions about © 
the critical character of “ ‘economic factors.” This 
ideological: era, the last major phase of which 
was the New Deal period, was undoubtedly — 
intimately connected with the process by which 
economics as a science came to be established 


studies of organizations and local community — ; in the academic world. The salience of economics — 
situations. These projects provide an important as an ideological focus has now greatly subsided, _ 
setting in which the nature of the participating although of course it continues to play an nig ; 
disciplines can become better defined. _ portant role in various issues of public policy. 

__ Ihave briefly outlined the general strengthen- The economic era was succeeded, ,ina  consider- 
ing of sociology’s position as a scientific disci- ably less “massive” form , by the psychological 
_pline, its establishment in university faculties, era This shift, which to a head in the 
and the development of its s research and training 1930s, was signalled by the growing concern — 
functions; and touched upon the contributions with the role of rational versus “irrational” 
it can make to its sister disciplines. Two other factors in the motivation of the individual. ? 


main developments remain to be reviewed. An- 


ticipating the subsequent discussion somewhat, 


it may first be said that sociology’s contribution ¢ 


to our Society’ s ideological “definition of a 
situation” has greatly increased in importance in 


recent years. The frequency with which the 


4a term “sociology” appears in popular discussions, 
albeit often with dubious technical justification, 
is an index of this situation. Secondly, although 
sociologists are still well behind their economist, 
- political scientist, and psychologist colleagues, 
& change over the past twenty years in the 
extent to which they won a in the 


of this whale ‘shift, which no 


Similarly, it was Closely associated with the i 
development of psychology as a scientific dis- 

While ‘the economic er era of ideology was re- 

lated to the fact of industrialization, the psycho- 

logical era has been related to industrialization’ 


for the individual. If, the psycho- 


logical movement challenged the adequacy of 


minded economic interpretations of 
oor behavior, however, it became apparent q 


that the understanding of the complexities and © 

changes of our large-scale society and its “mass 

Phenomena require more than of indi- 


has overlapped with the psychological one, can 
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be described as a kind of dialectic between is generally shading off, and many faculty 


psychological focus of interest in the individual — _ members devote a substantial portion of ‘their 
; and a sociological focus of interest in the society. : energy to undergraduate teaching. Such shading — - 

_ ‘eect the problem of constraints on indi- off is undoubtedly desirable, because under- 7 

_ vidual freedom is a central theme in this com-— ‘graduate work in sociology is continuous with 7 

This “seems to be the background of graduate work, and also because it feeds into 
contemporary concern with problem professional training in the neighboring dis- 
“conformity.” Note the striking difference be- _ciplines. The so-called “university college” ex- 
tween the emphasis in this case and what it w as poses its undergraduates to the influence of those 
in the era of economic ideological primacy, when who are pursing research directly on the» 
the essential problem—often posed as produc- frontiers of their fields, thus providing — 
-% versus equality—was to find a basis for tunity for observing the actual process of culture 

7 adequate “satisfaction of wants. ” Certainly, in _ building, rather than merely receiving the end 
‘a sense, the conformity problem is peculiar to “product.” ie 
an “affluent society.” cialis _ Nevertheless there are important problems i in 


; By The emergence of this broad ideological —_ integrating the two teaching functions. Since 
occupation has affected the status of the socio- _ graduate training has come to be so highly ori- 


logical profession because now the sociologist i is ented to the training ‘of research and graduate — 
_ beginning to be defined by a much broader public _ school personnel, there has been a strong tend- 
as an expert on intellectual problems of public — ency for the undergraduate teaching function 
concern. The fact that his expertise is viewed (where it is not merged with the graduate) to >. 
_ with a large measure of ambivalence does not be carried out by personnel who have not been 
oJ detract from the significance of this point. Al- selected for careers of high professional pres- 
: _ though the extrapolation of trends is dangerous tige. Moreover, with increasing professionaliza- 
- business, it seems justified to suggest a probable _ tion, the new Ph.D. who accepts a college teach- 
4 connection between the emergence of this soci- i ing job finds it increasingly difficult to transfer : 
ological focus of ideological peroccupation and to a university department. This growing rigid- 
the consolidation of the sociological profession — ¥ ity of career lines has probably been accentuated — 
within the society. If this be the case, it is by the enormous expansion of organized re- 
clearly a major harbinger of opportunity. At the 7 search facilities, so that a man who works in a 
same time it is a basis for stressing the urgency umiversity research setting early in his career 
of certain problems of Our own position and has opportunities to accumulate a research rec- 
q the way in which it is likely to develop. | -—ord which, in competition for the higher level 
_ There is an intimate connection between the — university appointments, cannot be matched by — 


growing ideological significance of sociology and : the man who has carried a heavy load of 


_ What in many respects is its oldest function, — undergraduate teaching in an atmosphere where 
namely the teaching of college ‘undergraduates, ‘ little research is going on—although their capa- 
te large majority of whom do not expect to bilities may be equal. There is, therefore, a 4 
; become professional social scientists. Clearly tendency to make the college teacher a kind of 
this teaching function has always been one of _ second class citizen of the profession's academic ; 
the principal responsibilities of the profession branch. 
and still is. It is primarily a general education —_—_‘To be sure, this is a problem shared by other 
function, helping to orient the student to aspects academic disciplines and is in no way peculiar 
of the world in which he lives. Naturally the to sociology. But the situation may be aggra- 
- character of this function has changed, with 7] vated by the recent expansion of opportunities 
_ change both in the society itself and in sociology for sociologists in other professional faculties 
as a discipline. The more technical the discipline and in non-academic fields. Thus the time seems 
becomes, the greater the problem of its adapta- to be approaching when we should give serious P 


training programs for prospective college teach- 
ers. The profession’s undergraduate teaching za 


‘The problem of the relation between the pr pro- 
_fession’ research and training functions at the 
-eradute level and the undergraduate educational function is too important to be allowed to 
function presents formidable complications. It deteriorate by default. 
is difficult to know the proportion of sociologists Undergraduate teaching itself is undergoing an’ 
in academic positions mainly engaged in each _ important shift in emphasis which increases its 
of these functions. Those serving on the faculties importance in relation to the problems of the — 
of liberal arts colleges with only minimal or profession. During the earlier period, the pri- 
_ 4 no graduate programs are primarily involved in mary appeal of sociology to undergraduates lay 
general e education. Yet in the univ ersities there in “social problems, r ” including not not only crime 


* tion to general education purposes. ree tein re to the establishment of special — 
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poverty, but also «uch problem areas attempt to mobilize social for 


“marriage | and the family. Now, even ‘in these _ military purposes in World War II, a movement 
areas, the emphasis seems to have shifted from in which sociology played an appreciable though 
‘the problem of how to cope with clear- cut ‘far from leading part. Developments in such 
- “evils” in the society, to the type of concern fields as industrial sociology and market research 
I have called ideological. Instead of taking for have also given impetus to the steady expansion 
granted a clear definition of what needs to be of the applied function, = 
- done in our society, concern | ‘centers about 7 _ During the early development of a new disci- 
: what kind of a society it is, , where it is going, pline having practical possibilities, it is common a 
and the like. The most important consequence — for its own professional personnel directly to 
of this shift is to bring the undergraduate teach- undertake these practical functions, and in some 
ing of sociology much more closely into relation — professions this pattern continues ‘and expands. 
with the major general intellectual wmcue’ Chemistry perhaps is the profession in which 
_ tions of our society. this pattern is most prominent; a large propor- 
shift imposes a on tion of those with Ph.D.s in chemi istry do 
- sociologists. An ideology is precisely a meeting applied technological work for industry and -— 
ground between a society’s value-commitments ernment, probably outnumbering the chemical - 
and its empirical scientific culture. In the nature engineers. A similar pattern marks the recent q 
_ of the case powerful pressures come into conflict growth of sociology and will probably continue - 
with standards of scientific objectivity. The to do so, most importantly perhaps in industrial a 
emergence of sociology into a central position organization, governmental organization, espe- 
in the focus of ideological preoccupation means cially the armed s services; opinion and attitude 
that it must serve as a primary guardian « of ‘research; : and various types of social agencies 7 
the scientific tradition, counteracting the — concerned with criminology, health, and the — 
: tendencies to introduce biases and distortions. — [2 like. As yet, however, by far the largest propor- _ 
It must do this in a situation where its own tion of sociologists with the Ph.D.—about 86 7 
technical resources are only partially adequate 3 per cent—are employed by colleges and univer- 7 
to the task, where the only honest professional — sities, exceeded in this respect only by history, 7 


> answer to many questions is “we don’t know,” literature, other humanities, while a sig-— 
even though would-be sociologists loudly pro- — _ nificantly smaller proportion of holders of the : 
claim their pseudo-solutions of many problems. ppp. in political science and economics are so : 
Some scientific purists would advocate dealing — employed (76 and 69 per cent, respectively). 5 
_ with this situation by total withdrawal, by 5 An important and rapidly expanding i 


avoiding all connection with this wider public 
etween non- academic and academic employ- 
forum of discussion. This is feasible and often a 


ment is ‘the ‘consultant role in various 
justifiable for certain purely technical specialists. d Th 
For the profession as a whole, however, it is an emic organizations. is ranges from a 
impossible position to take ‘A publicly salient relatively individualized service to particular — 
é 
participation of the profession in these discus- ‘conferenc 
sions is bound to occur somehow or other, and ing” 


it is of crucial interest to the profession, that 
1g wil and fessionaily re- to a 1952 survey reported in “Per- 


teaching and writing for #1169, Table A- 17, pp. 94-96. The differences 


=" triki th Idi - 
even more su riking among those ho ing a Mas 


ter’s degree: of sociology Masters, 69.1 per cent: 
THE APPLIED FUNCTION were employed in colleges or universities, but only 
per cent of those in political science and 
The fourth principal area of the profession’ S 46.3 per cent of those in economics were so em- 
involvement in the structure of the I ployed. It is suggestive in _ this connection that 
have called the applied nme 


lems field, but was followed by a rather sheep % 
ithdrawal in favor of building up the central — By comparison, the proportions of candidates with 
= 8 this intention in some other fields are: " English, 
academic core of the discipline. More recently, — _ 82 per cent; political science, 49 per cent ; economics, 
_ however, there has been a notable return to 48 per cent; psychology, 42 per cent; gl 
interests ¢ over a righ broader than 
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ent in composition, are called on on to sad _ with psychological 


Clarify a practical problem area. 
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and | social factors in 


and health has been a dramatic development. 


critical difference between the Within this framework, sociologists perhaps have 
_ of applied functions in sociology and psychology come to take the lead more than any other 
is the lesser importance in the former of “behavioral” scientists, in collaboration and 

anything like “practice,” in the sense of indi- . friendly rivalry with the anthropologists, and 

vidual service for a fee. The employers of apparently drawing ahead of the psychologists, 

although the latter constitute numerically and — 

organizationally a more powerful group. This 

seems largely because sociology is un- 
control the _therap 


- sociologists, on both full time and consulting 
are more to be such a as 


against charlatanism or other that impinge on and 
needed by an individual employing cn health, but his functions cannot — ‘be seen as~ 
Hence the sociological profession practice in the traditional medical sense. Hence 
more likely to be able to minimize the compli- sociology is not viewed as a threat to the psy- 
“] cated problems of legal certification, licens- chiatric treatment of patients in the same way 
ng, or both, in which the psychologists asisclinical psychology, 
recently become heavily involved.° is now well known that appointments in 


_ emerged, however, in which sociologists par- ous sorts constitute one of the major fields” of 
4 sciences” in research and training for a range — single field except for the central teaching- 

of applied professions. Historically the closest — research occupation. The character of these 

affiliation of sociology with an applied profession openings varies greatly, perhaps qualitatively 
‘4 vs that with social work. When sociology with- the most important type being appointment to 
7 drew from this activity social work formed a faculty posts in medical schools and schools of 


primary a alliance with psychiatry. Only recently public health. The trend is certainly toward the 


ticipate along with specialists in other “basic employ ment for sociologists, probably the 


_ has the relationship been reestablished, primarily 
7 through the participation of sociologists both in 
the training of graduate social work students 
and in research bearing on social work.7 


inclusion of sociology among the basic sciences 


_ underlying the practice of medicine, and 


toward the incorporation of sociologists, along 
with other behavioral scientists, in an organ- 


_ The primary break-through of the new pat- _ izational status parallel to that of physiologists, 
ih has occurred i in the field of health, especially — _ biochemists, biophysicists, bacteriologists, and 

health. After the overwhelming predomi- $0 on. 
nance, during the first quarter of the century, The health field, - however, is ‘tia one of 
j of the definition of “scientific” medicine as _ several applied areas in which this new pattern 
“organic” medicine, the emergence of concern — is emerging. Although not as yet on so large 
scale, the same trend is observable in the 

rapid expansion of in clinical sociology in particular, to schools of business 

_and public administration, of education, of law, 


- and the ambiguities of its relation to the practice 
of psychiatry. As a defense against the medical — 7 and even of divinity. Perhaps the furthest ad 


‘ claim to a monopoly on legitimate psychotherapy, Vancement along these lines so far is in business 
_ the psychologists have adopted a policy in favor _ schools—the most important precursor of this 
of legal certification, to be implemented by certify- development having been the linkage between 


r 


.~ not functions as such but the use of the title 
“psychologist.” This has impinged on the interests 
of | because the certification of the title 
in the terms spelled out in some statutes would © 


exclude social psychologists with sociological train- — 


_ ing and affiliation from certification and hence from 
7 performing various applied functions. This issue is 
currently the object of complex negotiation between — 
the two professional associations. But it is clear that — 
certification of the title of an academic discipline in 
order to define legitimate applied practice seems to 
_ involve serious complications both for the discipline — 
§ itself and for those closely related to it in the sci- 
entific community. 
Angell, op. cit. 


tural sociology and colleges of agriculture. The 
two most important branches of sociology to 


_ business schools are of course industrial sociol- 


_ ogy and survey research. Probably the field in 
_ which sociology’s role is most likely to a 


"rapidly in the near future is education, not 


least because of our society’s present urgent — 


need for expansion and improvement of educa- 


tional facilities. The penetration of the cal 
Sciences into the field of law has been rather — 
slow—notwithstanding such assertions as Dean — 


Griswold’s that | law itself is a social science 


§ Erwin N. Griswold, i, “Law Schools 


and Human 
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_ through the land-grant colleges and the agricul- urgent practical social needs. In general it is 

_ tural experimental stations gave rural sociology sounder that the primary responsibilities for — 

considerable prominence a generation ago, and implementation should be borne by members of 

; the Department of Agriculture, along with the the applied professions rather than by scientists 7 
Bureau of the Census, was the first agency of as such. The existence of such a mediati ng struc- 

- the Federal government in which social scien- ture provides a highly important protection of — 
tists gained a firm foothold. The role of the the scientific profession’s central function against 
National Institutes of Health in the deveiop- many types of diversionary pressures. oh) se 

expanding pattern of relationship with 


this general dev Funds available re scientific the many 


ment of social sciences in that area is well 
known. One reason for predicting a — te applied professions presents an urgent prob- 
development of the social sciences in relation lem to the sociological profession: we must try. 
to education is the expectation that federal activ- to ensure that the sociologists who are employed _ 
ities will greatly expand in this field and that in these contexts meet very high standards of 
financial aid to training and research in the — ability, training, and professional responsibility. — 


‘eee professions will play a major part in I E 
sociologists’ services, this is clearly going to 
_ This movement has been brought about not — 


only by the various professional schools them- 7 
selves and by the availability of public funds 
but has been greatly aided in particular by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, which has acted as a 
cataly st in encouraging awareness among sociol- = 
ogists and the applied professionals of the rele- 
- vance of each others’ skills. As Donald Young 
pointed out in 1955: “Reference has been made 


See: important facility on which a ced 
must depend consists of channels for publishing 
its research results and teaching materials, both 
in journals and in book form. In launching and 
to the needs of the practicing professions for developing the field of sociology, it was of the 
"social science data and techniques. . . It would first importance that the American Journal of 
be a pity not to respond to their need and not - Sociology was established so early by the Uni- 
to take advantage of the opportunity to test our versity. of Chicago department | under Small, and 
wares ‘—to identify their deficiencies and to that in due course still other organs were estab- a 
consider where to attempt to improve them. ” lished. By the time (1936) the American Socio- 


should be the development af practicing sociol- 


_ also posed the question of “whether the aim — logical Review was started, there was ay 


: ogists to take direct responsibility for determina- . 


tion of policy, operation of action programs, and 
work with clients presenting personal problems; 
or whether the purpose should be the develop. 


— 


range of such outlets is still widening. agen. 


need for an additional journal, and now the 


It is not so easy for the profession ‘oil te to 
control book publishing opportunities. University — 
presses of course have played an important part, — 


: ment of consultants or middlemen to work but fora long period sociology was caught ina 
closely with the applied professions already kind of vicious circle in which, due to the 


established.”® 


eee eee urgency of teaching needs and the limited library _ 


7. I believe myself that it is of the highest facilities at the undergraduate level, elementary — 
_ importance to the development of sociology that textbooks were overemphasized, at the expense a 


its relation to a whole series of applied func tions 
be mediated _ through the professional schools" 


of more substantial studies. With the maturing 
of the field, this situation has greatly improved | 


: _ which train practitioners in these functions and — in recent years. The market for substantial — 
which form centers for “action research” aimed hooks has widened and the output of publishable 7 
at yielding directly practical results. In a highly research has increased; in addition, classics in 


“differentiated society wh where applied science is 


| 


the field are being translated and reprinted, 
ie reaching a much wider public than before. The — 


i Relations,” Tyrrell Williams Lecture delivered £ a Free Press in particular has greatly increased the 


the Law School of Washington University, © 
Louis, April 19, 1955, (mimeo.) p. 6 Gere 


®Donald Young, “Sociology and the Practicing 
Professions,” American” Sociological Review, 20 


availability of sociological literature and hes 
“demonstrated to other publishing houses ll 


serious non- -textbook in sociology 


a wide market. 
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but it may be expected to accelerate and to be rapidly increasing in importance in the social 
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stitute an important symbol in this respect. At 
the sect “the same time, sociologists, of all 
* groups, should be aware of their social and cul- 
- tural involvement in all of the major respects 
_ noted above. The professional association can 
be especially helpful in mediating our “citi 
3 ever since. A generation later several re- urgent now is the function of the professional 
gional societies were established. Today col cnn in relation to the applied fields. Here, 
_ are various other specialized groups, affiliated here conflicts of interest are likely to develop 
with the national Society, such as the Rural between disciplines and between academic and — 
Sociological Society and the Society for the ‘non-academic groups, perhaps a working code of 
_ Study of Social Probiems, each having a journal ‘relationships particularly needs to be worked 
of its own. Pee eo out. For example, a current practical problem is 
: _ As is usual with such enterprises, in its posed by the ways in which civil service _ 
early the national organization was descriptions specify disciplinary titles, so that 
_ aged informally by a member of the profession © any particular group of “-ologists” may need 
to protect its interests by keeping the Civil 
about 1948-1950, the Sciety had so expanded in 
‘membership and in range of activities that a 
en made the special concern of the Society’s 
2 major reorganization was undertaken, resulting Committee on the 
in the establishment of a central Office under - which will address itself to a broad range of 


a paid Executive Oficer. Since matters concerning not only the technical devel-— 
P more than opment of sociology but also the place of sociol- 

doubled and the activities of the office have 

As emphasized above, main anchorage of 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


‘a This 1 review yields a fairly clear picture. Soci- 
ology is a profession centered about a growing | 
- scientific discipline which, within the last decade 


a scientific profession in a modern society must = 
; be the un universities, which alone can provide t the 
{ setting for the profession’s primary teaching and 
research functions. At the same time, the im- 
_ portance of strong, well-managed professional 3 
_ associations © should | not be underestimated. OF %% has reached a new level of maturity and 


Byer their meetings, publications, and vari- has come to occupy an increasingly strategic ; 
= in the clu ster of social s sciences. The 


~ sociologists over the country communicate with | 

one another. Furthermore they provide a means basis of has developed enorm- 
‘for concerted action in promoting interests and USly in the last generation, with a far deeper 
"discharging responsibilities of the profession. as gs broader battery of research technology than — 
__ A professional association differs in ideal type a and a substantial improvement of its — 
from a trade union in that it is not so much an theory. The output of superior research results _ 

“interest group” as an agency for facilitating the has greatly expanded at the same time that its _ 


of its professional field anda guard- 4Verage quity has Substantially ed. 
ian of the technical and et and ethical standards of © . 
the universities has been greatly pooner and 


10'The pattern of membership of the Society is consolidated; now every major American uni- 
of —— For the first decade it did not exceed versity has made a. place for sociology. The num-— 


about Then, following World War I, it ber of professionally trained new personnel is 
ane a nove between 1,000 and 1,500 which about three times the figure of twenty years 
was not exceeded until after World War II. By the - ago, and will certainly increase. Sociology has 
time of the reorganization in 1948-1950, it had risen -moved into a central place in current broad intel- 


to about 2,500. In 1951 more stringent qualifications lectual preoccupations. The involvement of soci- 
for active membership were introduced, but even 1 t tical f h 
0, by 1958 it reached 5,783, of whom approximately _ 0 ogists in practical functions has greatly ex- 


Ss 600 were active members. Source: Official Reports - _ panded. At least prominent beginnings have been 
. and Proceedings, as published annually in the official : made in establishing it as a basic science under- 


journal of of the dying a whole  Fange | of applied professions. The 
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professional associations have been (3) Sociologists as a pre- 


_ greatly expanded and strengthened. On every pare themselves for increased pressure stemming 
4 essential front there has been growth and, I from the involvement of sociology in ideological — 
improvement. controversy. Precisely because their subject is. 
If this be an accurate picture, it is highly ‘more in the public eye, it will be exposed to _ 
‘atte perhaps especially for those who en- more distortion and misunderstanding than be- a 
_ tered the profession when its situation was fore. It is their responsibility to maintain high 7 
- much less promising. But at the same time the standards of scientific competence and objec- 7 
current state of affairs presents a number of tivity. Some will have to serve as papell 
serious difficulties and dangers which call not for between the profession and the public, on occa- 
I apne rd relaxation but for intensified effort. sion entering the forum of discussion on their 
In conclusion, I suggest several areas in which own initiative. Retreat of the whole eer ier 
"particularly urgent problems seem to lie ahead. into technical preoccupations could be dangerous 7 
a) It should never be forgotten that the in the long run, , especially since this situation is 
central task of a scientific profession is the very closely linked with undergraduate teach- 
development of its discipline and the training ing, in which lies so much of the ‘discipline’ 
of its successors in carrying on that function. strength. 
Increasing involvement in popular ideological § (4) We must look to expansion the 
discussions and in applied functions could readily applied functions and cope with the problems 
divert attention from these functions, although which arise here. I think that a great deal of a 
_ of course here there need be no intense conflict. : effort should be devoted to promoting what has — 
"Highly qualified manpower in sociology is bound - been called the basic science pattern of relation 
to remain scarce for a long time, since demand to many of these functions, even though this 
is apparently running well ahead of even the - clearly means diverting an appreciable fraction” 
steadily increasing supply. In my opinion, our of our valuable personnel. At the same time, 
_ first priority should be the staffing of university — there will be many sociologists who enter more 
departments the ablest persons and directly into applied activities. The creation of 
4 facilitation of their research on as “pure” a ‘codes for professionally p proper ways of organ- — 
level as possible. izing such participation will, I believe, constitute 
(2) Some iia of the relations between one major task of our professional associations, 
_ sociology and its neighboring disciplines has a task closely related to the protection of soci- 
4 occurred, but there remain many unsettled prob- _ologists’ interests as these are threatened more 
lems. The detailed sclution of these must de- — frequently \ with the increase in this participation. 
velop mostly in terms of research, of profes- = In sum, it seems likely that the problems 
sional writings, and of the highly variegated facing our profession in the coming years will 
relationships sociologists, individually and center the temptations and complications 
in small groups, form with other social scientists. _ which set in with relative, though incomplete 
ioe and there a problem may become a on | success. Sociology is becoming “important.” Let 
of action by the organized profession, but 4 us hope that this accomplishment will not divert 
‘is highly important that there should be no us from the main task and at the same time 
retreat into a disciplinary parochialism, Perhaps . that we take due account of the responsibilities 
most important of all is the establishment and | and opportunities presented by our growing in- 
maintenance of good interdisciplinary contacts volvement in the larger social setting. Primary 
q in 1 the universities, akhough such singe as concentration on the science itself i is not incom- 


7 patible with good citizenship — in the scientific 
havioral isan also yo on greatly to good _ community and in the ‘general society. The great 
interdisciplinary relations. Seo challenge is to maintain the proper balances. 


OFFI FFICIAL L REPORT AND PROCEEDINGS 

‘Meetings at the Department of pea. pt winter 1958-59 to discuss programs of common 
ealth, Education, and Welfare interest. The Society was represented at the 
first of these meetings by John W. Riley, Jr., 
_ ‘The Secretary of the Department, Dr. Arthur and at the other two by John A. Clausen. cy 
S. Flemming, asked some forty national profes- The purpose of the November Sth meeting 
sional and learned societies to send representa- - was to accelerate a two-way flow of information 
tiv es to a series | of meetings held early in the between the organizations s with interests in 
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, “higher education, on the ‘one hand, and the the increase in psychiatric personnel that can “4 


Secretary, the Department, and the Office of realistically anticipated will fall far short of 
_ Education, on the other. Representatives of the desirable standards for staffing mental oe 
organizations were invited to make suggestions It was agreed that some of the functions now 
‘Rot only for improvements in current programs carried out by psychiatrists would have to be 
but also for new programs needed in the field _ delegated to other specialists if the nation g 
of higher education. ental health needs are to be met. 
_ The meeting was conducted informally to A recurrent theme emphasized the need for 
& maximum freedom for presentation of a closer connection between the mental hospital — 
basic issues and problems in higher education and the community. . One suggested pattern for 
as well as suggestions and recommendations. le with mental health crises consists of | 
; The Secretary stated that recommendations specially trained teams based in a mental hos- 
were being recorded for consideration by ad pital, but working in the community. It was 


Office of Education and the Department, and proposed that more effort be devoted to chang- 
ing public images of the mental hospital and 


that voluntary organizations working at the — 
local level try to make clear to all segments 
] major topics: Societal Education, the Na- _ of the community where to turn when confronted 
z tional Defense Education Act of 1958, College with severe mental illness. Several persons 
_ Faculties, College Facilities, and Goals for called for pilot projects on the prevention of 
: Higher Education. The Secretary in concluding - mental illness and on the rehabilitation of men- 
d the conference declared that the Department tal patients, with distinctly different designs in 
is ready to take the initiative in working with communities of various types. The importance 
national organizations to attain agreement on of including sociological skills in such —— 
goals for higher education and what constitutes Was mentioned by a number of participants. 
a “fair share” for the Federal government and The Department was commended for its sup- 7 
other agencies to reach them. He believes that * port of basic research and was urged to continue — 
national survival depends to a considerable de- _and increase its backing of training and research — q 
gree on the ability to ideatify and to take full 3 activities. Secretary Flemming indicated the a 
advantage of the educational opportunities open for careful manpower analysis and for 
i to us today and in the months and years that - achieving some perspective on the role of the 7 
lie ahead. Federal government, and the proper share that 


S The meeting of November 10th was devoted - states, communities, and private foundations 
largely to problems of mental hospitals. The might bear in funding research and training. — 
_ Department is responsible for the operation of inc December 10th meeting focused on the ; 

Saint Elizabeth’s Hospital, which provides long- programs of the Public Health Service and the 
term care for mental patients resident in the Children’s Bureau. Participants were sent copies - a 
District of Columbia, and for the Federal gov- of the prior year’s budget submissions for a 


Nita mental health program through the Public Health Service, brief statements on pro- 


National Institute of Mental Health. Dr. Win- grams, and copies of the report by a committee - 
fred Overholser, Superintendent of Saint Eliza- of consultants to former Secretary Folsom, en- 


-_beth’s Hospital, and Dr. Robert Felix, Director — titled “The Advancement of Medical Research 


the National Institute of Mental Health, Education through _the Department of 
_ sketched briefly the scope of their programs and Health, Education, and Welfare” (known as the _ 
the nature of their problems, stressing especially Bayne- Jones report). Brief presentations by the 
their difficulties in recruiting professional per- Secretary, the Surgeon General, and the Assist- 
7 sonnel. The Secretary then asked for expressions ant Director of the Children’s Bureau were fol- 
of views from the organizational representatives. lowed by the Secretary’s request that partic- 
The great majority of the represented associa- -ipants feel free to express their interests and — 
tions (about 40) are in the fields of medicine, recommendations. 
nursing, social service, and rehabilitation serv- | _ In addition to the great variety of associations 
ies To a considerable extent, the presentations _ devoted to the pursuit of health objectives or 
of their representatives stressed the relevance of to advancement of medical and public health 
- particular professional skills or noted major gaps _ specialties, a substantial number of industrial 
in present mental health services. There commercial associations were “represented, 
— agreement that the basic problem of along with a smaller number of purely profes-— 
the mental health field is the shortage of trained _ sional societies such as our own. The most 
personnel, especially in psychiatry. Even with | vigorous participation came from those with 


_ marked expansion of of medical training facilities » official: policy positions: or strong personal con-— 
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PROF PROFESSION: REPORTS AND OPINION 


‘victions as. as to desired emphases in the govern- 


ment’s public health program. A number of the 
participants read prepared statements in whole 
or in part. Several topics emerged as issues for 


_ rather heated debate among participants, some : 


* of whom felt that the Federal government should 


forcefully with certain problems (for. example, 


pollution) while others urged that private 
interests should be permitted to work out so; 


Note: Of interest to o sociologists, 


lutions. 
Contributions to the meeting represent three 
broad categories: (1) calls for increased em- 
phasis or leadership in dealing with specific 
_ public health problems (chronic disease, health 
_ needs of older persons, air pollution, and so on); 
(2) : suggestions concerning the - potential contri- 
butions of various medical and para-medical 
specialties, usually coupled with pleas for addi- 
‘tional funds to support the training or employ- = 
ment of members of the specialty; and (3) 
attempts to achieve an unbiased perspective 
with reference to personnel needs and program — 
objectives over the coming years. Those speakers — 
who attempted to present overview of — 
frequently to the Bayne- Jones report. 


to u use this report as a a major guideline the 


* elopment of the agency’s program. baile 
‘The representative of the Society was “as 


spokesman at this meeting but rather served as | 


the health field as a a basis - for determining the 
-government’s future role with reference 
‘medical education. He stressed that the Public 
Health Service could not ‘ ‘coordinate” state and | 
local health activities, as some persons present 
had it should, that this agency 
to achieve ‘health ‘goals. 


although the program was not specifically dis- 
cussed at any one of the three meetings with 
Secretary Flemming, is Title VII of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. Under — 
the provisions of this law grants-in-aid may be _ 
made either to individuals or groups for research 

and experimentation in more efficient 


of television, radio, motion pictures, and related 
‘media for educational purposes. Instructions for 


a preparation of applications and other per-— 


tinent information may be obtained frorn the ~ T 

New Educational Media Branch, Office of Ed- — 

-ucation, Washington 25,D.C. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Joun W. Jr. 
Joun / A. CLAUSEN 


hind 
_ Report of the Committee on Nominations +4 
and Elections, 1959 


observer and partial recorder. As in In ‘wlth the Society’s By-Laws and 


meeting on mental health, the call for socio- — with due regard for the fields of 


logical knowledge about health problems was 


gerontology, “alcoholism, and health education. 


4 


considerable interest to sociologists, for example, 
the changing nature of environmental hazards 
_ to health, especially as they come to impinge 
“Upon all strata of the community. Technological 
change and industrial development have not | 


= continued to produce new hazards, but 


have also reduced the salience of some earlier — 


health programs. . Representatives of several or- _ 


7 ganizations which have dealt with older aspects — 
environmental sanitation expressed concern 


that new programs were taking the funds and follows: 


public support that they had previously enjoyed. 
Thus the interplay of a multiplicity of interest 
groups in sad field of public health was sharply © 


need to ascertain the “fair share” of funding of — 
research and training which should fall to the : 


Federal He noted the tendency 


specialization 


_and the geographical distribution of the mem- 
heard sev eral times, especially with reference to bers, 


President Kingsley Davis appointed the 


In addition, certain trends would seem to be of tons’ Robin M. Willams, Je. C 
Gordon W. 
‘Walter Firey, E. Franklin Frazier, Neal Gross, 
Oswald Hall, Reuben Hill, Everett C. Hughes, — 
Alex Inkeles, 
Philip Selznick, Guy E. Swanson , William AL 
¥ The Committee cast three ballots in order to 
- nominate the various candidates. The slate, as 
finally accepted 10 , 1959, was as 


Chairman ; 


Blackwell, Donald R. Cressey, 


Ira DeA. Reid, Bryce — 


4 


President-Elect 


7 Robert E. L. Faris 


Paul F. Lazarsfeld 


Leonard Broom 


George 


toward increasingly Jong range support of basic Publications 


_ research and reported the establishment of a 
committee to survey the of 
' 
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list. The numbers returns were almost 


Arnold equal for the two forms. Analysis indicates that 
Reinhard various considerations apart from the 


merit of the candidates may well have pound 
William J. Goode effect on the outcome of the election, 
Oswald ae rite-in votes mentioned less than one hun- 
Alex Inkeles As additional names; no one person received 
William H. Sewell Pio | - more | than six write-in votes, and no more than — 
Ralph H. Turner 3 per cent of the voters wrote in names for any 
The following nominees were elected: 
‘on March 30, 1959, to the 2,689 Fellows 
‘Active members of the Society. Ballots President-Elect 
returned by May 8 (or by May 15 in the case E. L. 
of members living abroad) by 1,676 members, ViceP 
_ who constitute 62 per cent of the voting mem- 
: bership (as contrasted with 52% to 55% return- see: 
ing votes in the five previous years). ‘Committee on on Publications 
The instructions which have developed over Reinhard Bendix 
the years for validating the ballots were care- ae 
fully followed, and all identificati 
fully and all identification was re Reinhard = 
‘ from the bailots before the tally was made. The vl William J. G ~ 
counting was done by I.B.M. procedures, in line ow H. = 
with the suggestion made by the 1958 Com- 
mittee. All ballots were punched twice and P 
verified before the tabulations were made. in “the 
In an attempt to offset any biasing effect o 


th h Society’s constitution and By-Laws necessary 
che orca! position of the names on the ae ot, to a change in the name of the Society to the | 


_ alternative forms of the ballot were used. One American Sociological Association. ——— 
form listed in alphabetical order the candidates 
each office, ‘the other form "reversed the Respectfully submitted, 
order. In addressing the ballots, these forms Rosin M. WILLIAMS, Jr. 

were sent to the names on the Chairman 
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‘NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


JOHN LEW Is 6 GILLIN education in several 
universities He entered Upper Iowa Univer- 


1871-— 1958 8 
from which he received the B.Litt. in 


Jobn | eae Gillin, after a total of forty- 
six years in the service of the Department 


of Sociology of the University of Wisconsin, Theological Seminary “in 1904, followed by 


sixteen of which were nominally those of “his: becoming an ordained Church of the 
Emeritus F Professor, died in December after a Brethern clergyman, ond wes awarded the 


brief illness. Typical of his life-time devotion ; Ph.D. by Columbia University in 1906. 
: to the job, he wo worked at his office up to the After receiving his doctorate, he held im- 
last. portant positions at Ashland College, Ohio, 
_ The bare outlines of his career provide no (of which he was President for one year), 4 
_ more than a few clues about his sustained and at the State University of Iowa. In 1912 
interest and zeal, his accomplishments in — he was attracted to the University of Wis- 
_ teaching, research, and public affairs. His consin by an invitation from one of his 


academic foundation, like that of other — teachers, E. A. Ross, who had _— 
— leaders of his time, 


1894, acquired another Bachelor 
A.B., at Grinnell in 1895, an A.M. at Co-- 
lumbia University in 1903, a B.D. at t Union 
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THE REPORTS AND OPINION 


} 
of ‘Sociology y and Secre-— and 2 among ‘colleagues at wi isconsin 
of the Department of General Informa- qualities of his personality made a deep im- 
_* and Welfare. In accord with the dual pression on all who knew him. Honesty and 
character of this appointment, he taught simplicity sometimes with a lack of 
‘part. -time in sociology and also applied him- warmth, but in Professor Gillin’s case there ; 
self to the Wisconsin Idea, which included was no such lack. Students and colleagues in _ Z) 
both extension instruction and community need of friendly counsel did not hesitate to 
and welfare programs in many parts of the — take him into their confidence, for they could © 
s ‘state. The establishment of these programs, count on his warmly ‘human attitude. His 
and the journeys they made necessary, gave relaxed and easy manner of meeting with 
him a grasp of many aspects of Wisconsin people who were troubled or perhaps even 
life that he later declared invaluable. Ricca obsessed by their problems did not mean 
A list of the chairmanships, secretaryships, any lack of firm principle. He consistently _ 
and similar activities on State Boards of applied in his intimate relations with those 


. _ Various kinds, as well as the important na- — who sought his counsel his favorite | maxim, 
tional and international posts he occupied ™ ou must love the sinner, but you must 
with great distinction, is much too long to alsohatehissin” 
enumerate here. So too with the honors It may well be that this combination of 
_ bestowed on Professor Gillin by learned so- 4 honesty, simplicity, warmth, and firm prin- 


cieties- President of the American: 


~- universities. His entry in Who’ s Who in ¥ consin. It would be a stubborn ‘a lg or 
_ America must serve as reference. _ .y re administrator who could not be brought to 7 
7. Similarly lengthy is the bibliography of see the wisdom of the proposals that Pro- — 
his major books, to say nothing of the arti- fessor Gillin took the trouble to recommend. 
cles that he contributed to journals and § Along with these qualities there was an 
_ other publications of both professional and optimism about the possibility of social bet- 
popular character. To cite only those volumes a terment that is often lacking among modern 7 
which have gone through several editions: sociologists. Professor Gillin refused to sur- 
Outlines of Sociology (with Blackmar), Pov- render his hope that man can control at 
erty and Dependency, | Criminology and least part of his destiny when goodwill is 
- Penology (with Dittmer, Colbert, and Kast- united with the demonstrable conclusions of 
im ler), Social Pathology, and Cultural Sociol- social science. He was confident that truth, 
ogy (with his son John Philip Gillin). 9: wherever it may seem to lead, can always 
_% Although his interest in sociological the- be put to use in the betterment of the human 
ory and history of social thought was active lot by those who champion the right and 
_and productive, his reputation rested mainly the du to be ehumane, 
his work in criminology and penology, Howarp BECKER 
Here his critically constructive writings were 
extensive—so | extensive that his equally im- 
portant role as adviser, consultant, and 
administrator in Wisconsin perhaps remained Unit niversity of Wisc isconsin 
of the State. Within Wis-— 
n, Professor Gillin was known to many Smith College 


people who were relatively unfamiliar with 


his scholarly achievements; what he meant . 


to them was immediate, direct, and personal. OGBUEN 


It was mainly his interest in social reforms iv 
which touched their lives closely. Many 

_ prisoner was grateful that © Professor Gillin The sociological career of William Field- 
not only launched programs looking toward ing Ogburn came to a close with his death 
his betterment but also took a warm and on April 27, 

i Sie, and an of only two days. 


je In the community, throughout the State, He was at the time a Visiting Professor at 
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the F lorida State University, which he het ‘basic objective 
‘made his academic home since his retirement — ably was not the discovery of specific trends, — 
in 1951 from the University of Chicago. At although some of his findings, like those re- . 
7 Chicago, he had been the Sewell L. Avery — garding the transfer of family functions since 
Ratna Service Professor of Sociology. the industrial revolution, are classic. He was 
_ Just prior to his retirement, he had taught primarily interested in uncovering the proc- 
at the University of Delhi, and afterwards — esses of social change in general, such as 
at Nuffield College, ‘Oxford, and at the factors in invention, the exponential law of © 
_ School for International Studies in India. cultural growth, diffusion, and adjustment. — 
He was the he first / American sociologist to His hope was that if enough were known 
receive an appointment at Oxford University. about processes of social! change, something 
Professor Ogburn above all else stood for could be done to anticipate and control 


the development of sociology by Scientific — important changes, thus avoiding the serious 


methods. 
course in statistics in a sociology department 
(at Columbia University), he utilized the 
‘statistical method extensiv ely in his own Te 
searches and was a staunch advocate of qu quan- 
tification. Yet he recognized that research 
needs to ‘te significant, and this involves 
asking the right questions, important 
tions cast in the form of hypotheses to be — 
tested by data. Such questions inform the 
book by which he will probably be longest _ 


~ remembered, Social Change, in which num- University (1910-12) and at Reed College — 


bers other than dates appear on only a dozen + 
ae employed by the National War Labor 


or so pages. Here he developed the hypothe- 


sis of cultural lag, a major contribution to 


sociological theory, 


by others and For the 


_ most part, the titles cluster around a single ~ 
president of the -newly- organized Society for 


general theme, social change; more specifi- 


As one of the first to teach a lags in adjustment which might otherwise 


result. In this way, while he did not cally 
himself with agencies of social action or so- 
cial reform, his research was | deeply | based on. 
humanitarianism. 
native of W illiam F. 
Ogburn was graduated from Mercer Univer- — 
sity in 1905 and received advanced degrees" 
from Columbia University in 1909 and 1912. 7 
Ww hile at Columbia, he was a classmate of 
Howard Odum. He taught at Princeton 


(1912-17). During the two war years he | 


Board as Examiner and Head of the Cost of 
Living Department and as Special Agent by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 1919 he | 
left service to become professor 


Recently, Professor Ogburn was — 


until 1927 when he went to Chicago. — 


cally, the impact of technological change on the History of Technology. He was former 


_ society. This interest is represented by The 
Social Effects of Aviation (1946), Technol-— 

ogy and International Relations (1949), 
and Technology and the Changing Family 


president of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, and of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. He was a former vice ‘president 


the American Association for the Advance-- 


(1955). Professor O Ogburn Tecommended that r ment of Science, and chairman of the Social 
his students concentrate on one field, but at Science Research Council. ==> a _— 

the same time he believed that ample pro- Honorary degrees or citations were 
duction, , even though miscellaneous, is bet- awarded him by the University of Chicago, 
ter than all University hed North North-— 

quality be good. 


He served the Federal 

many capacities. Particularly well-known 
and the standard of living, = pected was his work as director of research for 
work was ; mainly concerned with measuring ; President Hoover’ s Co ommittee on - Social 
changes in these phenomena. _ In his choice Trends, which led to the multi- -volume re- 
of subject matter, his ear early training in port, Recent Social Trends, called the first 
economics is evident. “national inventory” “ever compiled. During 
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‘he of the New ‘Deal, Professor IRWIN Y. 


‘Ogburn for a year was a member of the 1902-19 
Consumers Advisory Board of the National = et ar. 


Recovery Administration. He also held posts V. Shannon died 
with the Resettlement Administration and. 29, 1959, at his home in Bloomfield, Con- 7 
the National Resources Commission and was necticut. 4 


‘chairman of the Census Advisory Committee. Dr. Shannon was born in | New Orleans —_— 
His objective approach to public problems Louisiana, January 22, 1902. 
led to his joint selection by labor and man- | the A.B. from Louisiana State U a , 
agement as arbiter of numerous industrial and the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in sociology 
Le from Vanderbilt University, where he was a 
In his wide travels, Professor Ogburn research and teaching fellow. While studying 
4 his intevects in the at Vanderbilt, he was awarded the Laura 
story, as well as social life. He had special Spelman Rockefeller Foundation Fellowship — 
- knowledge of the dances of Indonesia, the in Social Science. He wrote his dissertation 
_ Music of India, the bird life - of Burma, the on “Negro Education and the Development 
vegetation of the Alps, the textiles of Guate- ola a Group Tradition. 
_ mala, the marine life of the Florida Coast. More than half of Dr. Shannon’s career 
On al these matters—and many others—he was given to teaching and research in aca- 
~ recorded his observations and reflections with demic settings. He served for six years in 
_ some regularity in a log-book which he kept the Universities of Tennessee and Kentucky 
“for his (1929-1934) and for nine years in Ohio 
family University (1935-1943). He was not entirely 
_ What kind of man was responsible for so separated from academic life during | ‘some 


many achievements? He was a physically twelve years of leadership in community 
sturdy man, who played tennis and squash 
sturdy man, who played tennis and squas organizations. While he was executive direc- 
- with regularity even at 72, his age when od tor of the Cleveland Mental Hygiene Asso- 
- died. He was an intellectually versatile man ¢jation (1944-1947) he lectured on social — 


_ with profound curiosity, who would seek out | problems at Cleveland College of Western 4 
informed persons from a wide variety of Reserve University, and later held a similar 
ae for conversation and questioning. post at New York University while he was 

From 1910 to 1918 he directing field work projects at the 

politics, and history, as well as sociology. for Human Relations 

_ Intrigued by the revolutionary concepts of e at that institution. During the last five years — 

psychoanaly sis, he st submitted analysis _ he had been Professor of Sociology at Hillyer 
himself and later served as Chairman of the College, now a part of Hartford University, 

_ Psychoanalytic Institute in Chicago. A man and was appointed Dean of Arts and Sciences 
wi regular, dependable habits of work, he there about a year before his death 
could be ‘counted on to deliver on his com- In addition to his work as director of 
--mitments. . And he also had a great capacity — community enterprises, he is known for his 
for "ae ‘he was not only admired _— field direction of the Washington Segregation — 

loved. Study (1947-1948) under the National Com- 

for or sixteen years of the mittee on Segregation in the Nation’s 

, largest department of sociology i in the United — - ital and for his work as Research Social 
States, a department which produced more Psychologist with the New York State Men- 
than 100 Ph.Ds during his tenure, his con- tal Health Commission. an 

_ tacts were extensive. They were so far-flung gs “Much of his writing was incorporated in 

_ that there is scarcely a major country in the official reports and interpretations of a 

world, West or East, whose leading a search appearing under the sponsorship of 

: ogists did not come under his influence. —_ several organizations. He was the author of 
WwW illiam Fielding Ogburn’s research a many articles and bulletins dealing with 
* students are his. immortality. ‘ie problems in the fields of mental hygiene and 

M. F. NIMKOFF planning. At the time of his a 
- The Florida State U Unit versity death, Dr. Shannon was a member of the | 
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Commission on Diagnostic and for American society in general, we mei 7 


Treatment Center for Sexual Deviates, the strictly speaking, that | these fi findings are 
State Committee on Housing for Older Per- applicable only to— the four census tract 
sons, and the Citizens Advisory (Commission populations from which our samples were 
Shannon possessed rare gifts “Although we predict that our generalization 
intellectual integrity, vision, and academic holds ior American in 


eagues and from which samples we 
Way J. Hay rES thanks to Professor Bell for calling this 
Vanderbilt University unfortunate juxtaposition to 


The World Jewish Congress” announces the 


1880-1959 publication of a new journal, The Jewish Journal 


of Sociology, the first issue of which was — 
Robert Hugh illiams, Professor lished in April. The Journal, which is to be 
&§ meritus of the ] Jniversity of Denver , died issued twice yearly, is designed to be an interna-_ 


on January 2, 1959. Born in 1880 in W ash- tonal vehicle for studies of Jewish society and of 7 
relations between Jews and non-Jews. Applica- i 


7 ington County, Kansas, he received his A.B. z tions and subscriptions should be addressed to The ; 
from Baker University in 1909. He taught Managing Editor, 55 New Cavendish Street, 
for several years in the rural and high schools don, W.1,England. 


of his native county and in 1913 received American Association for the Advancement _ 
the A.M. from the University of Chicago. of Science. Section K on Social and Economic _ 
After serving as Assistant Professor | at Baker Sciences will hold sessions for contributed papers 


ting in Chicago, December 26 to 
and Kansas Wesleyan Universities, he was *t the annual meetin ae rete 
y es, as 31, 1959. The American Sociological Society is an 


appointed Professor of Sociology at the affiliate member of this section. Society members 
University of Denver in 1927, a position he interested in presenting papers based on recently 
held until his retirement in 1946. et arabe! completed research should forward titles and ab 
his retirement, Professor McWil- stracts not later than September 20 to 


; . Ray, Secretary of AAAS, Section K, National 
: _liams served two terms on the Denver City Academy of Economics and Political Science, 


Council and, in recognition of his outstand- 7 George Washington University, W ashington 6, D. Cc. 
ing abilities, was elected President of that | The Association announces a Socio-Psychological — 
body. Among other honors bestowed upon | Prize for a meritorious essay, to be awarded at the 


« him for his contributions to education and annual meeting in 1959. Unpublished manuscripts | 
; in the general area of “social behavior” are — 


_ s : municipal government are an honorary De- eligible, as are manuscripts that have been pub- | 
_ «gree of Public Service awarded by the Uni- lished since January 1, 1958. Entries must be re- _ 

, NW,, 


The Sociological Society held its 1959 
_ Annual Meeting on April 11 and 12. Officers elected 
4 U iversity env er for the coming year are: President, W. J. Goode 
: (Yale); Vice President, Clyde V. Kiser (Prince- 
ton); members of the Executive Committee, Kurt 
: B. Mayer (Brown) and Jerome K. Meyers (Yale). - 
Continuing in office are Wilbert E. Moore (Prince- 
The article by I Dorothy B. Meier an ton), Representative to the Council of the Ameri- 
We endell Bell, “Anomia ‘and Differential Ac- _ se Society; on the Executive Com- 
mittee, Robert | Bierstedt (City College of New 
of Life,” the York) and Barlett H. Stoodley (Wellesley). Eliza- 
0 f the Review contains the sen- beth Bryant Lee has accepted an appointment as 
tence: “Although our holds Secretary-Treasurer, 
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The Fund for ‘Adult Education. Awards of 
1,000 dollars each for the three best speeches or 
: articles on public leadership have recently been 
established. The prize-winning articles and speeches 
will eventually 
Awards, to be given in each of the years 1959 and 
1960, are designed to generate the best thinking 
on the nature of public leadership and on ways in 
: which more adequate education can be provided to 
- help prepare American leadership on every level — 
of social, economic, and political organization to 


serve the general welfare. For further information : 


address Mr. C. Scott Fletcher, President, 200 


Bloomingdale Road, White Plains, New York. 


General Electrie Company announces the 


as a component of its Relations Services. The new 
unit, to be managed by Lawrence L. Ferguson, will 
undertake research on socio-psychological processes 
pertaining to normal w orking-life situations of 


be publshed in a single volume. | 


Chicago, Carnegie Corporation, 
oem, Herring, Social Science Research Coun 
cil, Joseph Spengler, Duke University, S. S. Wilks, 
Princeton University, and Dael Wolfle, American 
_ Association for the Advancement of Science. _ 
"The Office supports basic research in anthro- 
4 pology, archaeology, demography, human ecology, 
- sociology, social psychology, economics, economic 


= 


and social geography, and the history and philoso- 


_ phy of science. The next closing date for receipt © 


of basic research proposals in the social sciences 
is October 1, 1959. Proposals received prior to that 
date will be reviewed at the fall meeting of the 


advisory panel and disposition will 


&e made approximately four months following the 
closing date. Approved grants will be activated - 


summer of 1960. Proposals received after the 
~ October 1 closing date will be reviewed following 
: the closing date of February 1, 1960, with activa- 
_ tion of approved grants in the summer and fall 


employees | at all levels. In addition to its own of 1960. Inquiries should be addressed to the 


research, the Behavioral Research Service will seek 
- to encourage pertinent research by university per- | 
sonnel. The professional staff currently consists of 
Herbert Meyer, William Ray Hyman, 


q 


Annual Institute was: held at the 


versity of Chicago. Lloyd E. Ohlin, Columbia Uni- 


7 _ National Science Foundation, Washington 25, D.C. 
‘The Foundation announces that applications 

will be accepted through October — 5, 1959, for 

under the Senior Postdoctoral and 
Science Fellowship programs. Application 


versity, was the spehker at the annual dinner. “The Foundation also announces the following © 
The following officers were elected: President, Hans lis list of recipients of grants to defray travel ex- 


W. Mattick; Vice-Presidents, Francis A. Allen, . _-penses to the Fourth World Congress on Sociology — 
Daniel Glaser, and Solomon Kobrin ; Secretary, ? at Milan: J. Allan Beegle, Fred R. Eggan, Wil- 


Bertram B. Moss Treasurer, Harvey Treger; 
Archivist, G. Penner; and Executive Com- 
_ mittee, A. Gilmore DuVal, Harold Finestone, Ar- 
- thur Huffman, Rev. James G. Jones, Charles H. 
Me: er, Bernard Robinson, Sarah B. Schaar, Ss. 
_Kirson Weinberg, and Morris J. W exler. 
Th The Midwest Sociological Society. The 
meetings were held 7 16-18 in Lincoln, N 
braska. Alan Bates, University of Nebraska, q 
directed local stiunapiniate, The meetings were 
"presided over by President Elio D. Monachesi, 
{ University of Minnesota. Guest speaker at the 
annual dinner was Henry W. Riecken of the 
Social and the Science Founda- 


tion.’ 
Officers elected for sacs coming year are Paul J. 


Campisi, Southern Illinois University, President, 

_ and Arnold M. Rose, University of Minnesota, Vice 

_ President. Joseph K. Johnson of Southern Illinois 

University was appointed Editor of the Midwest — 


_ The 1960 meetings will be held in St. Louis, late 
April, under the joint sponsorship of Wash- 
oe University and St. Louis University. 
National Science Foundation. The Office of — 
- Social Sciences has recently been established, with 
| Henry W. Riecken as director. Members of the 
_ Advisory Committee include: Leonard S. Cottrell, 
Russell Sage Foundation, Fred Eggan, University 


> 


National Science Foundation who spoke on “The — 


_ liam M. Evan, William H. Form, Otto N. Larsen, 
Rensis Likert, Harold L. Sheppard, Anselm L. 


Union for the Scientific Study of Population at 
Vienna: Otis Dudley Duncan, John D. - Durand, 
Sabagh ; and for attendance at both 
ings: Walter T. Martin, Daniel O. Price, Eva J. 
Ross, B. Ryder, Calvin Irene B. 


Davis, Texas Woman's University; Secretary- 
_ Treasurer, Jack Dodson, University of Oklahoma; — 
- Sociology Editor of The Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, Hiram Friedsam, North Texas State 
College ; 
-Friedsam, North Texas State College, Franz Adler, 
- University of Arkansas, Robert Skrabanek, Texas 
A. and M. College ; Oliver Whitley, lliff 
of Theology. Marion B. Smith, Louisiana State 
_ University, continues as representative on the | 
Council of the American Sociological Society. The 
_ Department of Sociology of Texas A. and M. 
College is sponsoring the mimeographed publica- 
tion of the 1959 Proceedings of the Society; Rob- 
ert Skrabanek is serving as editor, | from whom > 


thirty Wisconsin sociologists founded the associa- 


Strauss; to the Conference of the 


Executive Committee Members, Hiram k 
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AMERICAN | SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW ‘ 


: ees of Wiecensia- Milwaukee, and was at- . Council, are conducting a study: “A Comparison 

_ tended by representatives from denominational and of Living Conditions of Urban and Rural Ne- 

_ non-denominational private colleges, various insti- groes.” On April 9-10, Lewis Killian and Charles 

_ tutions in the Wisconsin State College system, the > U. Smith, Florida A. & M. University, conducted 

4 4 University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, the University an Institute on the psychological effects of segre- 


_ of Wisconsin-Madison, and by sociologists in non- gation at the annual meeting of the Florida Con- 
academic positions. Plans for future activities in-— ference of Social Welfare at Miami, | 
_ clude a Society publication and a meeting in the a Middleton and Snell Putney, with al 
7 early fall of 1959. Elected to an interim executive _ FSU | Research Council grant, are conducting a 
committee were Albert Blumenthal, Robert eS study of attitudes toward family issues, by racial 
Davis, Hugo O. Engelmann, Donald E. Johnson, amdclasssub-groups. 
and Thomas Stine. Blumenthal was designated $M. F. Nimkoff was a Fulbright Research Scholar -] 
as Chairman, and Engelmann as the acting in India from August, 1958 to February, 1959. 
‘Secretary- and Editor. With M. S. Gore, University of Delhi, he is under- 
taking a study of the impact of urbanization on - 
Bard College. De Professor, the Hindu joint family in the Delhi area. 
been granted a six-month leave of absence (July 
to December, 1959) so that he may offer a course __ University of Massachusetts. The Board of 
of lectures at the new graduate training center Trustees has voted to change the name of the — 
FLACSO, established jointly by UNESCO, The department to the Department of Sociology i ed 
University of Chile, and the Chilean Government Anthropology, ss 
at the University of Santiago, under a Fulbright | Edwin D. Driver has received a grant from -_ 
Grant. Irving Horowitz will replace De Gré during ~ Population Council to continue his research on 


his leave of absence. Ira L. Reiss has accepted an ifferential fertility in India. = che 
appointment as Assistant Professor of —— — York University. This past year the Uni- 
ma Anthropology, to begin in September of this versity has consolidated the Departments of Soci- 7 


- Chico State College (Chico, California). Robert Washington Square College, and the Graduate 
P. Rankin has been promoted to Associate Pro-_ School of Arts and Science into an All-University _ 


_ fessor of Sociology in the Social Sciences Division 
of the college. John Hawley, Associate Professor — 
of Education and Sociology, left recently to ac-— 


cept a position as Communit Advisor with 
Margaret G. Benz is serv serving on the Executive 


E. C. A. in Teheran, Iran. G 
_ Committees of the Tri-State Council of 
University of Delaware. _ Arnold Ss. Feldman Relations and the the 


Department, with Wellman J. Warner as Head, 
as well as Chairman of the Gradute School. He is 
involved also in the planning of a Social Re- 
search Center, 


Areas: Commitment and Social Edgar F. Borgatta was appointed Adjunct Pro- 

to be published by the Social Science Research fessor to allow him to assume additional responsi- 

Council. He delivered the background paper on bilities as Assistant Secretary of the Russell Sage 
the “Social Implications of Technological Change” ys . Borgatta is principal investigator in 

mn a round table conference held in Paris in March the Air Force Project on “The Variables and 

y connection with the Fourth General Assembly Conditions of Small Group Interaction.” Other” 


of the International Social Science Council. Dur- staff members on the project are John H. Mann, 
ing 1959-1960 he will be on leave at the ~~ on Robbin, Hugh B. Williams, John Stim- 
_ for International Studies at Princeton University son, Robert F. Guerrin, Gast Marwell, and Ar- 
with Moore on a study of the dyth Stimson, 
dynamics of industrial societies. He is being pro- Marvin Bressler, formerly of the “University of 
moted to the rank of Associate Professor, iq Pennsylvania, has been appointed Associate Pro-— 
Charles Tilly and Irwin Goffman have been | fessor. 
promoted to the rank of Assistant Professor. Emeritus Professor Lucy ‘Chamberlain has 
Robert K. Burns, Jr. has been on leave tired from the chairmanship of the 
i under a grant from the Social Science in Washington Square College. She is continuing 


Research Council to complete his study, “Ace - her activities in the field of social work and is — 
culturation in a French Alpine Village.” writing a history of the Washington Square Col-— 

The Florida State University. Charles M. Charles W. Estus has been appointed et 
- Grigg, under a grant from the Southern Regional in pe Pl College and Assistant in — 
Education Board, is conducting a study of the the Graduate 
- Post-Graduation Plans of College Seniors. The 


_ Mary K. Keeley is the President of the New 
Center for Social Research, under a grant from the York State Conference on Pre-Professional Social 
Division of Correction, Florida, is conducting a 


one-year study of the classification system in the Hope L. Klapper has received a Danforth 
State prisons. _ Foundation» Teacher Grant for a one-year leave. 
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versity. of continues ‘to to direct | the Washington, om, and 
on evaluation of social work procedures as pre- Bernard P. Cohen, of the | University of Califo 
ventative of deviant careers. His at Berkeley, 
are Edgar F. Borgatta and Wyatt Jones. Martin ‘Paul Wallin has rejoined the Department after a 
‘Goldman is assistant. Jeave of absence as Visiting Scientist at the National 
Katherine Organski is completing a study of the Institute of Mental Health, 
relationship between population and international — _ Charles A. Drekmeier has been promoted to. 
relations for the Institute of War and Peace Studies Assistant Professor of Sociology — and Political 

Annette Rosentiel was recently ¢ elected a Fellow Edmund H. Volkart leaves the Executive. ‘Head- 


—¢ cal Institute « —. of the Department to become Director of the © 


Britain and * Stanford Program in Medicine and the Behavioral 


4 


_ My rdal, and Ralph Bunche. bs” 


Elliott P. Skinner is a Assistant The program is partially financed al a 
of _ Anthropology in the Graduate School. He is grant from the Russell Sage Foundation. 
continuing his research on the influence of labor — Robert Bierstedt, of the City College of New 
migration on Mossi society. 

4 Erwin O. Smigel, Associate Professor « of Sociology 


at the University of Indiana and Editor of icor Robert A. Ellis has received various grants to 


_ Problems, has been appointed Associate Professor 
the Graduate School and University College 
W. Tappan, Chairman of the Department 
of Sociology, Washington Square College, has re- a4 
tim from sabbatical leave spent as a Fulbright 
at the University of Melbourne. 
Professor Sociology in the } Graduate School and — 
Washington Square College. 


Harvey W. Zorbaugh, Chairman of the pili 


ment of Educational Sociology, is continuing his 
experimental analyses of educational 


_ Northwestern University. A three-day confer- 


“ence on international relations was held in April, 
_ sponsored by a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
g Specialists in various related fields from six 
foreign nations as well as from universities through- 
out the United States were in attendance. Among 
the participants were Kingsley Davis, Gunnar 


Oberlin: College. George _E. Simpson a and J. 


Anisfield- Wolf awards for the best books of 1958 
on race relations for their volume, Racial and Cul- 
tural Minorities: 
Discrimination. 
Joseph Elder, of Harvard University, has been | 


appointed Instr Instructor in Sociology and Anthro- 


University of James H. S. Bos- 
a William T. Carter _ Professor of Child De- 
velopment, has signed 70,000-dollar research 
- agreement with the Greater Philadelphia Movement 


to conduct a two-year study of juvenile delin- 


quency in the modern large city. The fund was 
- given by the William M. 


of N. W. Ayer and Company Inc. ‘wid yy 


ford M. Dornbusch becomes Professor of Sociology _ 


York, was Visiting Professor of Sociology during 


Charles F. Westoff has been appointed Associate 


= the University of North Dakota, at the — 


pointment as Executive Secretary of the U.S. Edu 
_ cational Foundation in Pakistan during the coming 


Armistead Foundation of the Department during Pohlman’s absence 


Stanford In September, 1959, San- 


the Summer Quarter,1959, 


support his studies of the student role and aca- 
demic achievement. He served as Visiting As- 
sistant Professor of Sociology at ‘Michigan State 
University during the summer 1959. 


Fas assar ar College. Joseph K. Folsom i is retiring | this 
‘year. Joan Chapman, formerly a member of the © 
Sociology Department at the University of ‘Tilinois, 


has accepted a ‘Lectureship at Vassar. ; 
University of Washington. George A. Lund- 


‘berg received an LL.D. degree from his Alma — 


Anniversary celebration. | 
Calvin F. Schmid is serving as a member of the 
United States Census Bureau’s Technical Advisory 
Committee on Population for the 1960 Census. —_ 
Herbert Costner, of Indiana University, and 
Robert Leik, of the University of Wisconsin, will 

We llesley College. Milton M. Gordon has been 

Visiting Associate Professor of Sociology 
for 1959- 1960, a post he also held in 1957-1958. 

He has awarded a Fellowship 
College case and its implications the areas of 
law, social science, and race relations in the United 7 


of been invited to accept an 


year. A visiting Fulbright lecturer in sociology at - 
the University of Karachi this year, Pohlman’s © 
present leave of absence has been extended to allow 
him to accept the position, 
_ Margaret Barrier will continue as Acting a 
Miss Barrier returned to Western College in 7 7 
September, 1958, after a year’s leave of absence — 
granted for ‘graduate study at Columbia cepted 


and Executive Head of the Department. He is 7 x Western Reserve University. Richard A. Scher- - 
currently Associate Professor of Sociology at the merhorn, Associate Professor, has been awarded 
University of Washington. Fulbright grant to lecture in India during the 


_ The following persons will also join the staff in 
_ September as Assistant Professors: © Joseph Berger, 
now at Dartmouth College, Frank Camilleri, cur- 


1959-1960 academic year. He will be on the visit- 
ing faculty at the University of Lucknow from 


August, 1959, to May, 1960. 
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VIEW AR TI CI LE 
“THE ACADEMIC MIND”: ’ 


ae Chicago 


2,451 teachers of social science concerning what by the concentration of the attack on the insti- 

went on in their minds, in their -class- rooms, tutions of highest quality but heartened by the 
and in their ‘colleges during the years made diffi- 7 fact that the social scientists yielded less under ; 
cult by the activities of the late Senator Joseph — “pressure than he expected they would. There 7 _ 
McCarthy. They were carefully selected from have been other reviewers. I suspect it may be 
among the teachers of social science in a sample the most reviewed book in social science since — 
of 165 of the some 900 accredited undergrad- Kinsey—although certainly professors could — _ 
uate colleges of the country. The results of the not compete with sex as a topic of popular in- 
interviews are summarized, presented in easily- terest were it not for the “cold war” preoccu- 
read tables and charts, analyzed, and discussed _ pation with loyalty and the post-Sputnik wav e b 
in the first 265 pages of the book. The interview of interest in education and in professors, of 4 
form and other technical information concern- whom there are suddenly thought to be too few .- if 
ing the study are in appendices. One hundred And I suppose that Lazarsfeld and Riesman cl 
pages are devoted to “Some Observations on the the newsiest of the sociologists, anyway. At any 


Interviewing,” Bn David Riesman who, with rate, the book has been given so much i 


Mark Benney, asked many of the respondents in journals, both learned (sic) and intellectual — 
to comment on the interview itself, on the profes- _ (sic) that there is little to say that has not been 
sional interviewers who “administered” it, and said about the study and its method and about — 
on the project. Riesman and Benney visited . e the problem and the people with which it deals. 
number of colleges to learn more of the am in the peculiar position of having read 
in w Riesman’s observations on the interviewing 

and more of the reactions of ocean They = I read the’ report itself. Also, I knew of — 
also talked to a number of the woe the study ahead of time and expressed my belief — 
2 result is a book which contains not merely _ then, as I do now, that it was a mistake to study 

the report of the project, but a critique of its only the social scientists. We are not alone in 
method and an assessment of the effect of the the colleges of the country. Our actions and — 
method upon the results obtained. It is * wel thoughts occur in interaction with those of — 

with a built-in review. in other fields; they may show what my 

a This Lend be the wave of the future. ‘Most colleague Peter Blau calls structural effects. 7 
teachers of English literature or “classics 
the survey is a good one, in "spite of certain “are, in my experience, inclined to 19th century © 
- weaknesses. But there have also been many re- -Tiberalism—which is to say, they are amateur 
views of the book in periodicals. Lionel Trilling liberals who cherish their freedom and defend it | 
in The Griffin (Vol. 7, No. 13, December, 1958) ‘dhe contrasted with the quasi-profes- _ 
criticizes not so much the book as the craven sional and more modern liberalism of, say, the — 
professors who were so easily crushed by the anthropologist or sociologist. I refer not to pro- 
pressures of the McCarthy time; he wonders fessional support of causes, but to the more 
why they were so crushable. Angus Campbell - subtle, implied “liberalism” that inheres in our 
in Science (Vol. 129, No. 3340, 2 January, 1959) objects: of study; if we study systems 
gives i it a sober review, commenting not so much © race relations and compare them as they occur 
in different parts of the world, we imply an 
a Crisis. By open- ‘mindedness about the rightness of any of 

them. And such open-mindedness, turn, 


Jr. With a field report by Davin Rigs- 
MAN. Paes | Ill: Free Press, 1958. av, 460 pp. implies ; a belief in the basic equality of the races. 
For we we play with the notion that the underdog 
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race e might, under certain conditions, have been | 4 study and teach it may y seek ne new ew objects of emu- — 
on top. Our very study implies always the atti- > lation. When the sociologist begins to emulate i 
tude about everything that made Robert Musil’s : the physicist he may out-physic the physicist 
Der Mcnn ohne Eigenschaften so intriguing and __in his opinions about both scientific method and 
got him into so much trouble: “It could have - other matters. ‘ “Hard” scientists may be softer- __ 
been otherwise.” This is an intolerable and headed about some matters than teachers of | 
dangerous idea, in a world of "conflicting ‘social “soft” subjects; the latter may be very tough 
ideologies. in their logic and positively radical in their 
_ The peculiarity of the social scientist is not 7 insistence on the right to deal objectively with 
that there is a realm toward which he has this any matter whatsoever. One of the men who 
attitude, for all true academic people have this did most to “harden” psychology in this country 
attitude toward some realm, but rather that we was positively soft-headed and muddle-headed 
have this attitude toward social arrangements — in his thinking about people and society. If we 
and sentiments. Our particular objective atti- are to gauge how the academic world will act — 
tude demands an apparent neutrality toward in the face of full-scale attack from within and 
those: very problems where neutrality makes Without, we must know a great more about 


> 


- social scientist, to the extent that he claims and upon each aie as their thea develop and 
acts upon a mandate to think that any social their places in academic institutions shift. _ a. 
_——- might be otherwise is the ulti- But I am not unhappy about this book. One oe 
mate equalitarian, in that he can conceive the cannot do everything at once, even with a gen- 
underdog being on top; the ultimate traitor, erous grant from a foundation. The authors of . 
since he tries to understand the enemy and that this study used their resources to good advan- 
seems to imply that he might have a case; and tage. They were working upon a timely matter — 
the ultimate conservative, in that he does not and they got their weeks done and before the = 


easily espouse new social doctrines. He is 

the ultimate defender of academic freedom, this erally do. What have may be a 
_ freedom being defined as the right to enough _ importance in preparing for other difficult = 

elbow room among» sacred which may come at any time. 
= to do his work. As the Catholic | Just when I got to the pages which I pe 


intellectual must have freedom to read the books _ the most important in the report, I found I was 
on the Index of Prohibited Books, the social | ~ the end. For it is at the very end that the ~ 
scientist ‘must have freedom to entertain—at authors develop the idea of “the effective scope” 
Teast for ‘comparative and analytic tic purposes— of both the individual academic man and of aca-— 
all the forbidden thoughts. demic institutions. would be dangerous,” 
ie this would seem to argue that the study they say, “to have the effective si scope of the 
should have confined itself to the social scien- - American college « campus restricted again” 
tists. Theirs is certainly the moot case for aca- (p. 265). This brought to my mind the whole 


demic freedom in an epoch when there is gen- oo history of American educational enter- 
prises. Many of the enterprises which now + 
- David wrote the Psalms, or Homer the Iliad by the name of college and university (and © 
(indeed, it is even respectable lately to sug ggest eventually any educational enterprise which has | 
that he did), to study | the relation of man than high school youngsters 


_ erally unquestioned freedom to question whether 


other species, the place of the earth in the uni- changes its name, if it can, first to college and — 
verse, and the nature of matter. But if we «oh then to ) university) were founded for highly re- 
to understand the academic mind, as it relates stricted purposes. Some of them were founded 
to freedom of inquiry and teaching, we must © train a ministry for a peculiar sect, but to do © 
understand the minds of all kinds of academic — it without exposing young people to the dangers 
people and the influence of one kind upon of the worldly and intellectual life. In the ex- 
another. Perhaps social scientists do not povncndl = case, students, staff, and trustees were all | 
5 the same way when they are a minority among» of the same sect. I know of none that refused 
teachers | of engineering or or theology. Perhaps worldly r money, but certainly some were con-— 
teachers of engineering are influenced by the sistent enough not to seek it. In such cases the 
presence of a Harvard in the neighborhood. __ staff were primarily members of the group who | 
- Some subjects have won their battle for intel- founded the enterprise and were only ae 
“Iectual elbow room so long ago that people tally, if at all, members of the secular academic 
forget that other newer subjects have need of it. fraternity and of those academic groups which 
Moreover, some subjects need more elbow room cultivate a particular academic field. Their 
than others. As a new field develops, those who true colleagueship was denominational, re gional, : 
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technical, « ethnic, 1 mcieh~dipeniing upon the original fire may kindle new flames | from time to 
group which founded and maintained the enter- - time in many of the enterprises which, growing 
prise. Normal schools, agricultural colleges, out of religious or social movements, have sub- 
_ mechanics’ institutes as well as sectarian and 4 stituted dreary new worldly restrictions for the 


colleges shared and may still old ones which came from within, 


share some of these characteristics. The efiec- In the: course of this process of ersncpation - 
_ tive scope—to use Lazarsfeld’s term—of these 

institutions was limited by definition and by seek ‘students in the open ‘market, ‘usually start 
_ intent. Where such limitation existed, it was _ ing with those who live nearby. Eventually _ 
“taken for granted that the administration, and _ will seek staff and money in the open market, 
the effective but particular lay body behind it, very often while attempting to maintain a mo. 
— would keep the teaching in the college and the _ nopoly or at least a favored place in the com- 

opinions and personal conduct of the teachers petition for students, money, and other preroga- 
in line with the stated and limited purposes. available from the original sone 
Where the staff shared with | equal enthusiasm body. 

_ these sentiments and purposes, one would expect There is some evidence (we need some — 
little” “apprehension’ '—just as the authors where empirical study of this matter) that we have a_ 
little apprehension in Catholic colleges where whole series of orbits in which academic people ‘ 
purposes and the limits of freedom are pretty move, according to. the point on the scale of | 


7 


well known and accepted by the staff. ae - emancipation which institutions and academic _ 
_ But what has been happening on a massive ~ subjects have reached. There are regional orbits, 
 seale in this country in the last few decades is ~ teachers’ college orbits, and, of course, there is — 


; a ‘progressive emancipation of many educational a great national and international orbit in which © 


enterprises from their originally restricted pur- the people of the leading institutions move. 
poses and scope. Nearly all of the sectarian and —s‘I_ suggest that there are things about the 
— special- purpose institutions have taken on the American academic mind and about American — 
ee form of four-year colleges and univer- academic freedom which would come more fully 
sities, give the conventional degrees, and seek ‘to light if w ve looked at the whole American aca- 
accreditation. It is part a case of social 
mobility of the groups which founded the eames from intentional restriction of effec- 
- tutions and in part a mobility of the people who tive scope or orbit to membership in some larger _ 
teach in them. As a rule, those who teach in a academic community. Some institutions are 
college of traditionally restricted scope become — consciously seeking symbolic identification <4 
- emancipated more quickly than the laymen and the larger world, without quite knowing how to 
- administrators. The administrators, in the early get it. Perhaps they seek it—as Freud says many ; 
_ phases of emancipation, are likely to continue people seek satisfaction of their libido—with © 
* be drawn from the ranks of active leaders limited goals. They don’t want to go too far or 
of the movement concerned, while the staff be- too fast. The faculty may be willing, but the 
~ come progressively more academic and Ano administration not; or, more often than is 
inclined to find their colleagues in the academic 3 thought, the administration may be willing but © 
— world without reference to the sect or move the faculty—or some older coterie fearful of 
ment. This makes for one of the commonest academic competition—may be “apprehensive” 
kinds of strain in American educational insti- “of too large effective orbit—as seems the 
tutions. case in some small Southern Negro colleges. 
“g But one should not assume that all such edu- In my own studies of professions and insti- | 
: cational enterprises go through the same sequence _ tutions I have used the terms “home-guard” and — b 
of changes in the course of being a to distinguish the people of small, 
into the “world.” Certain religious sects—the particular orbits from those of larger identifi- | 
Friends, the _Brethren—have a cations and connections. Merton and Gouldner 
broad and deep tolerance of dissenting views as have been > w vriting of “locals” and ‘ ‘cosmopol- _ 
part of their original faith. Sometimes their col- ~ itans” in somewhat the same sense. Both refer 
leges are evidence of a beginning of return to » to what Lazarsfeld and Thielens call “effective — 
conformity; there may be a phase of their de- scope.” Riesman, in his commentary on the in- a 
velopment in which they have given up their  terviewing, classifies institutions in a way that 
other-worldly orientation for an other-directed a suggests a similar frame of reference. I strongly 
ness in which the significant other is some very — suspect that this discussion of effective scope, of — 
_ limited and intolerant segment ‘of the world. the orbit in which the academic people and aca- 
They may or may not later move on into the ~ demic institutions move and have their being, 


ane intellectual universe. Some embers of the will prove the most suggestive part of the re- 
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port. I believ 

in the wonderously diverse—both as to — 
aim and as to quality—American system (sic) 
of higher (sic) education is a movement from 


ARTICLE 


some measure of return to pooh more gen- 
eral may be called for. The latest particularism 
in American education is that of training yeagte 


=; which has gone by the name Unineraiies since | next fight for freedom in education may he that 


the Middle Ages. 
The difficult years brought to a head by a 


and restricted and the universal 


to change one’s mind about his career later than 
McCarthy ai are simply o one of the incidents it in the his freshman year. But I certainly agree with 


for freedom to choose one’s prerequisites = 


_ Lazarsfeld and Thielens about the danger of 
_ reducing the - effective scope of our educational 


_ conceptions of education which has always char- institutions. And I would like to: see a whole 
_ acterized our system. The people who established _ series of studies—historical, legal, psychological, 


— progress along a particular line—toward © 
Heaven, better crops, better schools, and what 
not. Progress, if persisted in along a particular 


Dartmouth College 


es To this oe scientist, The Academic Mind 


has proved a challenging difficult book 


read, and an exasperating one to review. Ad. 
_ mittedly its 460 pages provide a lot of grist for 


any man’s mill. Something over half of the vol- $ 


is used by Messrs. Lazarsfeld and Thielens 

to present the results of a major effort to meas- 
ure and evaluate the impact of “the difficult 
years” of the McCarthy Era on the social sci- 
ence segment of the academic profession. In a- 

long, always interesting, somewhat discur- 
sive essay, David Riesman then offers “some 

_ observations” on the means by which Lazars- 

- feld and Thielens s gathered their data. This essay 

is remarkably uninhibited in its analysis of the 
‘enue of the research techniques used, 
although it should in fairness be noted at once > 

_ that Professor Riesman concludes that these 
deficiencies have not seriously impaired the 
- authors’ data or conclusions. Finally, there is 
another hundred pages of appendices in which 

: the authors themselves describe their sampling 
set forth the full text of the ques- 
used in the study, and discuss such 
a matters as “the nature of classification 
in social research,” ” “the classification of cole 
 leges,” ” and ““some_problems of verification. 
Fort this reader, at least, the going was on the 
_ rather rugged. Clearly, this is not a book 
that one absorbs at a single reading. The ood 


Free- 


dom and Tenure of the American Association of 


of A on Academic 
U 


niversity Professors. _ 


our peculiar educational institutions were usually _ sociological—which would give us a better ac 


q 


count than we have of the dialectic ‘between 
restriction and are in American edu- 


cation. ation, 


ways of coming to grips with such a subject as 
and has found them useful in his own writing — 
during the last half-dozen years and has thereby | 
study with no small “Measure of respect for its 
reservations about this book, it is impor- 
oe professor during the last decade. Indeed, __ 
ssor’s view of © 
of this book for a long time to come. er 


his uncertainty of mind and sense of dissatis- 
faction about this book to his own old- fashioned _ 
comin s with such 
academic freedom. He has long admired Pro- ¢ 
fessor Lazarsfeld’s studies of political behavior — 
teaching. Morever, although he has enjoyed 
a rather extensive opportunity to work with the — 
American Association of University Professors 
learned something about the damage that was 
done to. the academic profession during the 
difficult years, he has approached the present 
authors and much eagerness concerning its: 
Before indicating some of the reasons for 
tant that I underscore my belief that it has Do 
-many merits. Scattered through its pages are 
‘many remarkable facts about and insights 
into the state of mind of the college social — 
this reviewer knows of no other work that does 
better job of explaining the what and the 
why of the social science professor’s of | 
himself and the environment in which he works. 
I suspect that other students of the academic : 1 
profession will be using the data and insights 
found particularly interesting the 
data showing how weak is the teacher's sense 
to a “profession.” _ Anyone who | 


has worked with the AAUP has: necessarily 
om: made aware of the failure of the ac academic 
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to anything like the esprit. ‘efforts to negotiate satisfactory 

corps, the sense of confidence and of mis- incipient “cases” strongly suggests that the 
sion, that are so much in evidence in the legal entire academic profession was adversely af- 
and medical professions. This lack of cohesion fected by the repressive spirit that swept the 
and of self-assuredness was one of the things “land during the postwar decade. Mathemati- — 

_ that made it so tragically easy for the know- _ Gans lost their jobs for refusing to answer the 
nothing elements in the community to single questions of congressional committees as — 
out and destroy individual members of te did economists. Philosophers were as often 
academic profession during the difficult years. the victims of cowardly presidents and arro- 

1 What is worse >. undoubtedly persuaded a gant trustees as were historians. Thus the 
considerable number of college teachers to play authors’ statement that they “have focused on 
things safe while the profession as a whole was social scientists, for it was they who dealt di- 

under attack. The picture of social | science rectly in the classroom with the very issues 
teachers’ stamina and fortitude presented in over which larger community “was con- 
The Academic Mind is not an entirely pretty cerned” seems like little more than a rationali- 

“one. But I am persuaded that it is largely “zation for ignoring the other parts of the aca- 

accurate and that it underscores the academic demic community. One also wishes that id 

_ profession’s pressing need to define its role and authors had boldly attempted to include ad- 

rights more sharply and to take immediate, _ ministrative officers and trustees in their study. | 
aggressive steps to achieve something like the Again there were good reasons for rejecting _ 

_ organizational strength and popular standing this possibility, and admittedly it might = 

“enjoyed by lawyers and doctors. The coming have proved dificult to secure the cooperation 

boom i in higher education provides the academic of these persons. But we know very little about © 
profession with an unprecedented opportunity — the ‘motives and considerations that influenced 
to demand of American society the status and — the attitudes and behavior of administrators © 
prestige that are justified by its role but that and trustees during the difficult years. A study» 

up to now have not been enjoyed in Practice. of these people comparable to this present one 

At the moment it is touch and go er of social science teachers would be orl 


college professors will summon up the energy _ interesting and cps ae ae 
To this reviewer a .nore serious defect is a 


aa purpose essential to the making of such a 
bid for a stronger professional standing. Those certain ambiguity in the book’s purpose and 
who believe that such a step should be taken _ character. The authors state that this is a study — 


find much useful information in The Aca- of “the immediate reactions, attitudes, po 


demic Mind concerning the underlying reasons 


for the sense of insecurity and absence of an 


aggressive spirit that characterize many col- 
lege professors. self-analyses of personal 
deficiencies can ‘help—and I believe they can— 
there is much information about himself in 

these pages that the academician will do well 


3 tosearchoutandtoponder. = | 


that bother me, I wish first to note that I do 


ings, and expectations of the people involved.” * 
The book’s purpose is said to be to “present 

. some salient attitudes of a representative 
cross-section of social science professors re- 
garding the events of the post-war decade, a 
picture that was obtained in the spring of 
1955.” Again, they suggest that their 


basis for intelligent social action.” And at one 
‘point it even appears that a primary purpose 
of the study was to test out the soundness of © 


“was to obtain information which could form the — 


‘Turning | now to those aspects of this book 
4 not find wholly persuasive the authors’ reasons 
for limiting their study to social scientists. an opinion expressed by Robert Hutchins in — 
To be sure, consideration of cost and a desire a popular magazine article “that the spirit of 
- an adequate polling sample provided strong the teaching profession was being crushed” z 
arguments for the limited study. However, during the period here surveyed. To achieve 
2,451 social scientists located in 165 different _ these purposes an elaborate questionnaire was 
- colleges and universities were interviewed, and Prepared by the authors and administered to 
the non-expert these matters "wonders 2,451 social scientists by professional inter- 
_ whether a sample of such size might not prop- q viewers employed by Elmo Roper and Asso-— 
erly have included professors in all the disci- _ ciates, and the National Opinion Research 
_plines and in all kinds of institutions of higher Center of the University. of Chicago. (The © 
earning. Although it is certainly worth knowing» qualifications and performance of these inter- 
how social scientists as such were affected by Viewers were apparently vigorously and even 7 7 
- the difficult years, the experience of the AAUP ‘ 
both in making its formal investigations and 


bitterly criticized by many of the senpondints. 
‘reports and in carrying on its routine cr 


- * The italics in this paragraph are the reviewer's. 
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The Riesman essay is y concerned with actual events. Thus it is asserted that 18 
_ estimating the validity and significance of this pe cent of the 990 incidents the “target was ae 
- criticism.) Many of the questions were designed fired;” in 4 per cent of the incidents he “re- aa > 
to discover how social scientists “felt” about -_ signed under pressure;” in 12 per cent a 
the consequences of the troubled years. Thus “promotion” was “withheld, ” in 5S per cent .o 
63 per cent felt that there was a “greater the teacher was “reprimanded or warned;” in 
_ threat to intellectual activities [during the diffi : 5 per cent “limitations” were imposed; in aS 
cult years] than there was a generation ago. "per cent the teacher was “cleared” of | a 
And 52 per cent felt there had been harmful charge; in 13 per cent “no action” was taken; 
effects on the climate of opinion in the country. x and in 35 per cent the outcome was “not clearly 
These and similar questions suggest that the described” by respondents. The following are a 
_ authors’ purpose was not to collect accurate illustrative of the capsule findings. “At a small a 
and detailed data about actual violations of New England college . . . a teacher who was ¢. 
academic freedom, but rather to find out or ‘heavily sold on New Deal philosophy’ was 
attitudes and apprehensions characterized the by-passed for promotion in favor of a younger 
academic profession during the period in ques- men! “Ata small Midwestern school, a 
tion. Quite clearly this is information worth  taees contract was not renewed when his = 
having, although, as the authors themselves put - political activities happened to bring him into 
it, the question does at least suggest itself: - direct opposition to a benefactor of the school.” 
“Ts it really” necessary to know how people § Messrs. Lazarsfeld and Thielens carefully J 
feel? Aren’t events and acts all that matter?” _ explain their efforts to verify these reports a 
But the correct answer is surely that ered incidents." ” Moreover one not doubt that 


a, and Thielens had pe to give thee approaching the frequency here suggested. But 
undivided attention to the effect of the it is important to remember that all of the 
troubled y years on the academic profession information concerning these incidents was de- 

state of mind, it would be difficult to quarrel rived exclusively through interviews with 

_ with such a decision. It is surely beyond argu- teachers conducted by professional, although | 

ment that a teacher’s performance is affected in some instances seemingly incompetent, 

_ by the way he thinks and feels and it is de- pollsters. No incidents were the subject a 7 
cidedly worth knowing how he thinks he —_ direct, intensive investigation of the type con- con ; 
been affected by certain events. "ducted bythe AAUP, 
Bat Messrs. Lazarsfeld and Thielens have The difficulties with this approach are legion. 
felt impelled to move on in their questioning Even though one teacher's word could be, and 
of teachers from apprehensions to consequences. 7 was, carefully checked against replies from 

_ Thus information was sought concerning “epi- other respondents at the same institution, the 
_sodes in which [the respondent] himself or - fact remains that this is data obtained through 
“his colleagues . . . had been subjected to ac- an “opinion” ’ Poll. Moreover, one cannot avoid 
cusation and attack.” To elicit this information certain doubts. ‘the reliability of long 

questions permitted free answers. Others answers recorded by the interviewers in 


ied teachers to describe any sponse to free questions. These are 
- instance in which “an individual . . . of superior quoted by Messrs. Lazarsfeld and Thielens. 


ability but ‘unconventional’ had been book’s ready admission of the deficiencies 


for permanent appointment in favor of an- 

= of lower professional merit,” or in which © has a disarming effect upon a reviewer. But the 

teachers had “been reported unfavorably to authors (and David Riesman) seem prepared i 


of the polling process employed in the study 


higher authorities for their views on a political — the > anal to accept as wholly valid most, if ri 


all, of the information obtained. At least they 

are frequently willing to reproduce many 

highly personal and quite colorful direct state- 

ments of respondents without any y word of 


subject.” 


The answers to these and ‘similar questions 
have enabled the ery to identify 990 sepa- 
rate “incidents’ “5 (141 institutions in which 


academic freedom in some measure 
jeopardized | or violated. Still another line of warning or expression of doubt. They even add 


questions invited respondents to describe any unverified guesses of their own. Thus after 


“precautionary behavior” — that they engaged - reproducing a capsule story concerning ad- 


in in order to safeguard themselves against ministrative pressure to effect a change in 


treatment. Findings are both books, the authors add, “We can almost 


” of of hear this professor being told by the president, 
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‘Of course, you ‘re entitled to use any text ‘that with the programs of the p post- 
you please’ (the disclaimer), ‘and I wouldn’t war era and the impact of these programs on 
- think of interfering with you in such a matter, individual freedom. Carefully reasoned and 
but you know, etc’” documented, though often impassioned and 
The damage that misguided and thoughtless even emotional, these studies help tell the 
did to American higher education during story of the postwar record. 
_ the troubled years was real and it was sub- § The Academic Mind, for all of the qualities 
_- There are many ways in which this that trouble the present reviewer, is an im- 
damage can be ascertained and evaluated. The portant addition to the literature evaluating 
careful reports | in the. AAUP Bulletin describ- the excesses of the McCarthy Era. Read with 
_ ing actual dismissal cases are one source of care, and used with caution, its findings can 
information which this reviewer hopes and prove of great importance in enabling the ; 
believes will be of great value to students in — academic profession to analyze its condition — i 
this field. Somewhat similar in their docu-— and to take steps to strengthen its morale, its 
- mentation and detail are the cases involving standards, and its organization to the end that : 


‘academic people that have reached the courts. when the difficult years come again it will be | 

At another level altogether, but still highly better prepared to withstand the stot ie that 

useful, are the many and books dealing 
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_POOK REVIEWS 


Captow and Reece J. McGee. With a fore- 
word by Jacques Barzun. New York: Basic 


academic movement: they do not touch on the 


topic of resources, the problem of academic 


Books, Inc. » 1958. x, 262 pp. - $4.95. 95. yetaees quality. Yet the latter is plainly germane, both 
‘unprecedented 1 field to the larger subject and to certain of the 
research, #4 study of the academic labor authors’ themes. If, as may be assumed, there 
market is less notable for its fresh Rcwdin | 
than for its sharp illumination of the common- to first-rate jobs @ function perhaps « of the 

' place. One of the main findings of this book — current geist and of constant academic | /expan- 
is that those who operate in the market have & sion), this may go a long way toward explain- 7 


is a | shortage of _first- -rate people in relation . 


a dearth of reliable information; another is ing some of the foibles of the market. With 
that the American university, for all that it manifest talents in short supply, men will offer 
prizes rationally, is ritualistic and irrelevant in ambiguous credentials and be accepted on 
its choice of academic personnel. The words spurious grounds. 
of a group of academic men, quoted liberally | A second area of neglect is that of lower- 
and with sardonic emphasis, are offered by the — echelon recruitment. The authors are concerned 
authors as proof. But the points were never only with what goes on in professional ranks. 

in such doubt as to require special witnesses. They tell us nothing about how the novitiate — > 
That the better vacancies and candidates are - is recruited. The possibility that instructors are 
not publicized, but gossiped through private chosen from the pool of graduates on the basis 
channels, is a fact well grasped by the initiated; of their academic records, or that assistant , 
that universities pay their men for doing one professors are selected from among instructors : 
thing (teaching), while rating them by how on the strength of their teaching prowess— 
well they do another (research), is an anomaly the possibility, in other words, that a saving 
of the profession too cardinal to be missed. — _ rationality i is exhibited on these important lower . 
But though these things are widely known, levels—is not considered in these pages. 
they are usually known on the level of : other limitations may be mentioned. ~ 
perience; this book serves the useful purpose To discover the reasons for migration, the — 
of raising the conventional knowledge to the ~ authors consulted the incumbents—deans, de- 
plane of systematic ‘self- -awareness. Its merits partmental chairmen colleagues—but not the 
lie not in what it reports, but in what it re- actual participants—the professors who enter 
orders and explains. As an example, take the ; and leave. From this incomplete data they 
authors’ Veblenesque perception that the pri- go on to draw conclusions about the latter’s 
mary aim of academic appointments is not to | ee for leaving and the former’ $ repor- 

- fill carefully-considered needs, but to enhance torial reliability. But unless we ask Hamlet 

departmental prestige, to advance in reputa- himself, can we know why Hamlet left Den- 

tion. With the motive thus laid bare, many a mark, or whether the King’s report is false? 
curious and well-known fact—the Tespect ac- It may be true, as the authors contend, that 
corded a candidate who comes from a high- © most professorial migrants are ‘ ‘pushed” by 
prestige department, the measuring of a candi- their own dissatisfactions, not “pulled” | by the 
worth in of his ‘mobility, ‘the pre- lure of ‘opportunities; it may be true, as they 

, that the assumption of _ their 
pre Aa in his discipline) rather than on more | oie te the contrary is simply a face- 
parochial accomplishment (the _ candidate’ $s saving myth. But the proof of these allegations 
value to his students)—becomes ‘to a large is not to be found in this kind of evidence. 
degree explicable. Finally, one notes that the book has reference 

This is not to say that everything that needs only to the liberal arts departments of — the 

explaining is fully or ‘convincingly explained. | _ major universities. The question of which of its 

The authors’ limited scope leaves facets of the conclusions can be applied to the profession as — 


unexplored and certain conclusions un- a whole is left moot. 


supported. For one thing, they confine them- _ Though the materials for the diagnosis are 


selves wholly to an examination of the vacancy-_ _ limited, the proposals for reform are sweeping» 
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z pr ‘information and to fruits. 


roams his domain, tasting some of its choicest 


_ spread wide the net of choice, the authors oe Both books are, in different senses, prelimi- 
propose that academic openings be advertised, nary. The Eddy book is purely exp'oratory. — 
standard _ formal applications encouraged, — Misnamed by its author a “pilot study,” it is 
salary information made public. To strengthen | actually a freehand account of campus life 


morale and diminish turnover, they suggest — 


in some of its aspects, together with thought- 


that the order of seniority be respected and ful comment and gentle exhortation that reflect — 


‘that a variety of fringe benefits be extended. 


the author’s wisdom, experience, and good will. 


These proposals are unexceptionable. Others, The Yale book is the first publication, be- 


however, are rather questionable. The sugges- 

i _ tion that the period of probation be extended 
to ten years (in order to give individual talent 
- enough time to develop and the department a 
firm sec decision) runs into obvious 
‘ objections: there is little or no correlation 
_ between the seriousness of the probing and the 
= allotted for probation; to extend the 
time for probation might extend the time for 
_ procrastination and the admissible term of ex- 
_ ploitation. The proposal that universities estab- 
lish two separate but equal hierarchies—one 
for those interested in teaching, the other for 
those interested in research—creates the 
spectre of two kinds of citizenship, with one 


no assurance that tighter rules will bring 
utopia. . The authors place great faith in 
bureaucratic law and order; it may be a 
_ ‘greater wisdom to allow a certain “give” within 


inevitably the inferior. There is, in any case, — 


tween hard covers, from a project that promises 

_ to continue for a long time. It contains four 

studies of the relationship of personal and 

. social factors to satisfaction in colleges, aca- 

7 demic achievement, competitive ability, and 
use of the mental hygiene clinic. There are also 

Be studies (of academic under-achieve- 
ment, of leaving college because of emotional 
problems, and of identity diffusion as seen in 

_ the Rorschach Test) as well as five papers by — 
psychotherapists which with problems and 

None of these papers makes any reference 

te any of | the others. Each has employed its 
own method of approach, and each has re- ] 
"mained “strictly within ‘its: own conceptual 
framework. One might say that the group 
wisely avoided wasting time arguing about 

fundamentals. At the same “time, it would 

* appear that the lack of integration in the vol- 

ume is largely due to the fact that at the — 

« mental hygiene clinic psychotherapy has to be © 
put ahead of research and to the fact that re- 
search on students is still so ‘poorly accepted — 
at Yale that there are difficulties in the way of | : 
obtaining subjects. Thus clinic: patients and 

other students were rarely studied in the same 

. way or with the use of the same instruments — 
_ and the quantitative studies had to use different — 


samples of volunteers. Not only have the au 
: thors failed to overcome troublesome problems 


the system. Utter rationality in the end m might 
engender n new forms of mild insanity. 
Columbia 
Psychosocial of College Men. By t 
_ giene, Department of University Health, Yale — 
University. Edited by Bryant M. Wane. 
‘PP. $6.50. ahs, of sampling but they have been unable to inter- 


_ Staff of the Division of Student Mental Hy- 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958. 
The College Influence on = Student Character: relate some of their most important variables, 


An exploratory study in selected colleges ond 
E universities made for the Committee for the 
Study of Character Development in Edu- 
cation. By Epwarp- D. Eppy, Jr. Assisted 
Mary Louise ParkHuRsT and JAMES” 

a YaKovaKIs. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council 0 on Education, 1959. xiii, 185 


e of these books are required reading 


for example, satisfaction with college and pat- _ 
tern of achievement, or pattern of achievement 
in and leaving college for emotional reasons. 
All of the psychotherapists are psychoana- 
- lytic in their orientation; all share the popular — 
3 modern approach which accents what the ry 
-choanalysts call ego psychology, and all seem 
to have been influenced by Erikson’s conception _ 
of stages of ego growth. They make the point 
s their papers that peychotherapeutic peactice 


=< 


— 
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| 
leges or universities, and for all who have pro- practice with adults. The fact that students 
‘| fessional responsibilities for the development _ Still developing has important implications 
| of students as individuals. The sociologist will the conduct of the therapy is to some extent = ty | 
| _ probably find that the Yale book rather - ov to the college situation because the — a 
glects his interests, while the Eddy book freely object is to make the student receptive to those — 
— — in 


influences in the college environment at large he implies, should attach to failure in adult — 


_ which are calculated to further his development. _ leadership. He finds support for the saying that 
Still, these clinical papers read very much like life on the campuses today is “a case of the 
- thos that regularly appear in the psychoana- bland leading the bland.” In short, he believes 
lytic Pc The authors are unable to drive that the colleges can do a lot to improve them- 
= their points about personality develop- selves and their students, if they know what 
“ment in general because they have not found they are about. 
_ the means for studying in ordinary students the It is unfortunate that Dr. Eddy’s observations 7 
- processes that loom large in the clinic. This do not add up to real evidence. Anyone with 
_ makes it all the more regrettable that the quan- experience in the colleges is free to disagree ‘ _ 
- titative studies make so little use of hypotheses with any one of his conclusions. The book also 
generated in the clinical study of individuals. _ suffers from a certain naiveté. The author is too 
The volume contains many interesting find- much inclined to take what students say at face 
ings. The reviewer was particularly struck by — value, and he seems unduly optimistic about the 
the application of psychoanalytic concepts" possibilities of radical change in our institutions 
observations of good and poor athletic compet- +4 of higher learning. ae Pe 
-itors in action, by the evidence that leaving ~ > Dr. Eddy is a man in a hurry. He knows that 
college for emotional reasons may often be a_ there is much that college officials and faculties 
constructive event in the development of the can do right now and he would like them to get 
individual student, and by the clinical material on with it. What his book does is to show the 
on the relations of intellectual functioning and enormity the research problems that 
_ dynamic processes of personality. ahead. | On the other hand, one is inclined to 
_ The Yale group has little to say about the i ask the Yale group to hurry up. They have the 
_ relations of the social structure and the culture concepts and the research tools. If they now 
at Yale to the psychosocial problems of the — organize their efforts in an effective way, they 
4 individual students. There is nothing in the vol- _ will be in a good position to support Dr. Eddy’s 


ume to suggest that things might be improved _ convictions. On the other hand, they might 
by administrative or faculty action. Possibly prove him wrong 
the authors do not see anything really wrong 
_ with Yale and believe that it is up to the stu- > University of California, Berkeley — 
al) 
dents to do all the adjusting. This reviewer, 


between the lines, believes that he cn 
see a great deal that is wrong with Yale, just Social Class and i Mental Illness: A oy 
as he knows that there is a great deal wrong = Study. By Avcust B. HoLLincsHEAD and 
_ with Harvard, Vassar, and the University of Freprick C. _ REDLICH. New York: John 
California, , Berkeley. One may hope, once again, Wiley & Sons, 1958. xi, 442 pp. $7.50. 
that the Yale group will in time permit them-— Ss This book sttacks two major problems: the 
= some social criticism. = frequency of mental illness in different social 
It is to these things that the Yale investiga- classes and —— of the psychiatric 
- "pag touch upon that Dr. Eddy addresses - e 
those that were 
~ active j in New Hav en during the period June 1, 
; thet he discusses are the general level of expect- 1950, to December 1, 1950. This review will 
in respect work, characteristics Of geal] with the first problem mentioned above, 
teaching, the curriculum, degree of student re- the differential frequency of mental illness in 
sponsibility, Teligious- beliefs and practices, socialclasses. > 
_ What is the theoretical motivation for such _ 
4 ‘personal relationships (faculty- student and stu- an inquiry? For the authors (pp. 10-11), as for 
 dent- student), fraternity life, and living ar- most workers in this field, it is the desire to 
: rangements generally. On all of these topics 7 test whether the life circumstances of the var- 
has some wise and interesting things to say. joys social classes generate different amounts 
Perhaps the main characteristic of his book . (and types) of mental illness. This objective 
is his sensitivity to the views of students. This — requires a measure of the amount of mental 
is in contrast to many recent reports which have _jlIness generated in each social class during a 
added up to serious indictments of today’s stu- — standard period, in short a measure of incidence. 
dents. It is Eddy’s view that underlying the Given the theoretical motivation for the inquiry 
widespread passivity there is much self-dissatis- it is unfortunate that such a large part of the 
faction and much searching for worthy objec- research effort was devoted to determining prev-— 
tives. Much of the blame for student passivity, alence, rather than incidence, rates. Prevalence 
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rates include not t only new cases developing the rate at which new cases of psychoses are 


produced (incidence) the ratio (class V to class — 
I by drops to 2.5. This is still a decided appar- 


a constant for all social classes. This, however, ~The sy in an ratio from 8 to 2.5 when we — 
far from being the case. Thus, for mie, "move from prevalence to the more relevant 
prevalence/incidence ratio for psychoses incidence rates requires a greater 
7 to 1 for the top social class and 21 to 1 for fidence that sampling bias does not enter into 
se lowest social class (p. 235). In concentrat- the incidence data. We observe first of all that 
_ ing their research effort on prevalence the au- the psychoses rate of 28 per 100,000 (age and 
thors have told us a | good deal about the pro- sex adjusted) for the top class (I-II) represents 
Bae 4- of patients in different classes to re-enter 7 or perhaps 8 cases since the class I-II popu- 
: or remain in treatment or custodial care and __ lation is 27,000. (N is not given by the authors.) — 
; uch less about the frequency with which For work in this difficult field seven or eight 
new cases of mental illness are generated in 4 cases is not a confidence-i “inspiring number. This 
_ different social classes. Nonetheless, findings on is not because the number is too low for relia- . 
incidence are available in the study. ee a side bility in the sense of freedom from large random 
s _ The present work has been viewed as pro- sampling fluctuations. Rather the problem is the 
“viding persuasive evidence that the frequency large errors that a rate, based on so few cases, 
of mental illness is inversely related to socio-— may be subject to where case-finding obstacles 
- economic (class) level. It will be useful, there- 7 and sampling bias are very difficult to eliminate. 
fore, to review the findings from this standpoint The situation is even more alarming when we — 
_ while giving close attention to - the data” on examine the incidence rates for schizophrenia. — 
incidence. The authors state: ak the psychoses are not 
a: Summarizing their data for all types of mental — "separated into diagnostic groups because the 
; ‘illness (neuroses and psychoses) the authors number of new cases [incidence] .. . aré too ' 
_ state: “A distinct inverse relationship does exist few to be reliable statistically. The only excep-_ 
j between social class and mental illness” (p. 217). 7 tion to this generalization is the schizophrenic _ 
‘This is true for prevalence, although even here group’ ’ (p. 236). It is not clear why the authors ~ 
the class I-II rate slightly exceeds that of class — excepted schizophrenia. Although N is not given, — 
_ JIT (p. 210). The incidence rates for classes I-II, 4 little calculation shows that the incidence rate ; 
_ III, IV, and V are 97, 114, 89, 139 (p. 212). . for class I-II represents 1.6 cases. One is hardly © . 
For the neuroses taken alone the authors disposed, therefore, to take very the 


to class,” From the data of Table 16 (p. 235) 
it seems that a more accurate statement would rate of 20 ae ee 9 “persons. . It — 
be: there is some positive association in the equire only 3 additional cases im class I-II for — 
_ data between incidence and class level but the the two rates to be equal. Once again it should 
null hypothesis cannot be rejected. Unfortu- be emphasized that the question is not only, as 
nately both the discussion in the text and the the authors suggest, whether the rates are ce 
reviewer’s comment on the neuroses rates may — _ able statistically” (p. 235), but rather the effect 
be quite irrelevant since there i is something rad- of sampling bias on a rate that represents 1 or 20 
ically wrong with Table 16. If the incidence, 
entry, and continuous treatment rates for the It is clear that the authors have been prod- 
~ neuroses are correct, then there are major com- _ to of time, energy, and persistence in making © 
4 putational or typographical errors in the prev- their case-count as complete as they could. - 
alence rates. The latter rates (from the top to Nonetheless a number of problems remain to = 
the lowest class) are given as 349, 250, 114,97. concern the reader who has noted the very small 
A little arithmetic shows that they should read ~ number of cases represented _ incidence 
245, 151, 166. If, on the other hand, the rates: 


printed prevalence rates are correct there must _ (a) The cases in the study are, as the authors ~ 


be considerable error in the incidence or re-entry carefully point out, persons in treatment and 
or continuous treatment rates or in all three. therefore do not represent total incidence. __ 
_ Turning to the psychoses we find that the § (b) “Transients . . . whose residence could - 
_ prevalence rate for the lowest class (V) is 8 be established in other places are not counted. 
times greater than the rate for class I-II. This However, transients whose homes could not 7 


_ (and a similar ratio for schizophrenia) have re- allocated to another place are counted” (p. 19) 


“ceived considerable attention. When we examine It is not clear why the latter transients should 
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cause their community of origin is not known. 
Most of these people were probably from the 
lower class levels. The authors indicate, with- 
out specifying the number involved, that this 
group of transients does not create a serious 
problem. But a psychosis incidence rate based 
on very few cases might be considerably altered 


be counted as residents of New Haven just be- 


s practitioners to o make clinical data available. . 


enumerated for one reason or another oe 
we believe, from 40 to 50. They were probably 
largely ambulatory cases who sought privacy, 
by leaving the community or enjoining — 
physicians to silence, and their wishes were 
spected” (p. 24). Presumably, then, most of 


by small changes in the count. sy me these missing cases in treatment belonged to 
(c) The authors have examined the possi- the higher class levels. * 

"bility that a number of the schizophrenics alio- Given the very small number cases in- 
cated to class V drifted from other classes into volved in the psychosis and schizophrenia inci- 

_ the slums, thus leading to underrepresentation dence rates it is evident that almost any one of 

of these classes and overrepresentation of class the problems discussed above, not to ention 

V. The study includes 847 schizophrenic cases their combined effect, could radically distort the __ 
(prevalence). To test the drift hypothesis the true incidence rates. Possibly there are other 
authors s tudied the addresses of 428 patients sampling biases that offset those discussed - 

in this group who had lived in the New Haven above, but where the rates rest on so tenuous 

community all their lives (p. 246). The authors a basis it would be gratuitous to make this opti- — 

_ state, without providing any specific data, that 7 mistic assumption. On the other hand it is likely — 
most” of the members of classes I-II and V_ that the class differences in prevalence ‘rates— 
had lived, respectively, in the better areas and — that is primarily the frequency with which 
in the slums all their lives. “The members of 7 patients re-enter or remain in treatment or cus- 
classes III and IV show wieetien irregularities, todial care—are less subject to distortion by 

_ but there is no evidence of a significant drift - the difficulties outlined above. These rates, how- 
to the slums with the onset of schizophrenia” ever, are largely of interest for the authors’ 
+ (p. 246). Since the class V schizophrenic inci- second major problem, namely the character of 
= rate represents 9 cases, it is evident that the psychiatric treatment received by patients — 
the reallocation of even one or two of these 7 of the various social classes. One is compelled — 
cases to higher classes would substantially alter : to conclude, then, that this study provides no 
all their lives. By examining only those who ‘a HERBERT GOLDHAMER ~ 
have always lived in New Haven the authors ee ee 
have excluded the group that very probably 4 ne 

contains a larger proportion | of downward drift. 

‘ They conclude that their rates are not materially ie When a a reviewer decides eke a book is not 
biased by downward meninty. This certainly — ‘ merely useful but, at the time of writing, both | 
oe seems to be true for the prevalence rates. The unique and indispensable he has a double duty 
same conclusion cannot, however, be reached of explaining why he has formed this judgment — 

_ for the more relevant incidence rates. From _ and of presenting detailed criticism. In a short — 7 


The Rand Corporatio 


Social Mobility in Industrial Society. By SEy- 
MOUR MARTIN Lipset and REINHARD BENDIX, 


Berkeley: University of C Press, 


_ likely that the majority of the drifters are erated more frequently in one social class than 
class position of the schizophrenic patients with - 


persons who have not lived in the community in ante 
‘gin, 1959. xxi, 309 pp. $5.00. 
the class position of their families of origin. xxi, PP. $ ety ne 


the incidence rate. In addition it seems very acceptable evidence that mental illness is gen- 
(d) The authors have also ‘compared the 
Table 20 (p. 247) it appears that there are 9 


_ schizophrenic patients of classes III, IV, and V 


_ who are below the class level of their families; 
fr an additional 67 schizophrenics in classes — 


III, IV, and V whose family class position could 
not be determined. If only three of these 76 
- schizophrenics, 9 of of whom are definitely known 
to have come from a higher class level, were 
new schizophrenic cases of class I-II origin, the 
~ schizophrenic incidence rates of class I-II and 


space I cannot hope to achieve either task ade- 
quately, but perhaps I can suggest the basis of — 


so strong a judgment and make some useful 


= volume is divided into three sections of ; 
hich the first is the best and most useful, the f 
third the most interesting, and the second the 
least satisfactory and appropriate to its | context. 
_ Part One is essentially comparative: the study 
of social mobility studies—in particular of move- - 


class V would be equal. pane Se ment into and from the industrial working class 


* (e) The authors state: “We know that we 


all least" 31 cases” through the refusal of 


> 


in a wide range of countries, and of recruitment — 7 
of (primarily) American business leadership. 
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This is no mere catalogue or synthesis—though compared | to other lands. Yet the argument here 


as both it has value and is remarkably complete is certainly just in assessing the general impor- 7 
-—but the genuine use of comparison to produce _ tance of this factor. 
conclusions. wm The very excellence of this study casts light 
Part Two is a more orthodox study of on some of the areas of confusion in stratifica- 
—_= in detail—an account of research in tion and mobility research. Some of these are, 
the industrial city of Oakland, California. Its 1 think, particularly American—for example the 
greatest value is as an investigation of intergen- — confusion of “aspiration” with “competition”: 
erational movement. Part Three is an omnium _ concepts that should be analytically and con 
gatherum entitled ‘ “Causes, Consequences and ceptually distinct. Or, again, there is an “indi- _ 
Dimensions of Social Mobility.” Essentially it -vidualism” in most mobility studies which brings a 
id 4 is concerned to raise the problem of the rela them closer than is desirable to psychology and | 
_ tion of mobility to social and educational struc- a results in the neglect of the relative movements _ 
_ ture, intelligence, and motivation. It is the most of status, of strata, and of groups—considered 
“theoretical” and provocative section the seriously here only with reference to caste. . This 
om “individualism” has, alas, spread to Europe 
Now we have had many detailed bibliographi- = the just prestige of American sociology 
cal studies of social mobility. The list I pub- in the Old World. The “white collar” category, 
- lished in Current Sociology in 1953 contained too, is unrealistically wide and needs analysis 
some 600 items and was admittedly incomplete. conceptually and constitutionally over time. If 
Since then I have become aware of nearly 500 _ the authors would pursue this with similar 
f  _ additional sources, researches, and discussions— energy, sociology would be greatly in their debt 
tq - most of them new. What is unique here is the - —but it won’t do to equate “white collar” with 


synthesis and its results. The ideological dogma 4 “plack-coated” in British usage! 
_ which differentiates between the mobility rates _ Perhaps more serious is the neglect i in modern 
of different industrial societies is shown to have research—and therefore here—of “social dis- 
little or no foundation. The thesis that it is dis- - tance. ” The occupational status and mobility 
/Tuption that creates massive mobility is plausibly patterns of industrial societies are certainly — 
rejected in favor of the view that continuing alike: the patterns and dimensions of social dis- 
_ economic growth (the authors call it an | tance, conditioned by history and culture, are, 
sion”) is the prime cause of high mobility. This 1 am sure, very different. Here, perhaps, is a 
k- surely correct—though there i is perhaps some _major clue to the understanding of social soli- 
contradiction between the statement to this _ darity and the relative stability of social struc- 
- effect on p. 38 and the under-writing of Profes- tures in different societies and in the face of 
sor Ossowski’s thesis of “mass-death” (note 79, : different kinds of stress. Of course not all ques- 
p. 57) as a creator of ‘mobility. (And in our tions of social distance are excluded from these 
iron and bloody century ‘ “mass-death” is too pages, but neither are they directly faced or 
recurrent and probable not to be called “endemic systematically examined. 
to the nature of modern industrial society.”) — The book is so thorough that certain surpris- 7 
ideology of egalitarianism in ing omissions and small errors can usefully be 
which has given rise to the myth of exceptional mentioned. Self-recruitment in the higher pro-— 
mobility, is analyzed in terms of six factors of _ fessions has been studied in England and Scot- 
which the last—high relative wealth as a mini- land but neither Ginsberg nor Hogben is ques 
: mizer of visible status mets surely the oF used. Havemann’ s study of Dutch unskilled — 
should aluably ‘correct prej- Two and Three and the treatment of min Parts 
udices of many European scholars. I cannot, radicalism. Benney, Gray, and Pear (How 
however, follow the reasoning (p. 80) which ac- People Vote)—or Abrams—could teach some- 
cepts the Teality of egalitarian manners in thing about the British working class Conserva- 
America but insists that these manners have not _ tive vote until R. T. McKenzie’s study of pro- 
4 affected the realities of status and power. Values letarian Conservatism is complete. The Tate - 
_institutionalized as manners are social facts and G.. D: HL Cole’ s Studies in Class Structure 
as such I believe are inevitably operative on the would have provided additional 
status system and on the range and nature—if detail in Part One. The original sources of the - 
not the distribution—of power. For reasons Scottish Intelligence Surveys should be required — 
_which I hope to examine elsewhere neither can ‘reading not only for their data, but as sources — 
‘I accept completely the argument that America on the ideology of psychology: as far as I can , 
is so uniquely rich as to make high relative it they are quoted only at second hand. = 


wealth singularly important in the U.S.A. as authors, ton, readily snips some of the flatter 
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ng lies we Scots spread about The can also that the author a 
table on p. 94 would be more meaningful if the line around a set of variables—age, sex, place 
= of school entry were to be taken into ac- of birth, migration, and occupation—and took 
count, and so on. . . . None of this detracts the enclosed area of social life as his field of | 
- Much from the best single book yet to appear analysis. He reports a “striking” amount of 
on this migration into and out of Norristown between 
One last question: in American television the 1910 and 1950. The total number of adult males 7 
dangers of offense are such that very often a ‘moving | in or out in those forty years is over — 
_ WASP (White Anglo-Saxon Protestant) is sub- 32, 000—ten times the net gain due to migration, 
stituted for a villain of the ethnic or reli- and three times greater than the entire adult 
gious origin prescribed by the script; is, then, male population i in 1950. Then, a set of “migra- 
the WASP still so advantaged in the struggle tion repeaters” was very clearly identified—men 
who moved into the community as adults, and 
would be nice to "know, and perhaps later edi- j then out again (and who moved around within 
tions of this necessary and wide-ranging study the town more than the stable residents). In 
willtelus. other words, there are a set of wanderers con- 
tributing more than their share to the high mi- 
School of Economics ion. gration rate. They are more frequently found 


and Political manual work than in white collar jobs. 
Goldstein attempts to relate all of this geo. 
Gey _ graphic mobility to the “needs of the local labor 
Patterns of Mobility, 1910- 1950: The Norris- market” (p. 138) . Here he fails to convince _ 
Study. By GOLDsTEIN. Philadel- because his indicator of shifting labor demand 
7 phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1958. is nothing other than the varying occupational © 


254 $7. distributions of those who came in, who left, 


hme ‘the choices facing a sociologist is at and who stayed put. If workers leave, he rea- 
of a parentage for his research. Perhaps the sons, it is “because” or “in response to” a les- 
_ largest number confronts the sociologist who sening demand for their skills—for why else 
would do a community study: Booth, Galpin, _ would they leave? If he cannot tt thereby lose his 

Lynd, Loomis, Dollard, Warner, and a host of case, neither can he win 
7 others stand ready, each available as a model = Finally, one may ask if this is a study about — 
for new efforts. The “Norristown Study,” re- _ Norristown. There are two types of community 
ported here in part, is rooted in a family tree studies: : those y where the researcher feels im- 
lying in another part of the forest: its parentage pelled to mask the identity of his town and — 

isdemography, those where revelation, he believes, will cause 
As most families do, this tin both strength ; no pain. The value neutrality of the behavior 
and weakness to the undertaking. On the one : engaging the demographer’s attention allows him 

hand, Goldstein had the benefit of rigorous an openness not granted the student of power, 
standards set by his predecessors. Painstak- prestige, or prejudice. And his reliance on 
ingly explicit in the details, deficiencies, model of unrelated and independent individuals, 
merits of his sources and research procedures, ynconnected by friendship, kinship, or other 
he devotes about one-third of the text to tech- role relations, but only behaving similarly when _ 

' nical matters. The diligent reader therefore in similar circumstances, leads to the scientific ag 
comes away persuaded of the soundness of the “fiction of a town that is a collection of human 
=—_ that is, with a feeling that the data were | beings subjected to a controlled experiment. 

carefully and accurately handled. But of the — That the laboratory was located in Norristown 
results, only a few convince — that it — _ is a fact worth reporting in order to give events — 
worth all of that work. localhabitationandaname. = = 

g What is the monograph about? It is about Without systematic “comparisons f towns 

was of af data; known to vary with regard: to key structural 
a good part of the text is devoted to this end. 

Goldstein’s discussion should dispel any y hesita- elements, communities remain 

tion about the use of city directories. They are the ening! of studies carried out oo their 
a good source of information about the adult — if confines. The list of towns about w : a ~ 
population of American communities deal eal is known continues grow—but much 
school records provide data on those still in more rapidly than the list of what is known 


their nonage). They are reasonably accurate about owe. 
NATALIE Rocorr 
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complete and adapt themselves well to the pur- 


of social research. Columb nbia Uni ersity 
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_ People of Coal Town. . By HerMAN R. Lantz. 7 by having an enemy to react "against is subtly 
ith the assistance o c vy. New roved by his present nostalgia for the past. 
. f J. S. McCrary. N proved by hi Igia for th 
‘York: Columbia University Press, 1958. ix, The immigrants now seem to see the past as 
310 pp. $5.75. ‘exciting and meaningful. Ironically, this happens 
q The business cyc cycle is not often used as a t @ time when they appear to have token over 
: -eentral organizing perspective for the analysis of the town because of the default of all other i 
the psychology of American community life. 8TOUPS. But life in this town is now tame and ; 


dull, so much so that it forces an intolerable 
let t h 


hi 
the first to capture a sharp image of the psychic avoided by romanticizing the past where there 
impact of a depression economy, particularly 
was an identity, if only a negative one. The air of 
on the middle class. The present study, though - 4 d by th k 
by no means another Middletown, serves the tragedy conveyed by these remarks is an ac- 
curate reflection of the whole mood of Lantz’s 
year period the psychological effects of economic 3 It is interesting to speculate why Lantz has 
structures on the lives of the lower and ethnic | "given over a major portion of his book to direct 
classes in a coal mining town in Southern — quotations from respondents; to say the least, 
it is a rich and profuse illustration. There are 
:: In terms of broad historical and institutional seyera] possibilities: either he was not in full 
“movements, Lantz focuses attention on two command of his theoretical framework, which 
q economic epochs—the period of intensive capital however is still a good one and serves his book 


accumulation and the subsequent rapid comple- well, or he felt that he could only retain psy- 


ism—in an extractive this his- psychological data. But ‘selection of in- 
toric 


poe "American must conclude that the limitations of the 
as a semi-barbarian group of feuding, subsist- book stem from the narrowing that results from 
i clan-organized hill-billies whose major pos- giving analytic priority to psychological cate- — 
session was a vacuous pride in ancestry) by, gories. In focusing upon mood, tone, and at- 
ss , individual and later corporate entrepre- rs mosphere in the tradition of Benedict, the 
_-neurs. Since the Americans refused to work, people of Coal Town are brought to life, but | 
- entrepreneurial skill consisted of recruiting and the institutional fabric of their existences re- 
~ organizing those who would: immigrant workers, mains as unexplained by Lantz as it remains 
from the South, and Southern Euro- to Coal Towners. 
A large part of People of Coal Town is de- of Connecticut 
voted to a description of how the immigrants 


came to terms with the Americans, the entrepre- 
neurs, and themselves. At best, coming to terms The Labor Force Changing Income and 


- meant for the immigrant a constant state of | Z Employment. By CLARENCE D. Lone. A Study 
warfare against the ruthless entrepreneur and = by the National Bureau of Economic Re-— 
‘the economically inferior, but socially self-pro- search, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
claimed superior American. At no point did the 1958. xxiv, 440 pp. $10.09. 
immigrants come remotely close to winning the This. important book is Professor Long’s re- 
warfare either psychologically or economically. _ “port on his effort to resolve the troublesome 

_ However, this warfare was important for the question of how the aggregate supply of labor 
immigrant because without an enemy he lacked — responds to variations in income and employ- 
all identity: his entire past went unrecognized in ment. Long and his staff have been brilliantly 
the cultural milieu of America; all he had in jngenious in exploiting often refractory and 
the present were enemies taking advantage of Ss seemingly incomparable materials for the | pur- 
his gullability, vulnerability, and lack of self- pose of their analysis. That the literary style 
confidence. In this milieu the immigrant came 4 preserves the sense of human contact without 
hate himself, and his self-hatred expressed as detracting from the rigor of the argument is 
self-escape wz.3 the psychic basis for the e also no small feature contributing to the vol-— 
ous release of work that brought the co ‘out ume’s general excellence. 
of the pits when there was money to pay for © ” Three initial chapters summarize the findings oe 
it during two world wars. _ ee and conclusions of the study, briefly outline the 

That the immigrant’ identity \ was only | given state of the of labor labor r supply, 


& tion and exhaustion of the full cycle of capital. "chological authenticity by presenting the rw 
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‘sources, methods _ his speculations about the influence of shorter 

used. The nine chapters which follow present hours on the failure of labor force ratios to de- 

the analysis and findings on the relationship of cline with secular advances in income; indeed, 

the relative size of the labor force to population he believes that, in the future, reductions in 

with respect to differences in levels of income hours and effort per hour will be the enrayodl 
and employment at a given time, in we response of labor supply to increases in in- 
to short-run fluctuations in demand resulting come, and that “the over-all labor force wiil 
_ from war and defense mobilization as well as continue to stay rather close to its present and 
over the course of the business cycle, and in age 
response to secular influences over the 


run. As might be expected, a substantial amount 


of attention is focussed on the more fluid com- "Professor Long’s debt for a painstaking, imagi- 
ponents of the labor force, particularly on the native, and rewarding study. 


female population whose increase in labor force 
participation in recent decades has been almost 
spectacular and to whom three chapters of the 


throughout is on the functional relationships 
thea in labor force dymanics, the design of 
the study also advances understanding of labor 
force structure and composition. On a number oi 
of i issues, data from other countries—principally 
Gat, Great Britain, and Germany—are com- 
pared with United States data, to strengthen 
the argument as well as to provide a useful per- 
spective. Six major appendices and three minor 
ones contain the estimates of population, labor 


force, employment, and earnings for the United 


“States and other countries, and ‘discuss _con- 
_ceptual and methodological issues. extensive practical experience in the field. If 


"Long rather definitely confirms: Douglas’ 
finding of an inverse association under static 
conditions between income level and labor force 
‘participation, not only among the 38 American 
cities originally studied by Douglas and Schoen- 
berg but also among 48 states taken before 
bee and among various groups of nations at 
‘different times. However, the inverse associa- 
tion does not persist for all age, sex, ethnic, and 
socio-economic groups, nor at all times, and 
is some evidence that a a change in the re- 
Istionship may have | been developing since 
around 1950. More puzzling, of course, is the 
question of why the inverse associations should — 
break down over time, or even be reversed 

_ during periods of depression or rapidly increas- 
_ ing output and employment. Long’s refutation 
_ Of the “additional worker” hypothesis is rather 
convincing, though more. on logical than on 


empirical grounds—a fault more of the avail. 
ability of data than of the author’s diligence — 


and care in handling his materials. Tee 
__ Of very considerable interest is the discussion 
of the long-run stability of the relative size of 
_ the labor force under conditions of rising real 
_ income. Here the author reveals some interest- 
~ ethnic and intercity differences in labor 
force stability, which deserve further study. 


Particularly” intriguing in thi connection are 


Growth and Levels of Consumption: 
a With Special Reference to Countries in Asia, 
By Horace BELSHAW. New York: Institute 
of 1956. xxix, 223 pp. $4.50. 


tion change and socio-economic development 
‘in underdeveloped areas. The author is that rare 
specimen, a professionally trained economist 
who has acquired a working competence in dem- 
: ography and who can also bring to the subject — 
a wealth of sociological insights, acquired from 


be desirable, and the writing is pedestrian, in- 
volved, and often repetitious, still the weak- — 
; nesses of the beok are far outweighed by its 


; the analysis is not always as integrated as would — 


overall strength. It would be difficult to cite 
another source with as comprehensive a view of 7 
relevant variables or of their interdependencies. _ 
Although directed specifically to the Far rest, 
the book could serve as a basic reference for 
students and researchers interested ‘in Latin 
America, Africa, the Middle East, or develop- 
Part I, on the demographic setting, is high- 
lighted by a superb account of the factors that 

determine future fertility patterns in today’s 
high fertility areas. Part II, comprising more ¢ 
than half of the book, is concerned with the — 

; determinants of aggregate and per capite out- 
A general “development equation” serves 
as a framework for considering investment, 
be 
_ savings, labor supply, costs of and obstacles to 
innovations, and prerequisites of growth. In 

3 each instance, the discussion of the economics 

of the problem is substantially aided by atten- 
tion to non-economic concomitants. Part III 
presents a summary of conclusions and a critical 

widely proposed alterantive 
approaches to development. There are two ap- 
one on | the of of ‘utilizing 
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to macro-systems. Cases in point are the 


_ discussions of ends-means Schema, the role of 


AMERICAN 


amalgam of _Malithusian and Schumpeterian The book could serve as a mine of 7 
unexplored hypotheses on development. Many > 
of these will presumably be considered more | 
closely in a larger work being undertaken by 
the author. The present study is sufficient indi- 
cation that the results of the overall project - 
will be well worth awaiting, = a 


doctrines, considerably modified and extended 

and applied to likely future developments. With 7 
_ one or two exceptions the nations of Asia face — 

the future from a position of acute 
by any assured means of 
remedy. Demographic size and growth in these + 
areas are now, and will continue to be, major a 


deterrents to higher levels of living. The prob- Indiana 


in overall economic organization or social struc- wi Study of India’ s Prospects. By Anstey I. 
ture). Nor can any early relief be anticipated _ CoaLe and Epcar M. Hoover. Princeton: e 


on the fertility side; the coming quarter or half . 
_ century is not likely to witness any sharp de- 
cline in birth rates. The increase in capital 
needed merely to match population growth will _ 
be difficult to achieve and, in any event, can do - 
little in itself to raise levels of living. Foreign — 
aid is likely to be too limited and transitory 
to take up much of the slack. The best, per- 
haps the only, hope for a way out must there- bs 
fore come from cumulative indigenous proc- 
esses of “innovation,” defined broadly as any : 
change having the effect of raising productive 
efficiency. Such changes, far more compre- : 
hensive than the ones stressed by Schumpeter a: 
and most economists, must include new atti- 
tudes, altered social institutions, and a large- 
scale -Testructuring of ‘social _telations. ‘The 
analysis is brought full circle by Belshaw’s con- Ce 
clusion that only innovations on this massive 
scale can reliably expected lead to 
smailler-family patterns and thereby to a di- 
aati of the pressure of population. 
7 on an array of issues. His discussion of the 
reasons for favoring a sequence running from 


_ Within this general framework, the author 
: ; light to heavy industrialization in most under- 


_ from thence to 1986 it levels off. The authors 


has numerous insightful comments to make — 

- developed areas is a superbly rounded exposi- 

_ tion of the non-economic and economic aspects 

_ of a subject under continuing dispute. A former 

_ member o of various United Nations development — 

a ‘missions, Belshaw writes with ; authority about 

community development programs; if the treat 

ment seems somewhat enthusiastic, few 
i. equally qualified to judge in this area. “He re- 

minds us, to an extent not usual in the a | 

“ure on development, that investment in social | 

services can be innovation-enhancing as well as 

-capital- absorbing. On the conceptual level, there 

clarifying sense of the complexities that 


arise when even conventional notions are ap 


tility, the authors do not predict that this will 7 


in India. One of their reasons, how- 


Princeton University Press, 1958. xxi, 389, 


pp. $8.5 50. 


_ The authors of this study lean towards demo- 
oie transition t’ieory. Nev ertheless they state 
that this: theoretical approach, as developed 
from the experience of Western Europe in the 
past two centuries, is not an “exact” descrip- 
tion of what is presently happening in the 
underdeveloped countries—the difference being 
that spectacular declines in mortality are oc-. 
curring without the social and economic 
changes which characterized the history of the — 
countries of Western Europe. 

basic hypothesis which | Coale 
and Hoover test is: would a lower rate of popu- 
lation growth in underdeveloped countries 

crease total productive investment and per 
capita productivity? The locales for the investi- 
gation are India and, somewhat less intensively, 
“Mexico. They have constructed three popula- 
tion projections for India, all of which make the = 
same assumptions regarding the downward 
trend in mortality in the time period selected © 
for examination, 1956-1986. ‘With regard to 
fertility, the first projection assumes no 
change; the second (“low” estimate), a 50 per 
cent linear decline beginning in 1956; the third 
(“medium” estimate), a 50 per cent linear de- 
cline beginning in 1966. The projected down- 
ward trend in mortality is steep until 1976; 


justify this mortality decline assumption by 
calling attention to the planned expansion of 
inexpensive public health services, such as ma- 
laria control ‘simple rural sanitation 
measures. In using a population growth pro- 
jection of a 50 per cent linear decline in fer-— 


happen. Japan had such a percentage of decline 
in fertility i in the period 1930-1954, and it could 
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ever, for using such an assumption is to The may be as to 


a "dramatic contrast with the population pro- _ whether, in view of the fact that Chinese 
: jection which assumes a continuation of present — ; pate of Tibet was well advanced by 1951, 
fertility. some notice should have been taken of the effects: 
ig Projections of national income are then made 
on the basis of the three alternative assump- economic development investment program. — 
{ tions of rate of population growth. Using 1956 Construction of large airports on India’s north- 
national income as 100, the high fertility esti- ern border plus relatively modest garrisons" 
mate for 1986 is 138, as contrasted with 195 could, even in the absence of overt aggressive 
for the low fertility estimate. Briefly stated, moves, bring about changes in India’s defense 
the reason for this difference is that a higher - budget and thus a | decline in economic develop- 
percentage of national income goes into pro- mentinvestments. 
ductive investment, whereas in the high fer- But these are criticisms of detail. The book 
+ tility estimate, a higher percentage of income is an exceptionally clear treatment of a com- 
goes into “non- -productive consumption.” ” plex subject. Anyone beginning a study of the 
; Their examination of the available data on the ‘Relationship of population growth to economic 
conditions and prospects of the Indian economy development must start with this tome, both 
is both comprehensive and penetrating. | from the standpoint of substance and method. 
‘The large number of variables involved re- This rigorously logical, yet compassinoate, vol- 
_ quired that projections first be put into alge- ume is the definitive treatment of the ae 
braic formulae. Moreover, the expression of bie unran S. DuncaN 
final results in the form of index numbers University of New Mexico 
makes their estimates much easier to follow. 
and per capita income would be higher Social ond Pom Psychological ‘Factors 
_ with lower fertility, to be substantiated. Fertility. Volume Five. Edited by P. K. 

_ The same type of analysis is then applied to © WHELPTON and Ctype V. Kiser. Conclud- - 
Mexico. Following examination of the Reports and Summary of Chief Findings 
in which the development effort in Mexico dif- a from the Indianapolis Study. Reprinted - 
fers from that of India, the same general con _the Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly. New — 
clusions about the differential effects of York: Milbank M Memorial Fund, 1958. 372 pp. 


low fertility rates are reached. The authors ‘$1.0 00, paper. 


, believe that their results can be generalized _This is the fifth and final volume of papers 
to sey to all low income areas, because of 
a the basic emong them. 


the major project known 1 as 

decline in | Indian fertility, beginning in either Indianapolis Study, which was started some 

‘ 1956 or 1966, are solely for purposes of twenty years ago. A total of 33 papers — 

dramatizing the economic consequences of a been written about various aspects of this 
_ marked lowering of fertility. Barring a presently study, and the last nine of these are contained 
_ unexpected early break- through on a type of in Volume Five. These are recommended par- 


contraceptive adapted to low income agrarian  ticylarly for their methodological interest, in- 
societies” (the “pill”), a 25 per cent linear 


7 structive analytical techniques, and detailed at- 
ese could be regarded aS tention to sources of bias. The final paper, 


optimistic. One could argue that nothing short — “Summary of Chief Findings ; and Implications 
of a campaign for voluntary sterilization of 


both males and females, coupled with legaliza- 
tion and encouragement of abortion, could, 


for Future Studies, especially valuable 
both as a summary of the total project and as 
a critical evaluation of the study design. ede 
short of a break-through in contraceptive Indianapolis Study had its genesis in 
_ method, effectuate a 50 per cent linear decline. what now seems to have been another demo- 
Ww ith one doctor per 6,500 population and a graphic era. Planning was begun in 1938 and Sous 
nurse per 43,000 population, India could, the collection of data in Indianapolis practically 
Benth go only a limited emphasis on these completed at the time of Pearl Harbor. It is 
_ two methods. The shortage of trained per- interesting to note that one of the general | 
_ sonnel would also be a bottleneck, assuming objectives of the Study was to “determine 
_an intensive effort to use jellies and ee, = how the size of families would be affected by — 
or jellies alone. various measures which could be included in 
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‘a national p population program aimed at check- logical "deficiencies, which is in this 
ing the decline in the birth rate . . .” (italics volume, provides an excellent basis for design — 
-mine). While the concern over the birth rate i improvement in fut in future studies of fertility. 
these ¢ days is centered on its explosive impact JosepH SCHACHTER 4 
on population the area a of i inquiry National Office of Vital 


Indianapolis Study by way of scientific study — 

of contraceptive practices and individual | mo- BEATRICE BISHOP BERLE. “New Co 
tivation regarding family size. Data were needed University Press, 1958. xii, 331 pp. 
on the relative frequencies of pregnancies, $475. 


planned and unplanned; for childless couples This” is a report of interdisciplinary 

information was lacking number and study carried out under a grant from the Fore 
7 "characteristics of those childless through choice sight Foundation to the Department of An- 
‘ ‘and those physiologically unable to conceive or thropology of Columbia University and the 
bear children. To throw light on these matters, Mount Sinai Hospital in New York City. De- 

a homogeneous urban population és ain tailed protocols regarding the medical — 
“white Protestant couples, married in 1927-29, and experiences and the sociological char- 

- and possessing other specified attributes was acteristics and development of many of the 

_ selected for study and was” interviewed in- 420 Puerto Rican individuals in the 80 families 
 tensively to obtain retrospective data. wey studied, constitute the data which the book 
The data thus collected have formed the amalyzes, 

_ basis for a series of articles prepared generally © ‘The volume asks an important nt general ques- 

by members of the Indianapolis Study Com- “tion which can be phrased this way: what are — 
mittee, but frequently in co- -authorship with the sociological factors which the medical 
(then) graduate students, thereby affording -_diagnostician and therapist must take into 

the latter an opportunity for valuable research = account if he wishes to deal successfully with 
training. Articles were also contributed by problems of health and illness among the 


Freedman, 1, Herrera, ‘Borgatta, - Solomon, and Puerto Rican population in slum areas of New 

Perhaps” the single most important factor Reluctantly I must say ‘that I have found in — 
which impeded the effective testing of some = volume either trivial, or “cook-book” 
of the 23 hypotheses formulated for study, answers. The former are illustrated by the 


was: the ex = facto nature of the data ob- wather's answers to the question, what condi- 


when decisions were being made as to addi- 
tional children. stress which, in turn, could a medi- 
Another criticism mentioned by Kiser and cal condition. Or: the highly optimistic 
_Whelpton is that the variables under investi- expectations of immigrants subsequently 
gation were not always precisely defined = disappointed, then complicating stress may — 
well conceptualized at the time the data were occur. “Cook- book” answers are illustrated by 
- collected. The questionnaires were designed be- — Dr. Berle’s explanation of the migrant’s inef- 
‘fore the hypotheses to be tested were com- fective use of available medical facilities: 
_ pletely thought through in terms of the specific — systems of public medical care in New York 
: data needed for validation. This is illustrated City, particularly diagnosis, often require the 
in the paper by Riemer and Whelpton, among = user to apply to facilities which may be geo- 
others. The proposition tested here was that graphically dispersed, institutional, and bureau- — 
the feeling that children interfered with free- cratic; Puerto Ricans, accustomed to face-to- — 
dom reduced the family size desired. At first face relationships, are therefore likely to be 
glance, the data on couples with children bewildered and discouraged in the face of what 
appear to refute this hypothesis. The authors they interpret as a fruitless run-around. — 
point out, however, that actually the data are Interesting, useful, and necessary informe- 
adequate to test it. tion. Yet is this really a research finding? 
An important aspect of the Indianapolis | Or is it a piece of information stemming from 
Study was its experimental nature. The thor- familiarity with a milieu rather than 
ough post-mortem of the -Study’s methodo- of it? 
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reads the its excellent “quotes and» 

examples, it looks as if the assumptions with “Our chief concern is with the quality and - 
which the migrants approach medical care are quantity of readiness and resistance [to de- 
quite different from the assumptions of the segregation of schools], and the reasons 

“ medical person. Perhaps the notion that one for whatever similarities and differences are 7 

of the physician’s essential -functions to found. Three factors—formal education, 
_ diagnose, not only to treat and to cure, i exposure to the mass media, and occupational — 


: itself, foreign to the migrants. (It may well status—were found to be positively related to — i 
be foreign, by the way, to many other users relative degree of readiness for desegregation and 
his time getting diagnosis tends to think, mo The constellations of attitudes are treated : as 
* me hacen n’a (they don’t do anything for me). — five scales of varying specificity ranging from 
7 The unfamiliar bureaucracy with which he has - the most general “Image” of the Negro to the a 
to deal becomes, then, an additional bewildering most specific “Readiness . . . Resistance’ > to 
factor. _ Perhaps the analytic problem involves school desegregation. 
ucracies, but basic assumptions ‘The study began as a training project in 
which weaken ‘motivation get research methods for graduate students. Some 
effective medical care. oa of the decisions affecting the research are, 
Dr. Alan F. Guttmacher has written in his therefore, primarily pedagogical, but the teach-— 
foreword: “This is a sobering book... it is — ing function apparently did not seriously im- 
shocking and revealing to read the vignettes pair the quality of the study. Tumin observes 
of these eighty families.” This is my opinion in passing that some of the students were from - 
too. The book is valuable in conveying the the South “and knew their way around,” but 
“flavor” of medical problems in the Puerto © unfortunately he reports no analysis of re- 2 
Rican sections of New York. It falls short of, sponses by the regional origin of the interviewer : 


and a disservice to, needed interdisci- to test whether or not this really mattered. 
plinary research by failing to analyze these Presumably teaching objectives were 
problems within the conceptual framework of those feel that research 
- sociology, so that its findings may be general- training “at the present stage of sociology 
ized beyond these families, these migrants, should involve much practice will find support. 
i slum enemas time, and this cogil Those who feel that problem-oriented = 
is the best way to motivate research training 
also be encouraged. for some 
2 a _ reason no budget is given, it may be assumed 
that the financial resources available for this 
Desegregation: Resistance By project far exceed the ordinarily dis- 
Metvin M. Turn. Princeton: Princeton posable for graduate teaching. Fortunately the 
‘University Press, 1958. xvii, 270 pp. $5.00. _ teaching objective could have been _accom-— 
4 This book does not require an ‘extended re- plished in New Jersey about as well as in North 
view for a professional audience because - Carolina, and those who operate within modest 
sociologists are familiar with much of its sub- budgets need not rule out the advantages of 
stance, which has | recently appeared in readily _ field work in their own back yards. 
accessible journals. It - does, however, warrant _ There is no good reason why the by-products — 


comment from the standpoints of pedagogy, . of research training projects should not see the 
research, and topical interest. 35s light of day. Many of them do, and more of 


The study is based on scheduled interviews them could. On the other hand, there is a — 
with 287 white males, 18 years of age or older, : greater than ordinary risk that the published 
who were members of the labor force in Guil- report will attempt too much. Stylistically, , at 
ford County (Greensboro is the urban center), least, this book suffers from trying to do too 
North Carolina in 1956. The refusal rate was — many things for too many kinds of “readers. 
“somewhat less than five per cent. | A larger - Tumin talks to his colleagues, toa seminar, to 

number [How many?] of possible _ interviews undergraduates, and to a luncheon meeting of 
vere lost, but for other reasons, such as the business men—all within the space of Saal 
‘person’ s not being at home time after time. pages, 
it seems optimistic to rule out the possibility. ; Does this study have predictive merit in the 
that the closed door represents a not- ‘oo sense of predicting localities where resistance 
covert refusal. In addition, loosely structured — may occur? For this Tumin claims little and 
_ interviews were attempted with a panel of 28 should probably claim less. The occurrence — 
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of overt incidents is more likely to be deter- revealed by the traits which differentiate north- 
mined by situational factors than by the back- ern whites irom southern Negroes. With ref 


in part caused “events “caste itself. Karon’ of the “term 


a in the broad sense. The segregation issue was does not indicate an awareness that there has 
; 4 “at hand” as a device for the mobilization of been considerable discussion as to the utility — 
7 vig opinion, and it was used for short-run political and relevance of the term to race relations in 
a objectives. the United States, and his description of the 
It seems doubtful that desegregation in any caste system is essentially static. Both may 
’ place will be unaffected by extraneous influ- - be the result of basing much of his discussion 


ences. The issue has become political and, on outdated materials. 
as is characteristic of American politics, ten- Be this as it may, , Karon’s work is ca! e. - 
sions will be muted or exacerbated as the issue - conceived, rigorously designed, and constitutes — 
_ becomes entangled with political alignments an important addition to our understanding — 
and opportunism. This study sketches part of of the effects of caste a the Negro. 
the backdrop against which desegregation is Ch _ ARNOLD A. Sto 
being acted out but it does not describe the Colgate University 
determinants of action, 
University of Texas ial Problems ar ti Many 
W ALSH and Paut HANLY Fur-- 
FEY. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- Hall, 
The Negro Personality: A Rigorous Investi-— Inc., 1958. xiv, 465 pp. $5.95. 
gation of the Effects of Culture. By BERTRAM ‘This — R 
P. Karon. Foreword by Sitvan S. ToMKINS. | is book is written 


lic viewpoint. As such, it presents an over- 
New York: lishi 
“vii, 184 pp. simplified summary of sociological data on the 


following problems: over- all American peob- 
“This study of the differential response by lems ( (America’s balance sheet), the problems 
to their caste status is based on case of medical care physical and mental health, 
the family, inter-group problems (minority 
groups), the juvenile delinquent, the adult 
Karon found that northern whites and southern criminal, the © "problems of the American 
Negroes differed © in eleven personality char- economy (particularly with reference to capital — 
acteristics, the difference being attributable to” and labor), the sub-proletariat, and war. “Al 
caste sanctions rather than to background vari- pyt the chapters on medical care and physical - 
ables. Southern Negroes, moreover, differed mental health attempt to incorporate 
significantly as a result of the variations in the Catholic doctrine both reference to. 
, severity of caste sanctions between urban and “causes” of the problem — and the acceptable 
ee Catholic position with reference to treatment. 
a Karon 's findings confirm some Real — For the student interested in a scholarly © 
resume of social research in the areas covered 
the book will have little value. Conceivably — 


“lems of the Negro concern the handling of, the text would give” a limited of 


aggression, that the differentiating personality 
characteristics vary with the severity of caste 
sanctions, and that the effects of caste sanc- 
tions do not cease as soon as a Negro leaves 
amareaofseveresanctions, 
= A striking and unexpected conclusion is that 
n 


in Catholic high schools. 
social problem is defined as “a deviation | 

the social ideal remediable by group 

effort.” This somewhat ambiguous definition 


orthern Negroes differed from southern Ne- obviously means that the social problem and = oe 

groes on the same characteristics and in the not the ideal i: is ‘temediable by “effort; 
- way as northern whites; that is, the sanc- those deviations which we regard unfavorably — 

tions encountered by northern Negroes did did social problems. The authors hold 
affect them appreciably on the eleven per- natural law is the criterion for the social ideal — 

- sonality characteristics. This may be attributed and determines what is right and wrong. The — 
to the smallness of the sample used in the - authors also hold that some worth n may be 
"study, or, and this seems more likely, the effects attached to the cultural lag, social disorganiza- 
of milder caste such as not to tion, value-conflict theories, but that: none 
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of these theories explains all of social problems. The Social Impact of 


Science as a complete explanation of social Frep IKLE. Norman: University 
problems is held invalid since science cannot — of Oklahoma Press, 1958. xxii, 250 pp. , $3. s. 


prove that an ‘obligation to be just is correct. makes” two important contributions to 
Theological concepts and doctrines of ‘the ‘our limited understanding of human responses 
church are thus interwoven with the sociological fa ‘to wartime bombing. On the one hand, through — 
This reviewer has no desire to dispute the — help of some rather esoteric date from Dutch, — 
“position the authors take with reference to the — oy Japanese, and English sources) he is 


importance of loving God and one’s neighbors. able to. demonstrate with considerable quantita- 


_ It seeems likely that many social problems tive precision both the | process of adjustment 
would be mitigated if such concepts were uni- — 


and the resiliency of social to privation 

“tural lag, and it seems likely that there would | other hand, by showing the nature and extent of 

af ‘problems “any y social | limitations in adjustment to World War II 
its ideals. The im-— circumstances, he emphasizes the exceedingly — 
possibility of trying to ealenes social ideals on difficult, if not impossible, task of recuperation — 
“all people is not discussed. Which would confront an urban civilization e ex- 

sposed to all-out nuclearattack, 


Sociologists are accused on occasion of 
q 
-“scientism” rather than science and ‘The first contribution is one the ‘author 


where it suits them the authors hold with C. — ‘specifically intended, for he says the book 


Wright Mills that sociologists interpret is organized to ‘present an integrated 


problems in light of their (often) small town picture of the of ‘bombing 


ev acuation 


hapters 2-4 sduce th 
which most sociologists and society judge social oft (C ap ers ) reduce 


= Actually the social values by 


problems are rooted in Christian doctrine at 
- that! Much of our contemporary criminal law 
is actually rooted in Judaism and the first five © 


_ books of the Bible. This text does not recognize © : 


the under-girth of early religious ideology in 
‘present day social values. 


= the book but it will not give a fair | 
picture of sociological research to Catholic. 
students. It is this reviewer’s belief that there 
& no Catholic sociology—there is only soci- 
ology. If the authors had written a _ systematic — 
book on the application of Catholic doctrine 
to social problems it would have been more 
enlightening. They might also have discussed 


rs available in a metropolitan 
area, Commuting difficulties and disrupted 
communications, food shortages, and a general — 


_ scarcity of consumer goods (Chapters 5 and 6) © 
additional factors diminishing man-hours 


and working efficiency. After-effects on urban 


ss man-power are assessed (Chapter 7); the 
Catholic institutions will undoubtedly 


impact of bombing upon a a nation as a whole 


as an “economic organizational 
entity of which the destroyed and damaged 
cities form a functional part. The final chapter 
examines the possible long- range consequences _ 


afterthewarisover”” 


cy It is not clear to this reader, however, 


whether the author intended his second major 


the problems of Catholic-non-Catholic mar- contribution. The inconclusiveness of Iklé’s 


state, and many other problems as they spe- 
cifically involve Catholics. This would have made 
a contribution whether one accepted its foun- 


As is, the chief contribution ‘of the book is 
the information given with reference to Catho- — 
. Catholics have made an 


lic "social agencies. 
outstanding contribution in developing institu- 


extrapolations from World War II to World| 
War III, which make it impossible to decide 
whether he thinks that World War III survival 
problems will differ from those of World War 
II in degree or in kind, makes the 
less than completely satisfying. While Iklé’s 
methods give us new and definitive insights" 
into the social impact of conventional bomb-— 
ings, they do not provide much help in under- 


4 riage adjustment, problems of church and 


tions and services for those who “deviate from standing problems of coping with and recover- 
- social ideals” and this book gives a compre- ing from an all-out nuclear war. To be sure, 
hensive list of Catholic agencies which at- his explication of conventional bombing be-— 
tempt to deal aeeinitlnticens discussed alle havior (and I include the World War II nu-— 
each chapter. clear attacks in this category, since the 


ELLIOTT anese did not know what hit them) provides 
Chatham a proper caution against quick and easy pre-— 
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not present a sufficiently detailed examination sons during and between the impact periods. — . 
of all-out nuclear warfare to permit the reader — The researchers developed the data by con- 
to judge the validity of many of his —. ane both formal and informal interviews, f 
tions; on the face of it, one - has. reason to analyzing the content of the press, and ex- 
challenge at least some of them. There is little amining official documents and records of both 
in what he says which convinces this reader governmental and non-governmental agencies. 
that the insight into World War II behavior, The survey part of the study involved a 100-item _ 
a” with which Iklé provides us, will be of much use “interview covering six areas of content conducted 
for successfully meeting the recuperation prob- with a random selection of respondents from - 
lems produced by a 2500 megaton attack. In about one-third of the homes in the areas of _ . 
sense, Certainly, also -Tealizes destruction. Thus 283 interviews were 


fought . . would have ‘disappeared from other. A total of 114 of the original 150 
history—much _ as the Inca Empire and the in the latter city were re-interviewed after the _ 
realm of Carthage have ended forever.” | He ‘second storm about a year later. In addition, 
might “well have added that those members of ‘hour- long non-directive type interviews were 
the contending states who do survive will od tape recorded with 19 selected respondents in 
_ genetic pariahs, rejected by those societies lucky “order to explore more fully the “emotional con r 
enough to have retained a viable complement Sequences” of both storms. 
of genes, and doomed to to extinction within afew _ This book presents specific information that 
‘generations at most. will be of interest to those involved in the 
Donan N. MICHAEL practicalities of civil defense and similar re- 
and 4° habilitative efforts. Furthermore, students with 
= cae a range of sociological interests extending from 
to collective behavior will also find 
Tornadoes. Over A of Waco and useful illustrative and suggestive material 
_ San Angelo in Disaster. By Harry Esti, throughout. There is a chapter on the problems 
@ Moore. Austin: a of Texas ‘Press, of assessing the economic costs of disaster. 
1958. xxiii, 334 pp. $5.00 There are two chapters on the critical role 
4 What happens to the a fabric of a com- of the communications media. The interdepend- 
- munity when it is suddenly torn by a severe  encies of person, community, state, and nation 
natural disaster? The testimony of this study — 2 are brought into focus in a chapter that reports 
° is that in the face of great trial and difficulty the tangled semantics of legal aid in disaster : 
_ people know how to “take it,” are optimistic, — relief and in a chapter describing the problems 
: and become determined “to build better lives of administering the “embarrassment of riches” 
onthe ruinsoftheiroldones.” voluntarily donated from all around the country. 
- Two Texas towns were camadh by tornadoes Particularly notable here is a brief but sharp 
and the damage that resulted was similar in pat- analysis of attitudes toward the American Red P 


tern and scope to that experienced under wartime Cross; esses 


towns was hit again by another severe storm. ments; they bring out the broad symbolic mean- — 
With ‘commendable sensitivity and flexibility, ing of the home and suggest how the presence 
- sociologists at the University of Texas mobilized — of aged persons complicates rehabilitation. There 


to observe and re-observe the processes of | re- 3 is also a chapter on race differences which ob- 7 

habilitation as they developed in the wake of serves how Negroes have a more difficult time _ 
widespread destruction. The book is rich in following disasters than do white families. Fi- 

details and clear in exposition. The sociological nally, the last quarter of the book is a mine of — 


et reader will also note that it is marked by a 4 dramatic case material which may be a fruitful 


bombings. Thirteen months later one of these Several center adjust 


“ho by ana of methodological limitations but source of hypotheses. It certainly is interesting — 
also by an apparent reluctance to apply these journalism. 
limitations consistently to the data lest they | The research orientation of this study was _ 
detract from the “richness” of the unfolding — more exploratory and descriptive than analytical 
drama. The initial “intent of the investigators experimental. In the words of the — 
was to center on organizational and institutional “This is primarily descriptive research, designed 7 
aspects of rehabilitation. When nature provided to give, in semipopular style, an understanding — 
a rare opportunity for replicated study by of disaster and its consequences.” Thus this book — 
i blowing up another storm in the same area a makes no pretense of rigorous hypothesis test- 


the final focus was broadened to it is, rather, an engaging account 
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_ vigorous ‘hypothesis hunt. In view of the wan eclectically, and sometimes too easily, both upon 
_ of the hunt, the conclusions of the last chapter, older explanatory generalizations _ (about con- - 
“Toward a Theory of Disaster,” are somewhat flict, the processes of social movements, = 
disappointing. In the opinion of the reviewer, _ institutionalization) and upon newer insights : 
these conclusions do not fully exploit the range from social psychology (insights that stress the - 
of data that precedes them. The hunt must go ~ dynamics of group perceptual patterns and the ¥ 
on. While this exploration neither started nor development of a group structure which in turn 
ended very far down the road toward an reshapes the behavior of individual members). 
integrated theory, the landmarks observed along. Some serious objections might be raised to this _ 
the way may direct others to this demanding suggested theory, depending upon how the im-— 
task, plications of its various parts were worked 
N. ‘LARSEN in a fuller exposition; but this first chapter sug- 
University of pan gests that Karsh has an even more important 


a book to write, one in which he would not feel | 


Diary of a Strike. By BERNARD KarsH. Urbana: 7 which would be meaningful to the non-sociolo- 


University of Illinois Press, 1958. viii, 180 p gist.’ 


This: relatively brief book adds important in- " his preoccupation with the emergence of a local 
formation and ideas about a subject on which union, he presents material highly suggestive for — : 
too little has been written. Karsh traces briefly other sociological concerns. The union was, ap-— 
the _ chronology of the organization of a smal] parently, an agency of urbanization, breaching — 
local union (200 employees, mostly female) in | small town working class provincialism and tying 


small town (population 14,200), describes! toa 
significant episodes, and culls revealing quotes images of their rights, interests, and relation- 
from his interviews with a carefully selected ships. The marginal status of female industrial 
- sample of informants (which included 52 em- workers in this small town—Karsh calls them 
ployees representing three main types of re- disparate amalgam of semi-isolated individ-— 
"sponse to unionization efforts, plus the cm 2 —is reminiscent of the descriptions of (in 


the workers into a larger world with less “rural” | 


manager, the union organiz*-3, and key com- sense) provincial ethnic female operatives 


“munity union Western Electric, whom 
Unlike an ordinary diary, the account reflects — thought were victims of an anomic larger sO- 


the trained objectivity that must be part of a ciety. And what would have seemed, prior to 
‘scientific interpretation of human behavior. The the strike, a very tough and entrenched local 

_ author’s biases are usefully channelized—events — power structure, rooted in the town’s history 
are delineated “primarily from the point of view and an economically dominant family, | ‘proved 
_ the union organizer .. . since it was prima- surprisingly fragile before the resources and = 

-_rily the activities of the union organizer and the © sophisticated strategies of the “outsiders.” ae 


results of those activities” which were critical — _ Karsh’s “Diary” is a significant spr pol 


‘ sz the emergence of the new local. Frequent e the literature of industrial sociology and an 


descriptions of and quotes from the organizer ‘important addition to reading lists in this field, . 


= produce a rather full image of the in industrial relations , and in in industrial person- 


hero—shrewd, vigorous, dedicated, too sophis- ¢! 


ticated to be cynical about the contradictions 
between high principle and practical tactics. ‘Syrecuse University 


His antagonist, the mill manager (a member of 


of a pathetic and mild villain Drinking and Intoxication: 


well-meaning, patriarchal, neolithic, fated to in Social Attitudes and Controls. Edited by 
RayMoND G. McCartuy. Glencoe, Ill.: 


a tragicend. 
Except the the Press; New Haven: Yale ‘Center of Alcohol 
"single case (as Karsh explicitly acknowledges) "Studies, 1959. xix xix, 455 pp. $7. 50. 
is not adequate for testing hypotheses. This "This volume cont contains a substantial brew of 
case study is used to demonstrate the utility of — materials. on drinking and drunkenness _ from 
the a author’s “theoretical perspective” for ana- classical times to the present, , from Far East to 
lyzing the formation of unions in the United = Far West, and from folk cultures to complex — 
States, especially for separating what is “ge- y civilizations. It documents well the antiquity 
t neric” from that which is contingent or irrele- and ubiquity of the problem of alcohol, = 
draws imaginatively, The editor has gathered from many sources 
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an and comprehensive col- control may be learned from these 
lection of readings. About 60 American, Euro- — The reviewer of a collection of readings may 
pean, and Oriental contributors are identified. justifiably ponder his responsibilities as a —— 
The 53 selections, representing at least nine dis- Why did the editor include some writings and 
_ciplinary and five methodological approaches, exclude others of equal or superior qty? 
are organized into five major sections: I. Physi- W hat criteria determined the length of excerpts? 
- ological and Psychological Effects of Alcohol; : These and other questions may be complicated 
IL Drinking Practices, Ancient and Modern; by the presence of so many disciplinary ve 
III. Drinking Practices, U.S.A.; IV. Cultural, terests. Perhaps there is no better alternative 
Ethical Factors; V. Controls. “than to trust the editor’s trained judgment, and 
Each section opens with a brief introduction by to understand his difficulties of choice. In this — = 


ses editor and closes with a list of supplemen- = serious reproach is not called for 


tary readings. More than a dozen fascinating although each specialist could wish for better 
depicting drinking appurtenances “and coverage of his area. The sociologist, for ex- 

since ancient times, are appropriately ample, might like materials on American drink- 
_ Placed throughout the book. ee _ ing “institutions” such as the cocktail party, the 
Part II will be most appreciated by the stu- _ office party, the night club, road house, etc. 
e dent whose reading and research hav e been The collection will obviously provide valuable 
limited to the American scene. The selections collateral readings for courses in the behavioral 

here map in historic and depth the sciences—especially those dealing with social 


Canada. Some of the sources are not 
“available to the average student. The social sci- Revolving Door: A Study of the Chronic Police 
will be impressed with the ‘variation Inebriate. By Daviw J. Prrrman and 


attitudes, practices, and social functions associ- ©: WAYN® Gorpon. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
ated with drink; the connoisseur will be titillated and the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, 1958. — 


man. The ‘Capacities of human beings This study is the second monograph in the 
seem remarkable. series projected by the Yale Center of Alcohol 
The largest section, dealing with the United Tt consists of a detailed study of 187 
- States, contains the well-known studies by Riley, cases of male recidivists who had been sentenced 


Marden, Maxwell, ‘McCarthy, Strauss, Bacon, the penitentiary for public 


eb al. reporting on the frequency, character, 
_ variations in drinking practices and motivations a single interview covering such matters as 
in the general population and among high school family relations, educational and occupational 
7 and college students. Most of the empirical ma- experience, mobility, marital status, institutional 
terial in the book is concentrated in this section. living, and drinking pattern. In addition to these 
_ Here are found quantities of statistical data on data there was also the information from official 
variations in drinking incidence, attitudes, and — records and from medical examinations of most > 
practices i in the usual dimensions: age, sex, eco- of the men. 
a status, etc. Some teachers will regard this |= The chapter headings indicate roughly what 


case history of each of the men was secured in 


as the most valuable part of the volume. = —__ was covered: “Sociocultural Profile,” “Drinking 
Pe Although Part IV is the most heterogeneous | ‘Pattern and Effects,” “Childhood and the Fam- - 
7 in character, many readers will find it the most _ ily,” “Adolescence,” “Experiences in a 
provocative and perhaps the most substantial Task Roles,” “Life Career “What 
the several sections. In the editor’s words it Can be Done” 
Se attempts to reconcile theoretical analyses: Since the authors did not compare their cases _ 
= with field studies and clinical experiences.” ith a control group the study is more of a a 
The selections by Horton, , Bales, Bunzel, survey than an analytical investigation designed 
-Mowrer, and Gerard are excellent analyses of to differentiate the chronic drunk from other ~ 
the cultural and psychological dynamics of drink segments of the population. Despite the lack 
and alcoholism. of controlled comparison the authors set up a 
‘The readings in the final section recount the number of hypotheses—indeed, too many. Some 
- experiences of Sweden, Finland, and the United of these are self-evident, given the selection of 
_ States with temperance and prohibition move- the sample. For example, the authors hypothe- 


ments. Valuable lessons in the mene of — size that their inebriates are from the lower , 
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classes, that they are geographically mobile, process of acceptance of changes in farming — 
"that their occupational skills are of a low order, % techniques. It deals with the effect of personal 7 
and that their educational status is low. Se Gas. and impersonal communications, scale of opera- 
” Other hypotheses, concerning the influence of tions, urbanization, “situational motivation,” — 
early family and personality factors, are often and “conceptual skill” upon the adoption of a 

enough but, because of the lack of group of recommended changes in farming 


controls, they are not really substantiated by practices. . With considerable skill the authors 
_ the evidence presented. Thus, the authors state attempt to show how these factors are inter- _ 
_ that a general characteristic of their cases is related in their effect upon the adoption of new 
_ “an impoverished relationship between mother techniques. They have made effective use of 
and son... .” This conclusion is based in part =. diagrams to assist the reader in seeing their 
upon the fact that 23 percent of the men ad- _ interrelationships. Yet there is lacking, as in 
: ‘mitted that they felt they had been brushed off _ practice-adoption studies in this country, an 
or ignored by their mothers, whereas * ‘only 51 adequate conceptual scheme for considering the 
percent” denied such rejection and percent types of variables affecting the adoption 
_ were uncertain (p. 86). teas = of changes and innovations in agricultural tech- 
Since the authors were dealing with police nology. 
cases” is unfortunate that they gave so section on “The Main Channels o of 
little attention to the teest of experiences — fluence” | compares favorably with the kind of 
with the police and the courts upon their cases. analysis ‘made by Katz and Lazarsfeld and by a 
Their theory that the fate of these men was number of rural sociologists in this country on 
somehow predetermined during early socializa- the flow of information about new ideas and 
tion perhaps causes them to underestimate the innovations. While they show that the two-step 
importance of experiences ¢ outside the family flow of communication of farm information 
later in operates, main attention is given to an | analysis 
‘In the reviewer’s opinion, this book should — of the relationship of “exposure” to various — 
be treated as a survey. As such, it gives a channels of communication, to other variables, — 
great deal of detailed information about the type and to the adoption of new farming techniques. 
of drinker who gets himself iocked up. (An Yet the findings in this study with respect to the on 
interesting item in this respect is the popularity 7 influence of communication channels, scale of — 
of wine among these drinkers.) The theory of : operations, urbanization, situational factors, and 7 - 
the study seems to have been imposed upon the attitudinal factors parallel those of rural sociolo- __ 
material rather than to have grown out of it. gists in this country to a surprisingly high degree. 
ALFRED R.I The careful design and analysis of the study 
ee _ reported in this volume offset to a large extent : 
"ty the small number of farmers interviewed (73). 
The two- to three- hour interviews yielded data 
—_ iaieaiinis Decision and Action: A Study of which explain in large part the adoption of a 
the Psychological Determinants of Changes” wide range of farming practices. This book 
in Farming Techniques. By F. E. Emery and 7 should be of interest to those interested in the 
©. A. OgserR with the assistance of Joan problems of technological change and in the 
Tutty. New York: Cambridge University Y communication of information among nonfarm 
Press, 5958. xiii, 132 pp. $3.75. well bis among farm groups. 
_ This small volume reports on one of several | : ae 
; studies of the acceptance of changes in farming ra 


techniques in Australia in recent years. A : ware 


hol ts h left aside 
om ¢ Television and the Child: n Empirical Study 


personality tests, laboratory devices, and con- he E Tel 
: to de a Geld stud » of the of the Effect of Television on the Young. By 


social and psychological factors affecting the 
adoption of improved techniques among a and PAMELA VINCE. In collaboration with D. ’ 
Birumentuat, E. W. Crort-Wuite, A. 
group of sheep and dairy farmers in Victoria, "MN ing 
Australia. While their approach is psychological, EWELL, N. A. STANDEN, and 
they are concerned with situational and social York: Oxford University 
as well as with psychological variables. Formal | PP. 75. 
decision-making and communication theory are This book is by far the mest significant 

rejected in favor of a more informal and more tribution yet made by social scientists to our 
appropriate conceptual understanding of television and its influence on 
book is of insights in into the children. book a series of studies” 
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a in eitedite tee y are models: of rigorous more passive, it - does not damage their eyesigh 
y g 
@ design and yield much more information on it does not affect school performance. But hon. 


simple cross-section surveys that have char-— are a number of things it does to 


in the past. The principal study involves a com- © tive findings, nor even ali the most eas 
parison of nearly a thousand children (half ones. A few examples will serve to indicate the 
aged 10-11, half 13-14) who have TV at home _ scope of the results. (1) The amount of time a 
@ an n equally large group who do not spends viewing (and hence some 


compared (mainly questionnaire) with "status. 
_ spect to many characteristics, including a - equivalence, so that TV is substituted for activ- a 
performance, use of leisure time, and selected _ ities the child formerly engaged in which ful- 
values, stereotypes, and personality traits. The filled the same needs, but does not cut into the 
authors are aware that families which choose to __ time spent on activities fulfilling different needs. 
_ spend their money on television may be initially Thus, for younger children, the acquisition of 
— from families of similar income who a TV set means that they almost cease going — 
do not, so that not all differences between the to the movies; for adolescents, to whom going 
groups could be attributed to television per se. to the movies ‘functions as an occasion to meet 
To deal with this problem, they” undertook a ‘their friends, ‘there is much less: decline in 
second study, termed the “before-after study,” ‘movie- going among TV families. Book- 
which took advantage of the introduction of TV is cut into at first but recovers to its former 
_ broadcasting into a new community. Prior to” ‘point or even higher, while comic-book reading — 
the start of broadcasting, a large group of chil- is permanently depressed by television owner- 
dren were tested, and these same children were ship. (3) Certain values and stereotypes are 
-re-tested a year later, at which time it was pos- influenced cumulatively by the uniform view of | 
sible to select matched pairs of children, one life presented in TV dramas. For example, chil- 
child in each pair having acquired a TV set at _dren’s expectations concerning the appearance 
home during the year, the other child not. Bat of an upper-class living room are TV-related. — 
_ The importance of the data provided by the And adolescent girls become more fearful oo 
“before-after study” in interpreting the results growing up and marrying as a result of the 
of the main survey may be seen in these ex- constant portrayal of the hard lot of woman- a 
amples: TV-viewing children were found, in the kind in the dramas of adult life which teen-a — 
main survey, to be less frequent attenders at preferto view, 


Sunday school and to have later bed-times than There can be no doubt that this iii — ; 
children in non-TV homes. These facts might utes enormously to our understanding of the 
easily have been interpreted to mean that tele- impact of the mass media. While the situation 
vision interferes with religious education and in England is not entirely comparable to that — 
cuts into children’s sleep time. But the “before- in America—England had, at the time of this : 
after study” showed that these differences pre- study, fewer channels, fewer hours of broad- 
existed the advent of television. ‘That is, chil- _ casting per day, more public-service broadcast- 
_ dren in the families who acquired TV during ing, and possibly viewers with different interests 
the first year it became available in their com- and levels of sophistication—still, in the opin- 
munity were already later bed-goers, and less ion of this reviewer, most of the results would 
frequent attenders at Sunday school, before - hold for American society. Furthermore, there 
they bought their TV sets. Toa Were enormous advantages, from a methodo- - 
In addition to the two main studies there logical point of view, deriving from the study’ . 
were several aimed at special problems, includ- am been done in England, since the satura- 
_ing a study of school performance, an interview tion of set ownership in the United States -— 
_ study with children to explore the impact of now so great as to make large-scale niyo 
aggressive or fear-producing scenes, reports by comparisons between viewers and non-viewers 
mothers of the behavior of pre-school aged chil- _ virtually impossible. 
dren during. and after programs, and a study of One might argue with a dew ot the decisions 
the effects of introducing a second channel on these researchers made as to their choice of 
program preferences. == = === subjects and methods. For example, one could 
_ The findings of these studies serve to punc- wish for data on more age groups; also, much ~ 
‘ture a namber commeniy- held generalizations additional information could undoubtedly have 


been by some experimental 
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"exposures to TV programs under discusses the various professional ‘obligations of 


conditions instead of relying so completely = theresearcher, 
‘survey methods. There are also a few instances = Malcolm S. MacLean, :o contributes a paper 
_ where the interpretation of findings leaves the on research planning which lays stress on the 
reader puzzled. For example, the authors say _ importance of proper procedures in study de- 
that children are more upset by violence and sign. In a similar vein, Percy H. Tannenbaum 
danger if the events affect someone in a TV reviews both the logic and the technique of ex- 
story with whom the child can identify—pre-  perimentation. Roy E. Carter, Jr., in his chapter — 
sumably a familiar character sympathetically on field methods, covers the basic ground in 
‘portrayed. Yet they also say a child is Jess upset _ sample survey field procedure. eae ene 
by danger and violence when the presentation is There are two chapters which are e primarily 
"stylized (as in Westerns) and if the program is statistical in nature, one dealing broadly with © 
one of a series so that the hero has become stat\stical methods in communications research 
familiar. These points raise issues “concerning — (contributed by John E. Alman and David 
the functions of fantasy for children and the Manning White) and the other (by Paul J. 
nature of the identification which occurs with bs Deutschmann) focussing on measurement. In 
fictional characters, issues which the authors iy a concluding essay, Bruce H. Westley reviews 
‘touch upon only superficially. But no single re-- - some of the basic principles we scientific method 
‘ port can accomplish everything, and within the |: and discusses their application to the social 
limits this research team set for themselves, the Sciences generally and 
book is excellently organized, with a. summary = _ All of the authors write with assurance, com- 
a section giving main findings, and with a ‘section : petence, and ease on their special subjects, 
devoted to recommendations to. the TV in- though the two statistical chapters deal with a 
dustry. Despite the enormous amount of data ‘heir subject at a level which may well be — 
to be encompassed, the report which has beyond the reach of the wet beginning jour- — 


a emerged is a model of clear, concise writing. nalism students who lack a prior eT 


Both social scientists and mass-communications ip’ 
‘It is certainly ungracious for any reviewer to 


‘ find fault with an unpretentious and workman- 


for their book, designed, like this one, primarily for 
teaching purposes. There are, however, a few _ 


ELEANOR E. Macon 
“critical observations which must be made. 
As the editors and all the writers well recog- 


_ Introduction to Mass Communications Researc “by communications researchers are identical 


Edited by Ratpn O. Narzicer and Davip those employed in other areas of social 


~Manninc Wuire. Baton Rouge: Louisiana research. The authors have made a conscientious 
State University Press, 1958. ix, 244 pages. 


$5.00. effort to illustrate basic principles with refer- 
5.00. 


ences drawn from their special field of interest. — 
This book is a collection n of essays by seven However, relatively few of these examples stress 
: leading research professors of journalism and - the unique problems in communication research — 
- communications. It grows out of a project of — which call for variation from, or specialized use — 
~ Council on Communications Research of of, the fundamental methods that apply equally — 


the Association for Education in Journalism, "well to studies of public opinion, marital adjust- 


_ and is described as | “a short handbook on jour- ment, juvenile delinquency, or any of the many ) 


nalism research .. . for beginning graduate stu- other fields of applied social research. The — 


dents.” As such, it will undoubtedly find wide 2uthors might have devoted more attention to’ 


use as a text for research courses in schools sPecific cases and examples drawn from the rich = 
ofjournaism. == literature of communication research itself, to’ 
we Schramm opens the book by y decrying which they themselves have all been prolific and 
“the hampering and erroneous notion that ther distinguished contributors. ata eon 
is somewhere a sharp border and a guarded © One final comment must be added: For a 
frontier between journalism | research and com- book which deals with mass communications — 
munication research.” His paper traces there is a surprising lack of acknowl- 
major trends in journalism research, and refers edgement that the great bulk of research on the 
to its interdependence with other fields of social mass media today is being done for commercial _ 


science and social research. He describes the — purposes. Not all this research is theoretically 
growing trend cooperative research and much of it has 
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great practical relevance for any student taking Economics, Moser apparently wrote it to intro- 7 


> 
what is —— a vocational training in duce British students to survey methods and 
‘Ralism. techniques. This makes the long section 


jour- 
a 
Leo Bocart sampling and field techniques more useful, since 
scattered as they are in half a dozen books. The 
Survey Methods in Social "Investigation. By nature of this audience also helps to explain the 
a A. Moser. New York: Macmillan Co., provincialism in the author s choice of empirical 
1988. xi xili, 352 $5.25, studies: although he cites virtually every rele- 


oi would be a » westhubile task for some com- vant methodological study, regardless of where — 
mittee of the American Sociological Society te it was published, his illystrative examples are 


— 


the word “survey.” his discussion of panels does cite a brief method- 

ological article by Lazarsfeld, but there is no — 
does not give an explicit definition, one of his _mention—even in the bibliography—of The 
- major case studies, Durkheim’s Suicide, includes People ’s Choice and Voting (nor of another 


differently—for example, 
Although Hyman’s Survey Design and Analysis 


interviews or questionnaires. In the book re- study of political behavior—Campbell, Gurin. 


comparably detailed treatments would be too 


define certain terms that everyone seems to use - drawn almost entirely from Great Britain. Thus © 


_ neither sampling nor field procedures such as major. application — of survey methods to the | 


viewed here, Moser never defines “survey” 
explicitly either, but it is clear that both of 


it easier to ‘integrate prey and other books « on 
the subject if there were some agreement on 
what they were dealing With, 
Despite this difference in definitions (or 


fit: together very well. What one stresses, the 


treats in great detail the distinction between — 
descriptive and explanatory studies and the con- 


design and analysis. He makes no 


phases of 
‘more than a passing reference, however, to the | 

_ problems of sampling. Moser, on the other hand, 

not treat explanatory surveys specifically, 


-and Miller’s The Voter Decides). 


Again, The 


these elements are implied in his use of the or two, and there is no reference to Stouffer's 
term. Students beginning to read about research ‘more recent Communism, and Civil 


methods and ‘workers i in oe fields wishing to. Liberties. 
it were only that thes concentrates 
0 


for British students. But the failure to discuss 


_ perhaps because of it), this book and Hyman’ . is a manifestation of a more basic shortcoming. 
Moser tends to see the problems of survey de- 


other largely ignores. For example, Hyman | - sign and analysis as largely matters of statistics 


American Soldier is disposed of in a sentence 


kal 


n British research studies, this would not be . 
‘serious drawback in a book intended primarily 


5 
i 


and field techniques. Necessary as these 
siderations are in all kinds of studies, they are 


some of the classic studies based on survey data 


sequences of this distinction ‘for the different far from sufficient in surveys that seek to ex- _ 


plain some area of social behavior or to test and | 
refine some propositions of sociological theory. , 
2 ‘More often than not, Moser limits his attention 


‘to the problems of market research; 


the pe- 


but he gives a third of his book to a careful — culiar needs of theoretically-oriented research 
consideration of sampling, both in theory and are ignored. This omission is the more surpris- 
in practice. Again, more than half of Hyman’s _ ing in view of his frequent references to Hyman, 


book is devoted to a detailed and insightful dis-— 


whose detailed examination of a wide range of 


cussion of problems in analysis, as compared © empirical studies emphasizes the differences in 


a with Moser’s one short chapter (which is, how- 7 goals, requirements, and procedures in these two 


“ever, a good one as far as it goes). 


a reference work for practitioners this 
book duplicates too much material that is satis-_ 

3 _ factorily covered elsewhere for it to make a 


significant contribution. Nine of the fifteen 
_ chapters deal with sampling, interviewing, ques- — 
tionnaire construction, and similar topics; they 


_ new knowledge or insight that one can gain | 
from them is not particularly great. 
Some of these shortcomings are explained— 

and, indeed, are no longer shortcomings—w hen 
this book is considered as a text for beginning © 


_ These criticisms should not obscure 


the con-— 


dense merits of this book. Moser’s clarity of 
thought and simplicity of presentation are note- 
worthy. Instead of merely presenting a cook- 
book of correct recipes, he inquires into the a 
sumptions underlying accepted procedures and 


are good chapters indeed, but the increment of deals carefully with problems, such as the detec- 


tion of sampling bias, that are often glossed over 


in elementary texts. There is not a bad chapter — > 


in the book, and some | of them, notably the one 


on | ‘response errors, are among the best available. a 


This book will be useful to the survey practi- 


tioner as a checklist of problems to be con- 
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B OOK REVIEWS 


sidered in sampling and field procedures. And are neglected in the standard works on statistical 

it will be a useful supplement to current texts = and on research methods for sociologists. 

in courses on research techniques. What will really open the eyes of the sophis- 
ee el C. aed ticated reader, however, is the material on em- 


University of California, B Berkeley pirical studies of sampling in Part II. The case 
es a tgs for these studies is clearly stated: without them 

the deductive 4pproach is purely speculative. 

Sampling Opinions: An Analysis of Survey Pro- it does not even make good progress toward a re- 
cedures. By FRepertck F. STEPHAN and -spectable- theory | of sampling opinion. Without 
J. New York: John the generalizing arid deductive approach there is 
Wiley & Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman & little in the empirical approach beyond the — 
Hall, Ltd., 1958. xxi, 451 pp. . $12. 00. assemblage of unrelated fragments of fact... .” 

: This superb book has so many virtues that ‘This combined approach is applied to both prob- — 
it is hard to describe. It makes recent work in bility and quota samples. Again, this is a re- 


the theory of sampling comprehensible to survey _ freshing contrast to the usual treatment of 
practitioners, yet it is clearly not a statistics quota samples. Most theorists have dismissed 


text; it includes far more material (much of it _ them as necessarily inferior to— probability © 


4 original) on how sampling plans actually work | 7 samples or have attributed whatever good re- 
a out in practice than does any other available sults they gave to accident rather than to design. 

- work, yet it is not a mere compilation of re- _ But what are the facts? In the few systematic 
4 search reports; and it will probably be the single Be agar re that Stephan and McCarthy were 

_ most useful book on sampling to most empirical — able to find there is often a surprisingly small 

difference between the results of probability and 


‘researchers, ‘yet it ‘is in no sense an oversim- 
plified manual. quota sampling on the opinion and attitude 
variables, even when such factual variables as - 


+2 The book contains three major or parts. ‘The 
first sets forth the reasons for taking samples, . income and education were in much less close 
describes the principal types of sampling pro- — agreement. In general, the quota results are” 
cedures, and indicates the theoretical relation- closer to the probability results when assign- 
_ ship of sampling to the other steps in empirical 7 ments were based on rent quotas or on small — 


research. The authors wisely refrain from trying geographical areas, such as blocks, rather than’ 
on the interviewers’ judgments of socio-economic 


to duplicate or even to summarize the principle 
developed in the major works on sampling Status. It is worth noting that some commercial 
; theory that have appeared in the past ten years. research agencies have independently begun to 


They concentrate instead on stating the condi- US¢ small areas in this way, thus achieving . 
tions under which the various procedures may degree of control over the selection of the in- — 
best be used and on identifying the solved and dividual respondent intermediate between the 
unsolved problems that the user should keep in _ looseness of the traditional - sample and 
mind in applying these procedures. Particularly complete of a probability 


noteworthy here is the warning that what one 
does at any stage of research usually has impli- | *2 chapter on “accessibility and coopera- 


cations for all the other stages, a point often — tion” also contains surprises. Almost every sur-— 
vey practitioner has to face the nasty problem 

The theory of statistics has been able to do of the “not at homes” and the “refusals,” which — 
together may account for 20 per cent or more 


more with the random sources of sam- 
sling. error thin with the nonrandom com- _ of the originally chosen sample. But how much 
ponents, or sampling biases. This has led some _ ‘difference — do these unavailable respondents -_ 
| 
- authors to ignore the problem of bias altogether. — ‘make in the usual sampling situation? In gen- 
= very little, at least in the dozen or so 


The careful treatment by Stephan and Mc-. 
. Carthy of sampling and Races scouts errors, __ studies the authors have analyzed. As they do 
random and nonrandom, should be pon-— elsewhere, Stephan and McCarthy are careful 
= by all those who have assumed that the “toy point out the shortcomings i in these data and a 
to state what further research should be done. 
More than the rest of the book, the final 
- third, on the design of sample surveys, provides - 


‘made but seldom so lucidly demonstrated. __ 


- duced by the random fluctuations of the proba 
bility sampling process. The authors also accom- — 
lish the difficult feat of discussing the uses, 4 bridge between the work of the mathematical 
presuppositions, and limitations of probability — statistician and the needs of the empirical r re- 


errors worth investigating are those 


models without using formal mathematics. Even — searcher. Among the questions considered are: 


= statistically eo rap reader will wed _ What preliminary information on the depend- 


ent variables is likely to be available and how 
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it it be to improve the sample design? cal this task is clearly b 


How is the sample design affected by consider- the task the authors have set for themselves. r 
‘ing both errors of measurement and errors of i, Sociologists who use samples, even those who _ 
- sampling? How can one choose intelligently wish only to be informed readers of research 
among the many probability designs? How can _ based on samples, will find this a valuable book. 
_ one plan for and assess the effects of the inevit- It comes as near to being indispensable as head 
deviations from the sampling design? onebookcanbe. 
__ So little is wrong with this book that even to ihm C. SELVIN . 
cite its defects is to risk exaggerating their University: of California, Berkeley 
importance. Indeed, two of these defects areso 
petty that they are worth mentioning only be- 
ame they may keep this fine book from gain- Theory and Methods of Scaling. By WARREN — 
- ing the wide circulation it deserves. They are — Ss. Torcerson. New York: "John Wiley & 
the price and the title. Twelve dollars for a ‘Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 
book of this size is so far out of line, ose 1958. xiii, 460 pp. $9.50. ee ests & 
compared to other books from the | same pub- Despite the e widespread 1 use of item analysis , 
 lisher, as to suggest a miscalculation of its Poten- — (and allied techniques) in “scale construction,” — 
_ tial audience. And something like “Sampling Hu- its logic or suitability for studying the struc- | 
_ man Behavior” would have been a more accurate, ture of attitudes or of mental abilities has never — 
_if less pithy title, for little attention is paid to been very clear. Only rather recently has it 
opini come to be generally realized that scalability is 
the authors are those common to all interview an hypothesis to be tested for a set of items 7 : 
or questionnaire studies, whether they deal with as a whole. It is the structural hypothesis that 
overt behavior (such as leisure-time ac tivities), to be accepted or rejected, and not particular 
with status characteristics (such as amount of items as is done in item analysis. Similarly, the ’ 
_ formal education), or with attitudes, opinions, inadequacy of arbitrary weights has been recog- © 
perceptions, and other ‘ “subjective” variables. nized, for they may mistreat a multidimensional — 
For sociologists a ‘more serious fault is the _ universe. Torgerson presents us with perhaps 


the iemuae of this topic is confined to two & from the structural point of view. He — 
_ and a half pages; the rest of the book deals gives a pleasant and balanced presentation : 
with the problems of estimating characteristics the more prominent types of scale structures 
ofa specific population by means of a sample. and of the techniques for - testing fee | heir 
there is no mention of the fact that what existence inempiricaldata. 
‘may be an efficient design for estimating one as ~The kinds of structures dealt with in this 
two population means may be quite inefficient book arise out of experiments designed i 


_—even impossible—for investigating the joint the framework of three facets: subjects, stimuli 
- effects” of several theoretical variables. (Cf. and responses. The designs differ from each — 
Peter A. Rossi’ s fine discussion of this ‘point - other essentially with respect to which facets 

_ they hold constant and which ones they vary. 

Burdick and Arthur Brodbeck. Much scaling work in psychology has its 
In fairness, however, it should be said that origin in psycho-physics, where the stimuli vary — 
“the authors’ limited treatment here is correct along a known, numerical, physical continuum — 
and to the point. Sociologists about to embark but the responses are qualitative. This has led 
on “analytic,” “explanatory,” or “scientific” historically to attempts to transform the quali- 
surveys will benefit from following out the im-— tative responses into numerical magnitudes of 
plications of these brief "statements: . the same sort the physical te 
- sampling for scientific research may require e the stimuli. Chapters 4-7 are devoted to this classi- 
definition of quite different populations from cal type of problem. Sociologists may find little | 
those that are defined for most opinion polling ia in these few chapters except for the 

and market research. _ Furthermore, the prob- explanation one may infer from them concern- 
lems of generalization in studies of this kind ing the “logic of measurement” or ‘ ‘nature of 

are difficult in that they cannot be firmly based measurement.” The remaining seven chapters 

on statistical theory. . . . This does not mean are free of such extraneous physical consid- 
‘that generalizations cannot be made, only that erations and deal directly with data typical 
such generalizations must be based ‘on non- sociology and social psychology. Thurstone’s 

statistical arguments. . . .” The problem re- approach of comparative judgment (and gen-_ 
mains, of course, to spell out these non- -statisti- eralizations thereof), multidimensional 
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scalogram analysis, latent 
and unfolding techniques are each described 
and analyzed in turn. In each case, the reader 


possessing a modicum of algebra is given . 


neat and careful introduction to the topic. In 


"many cases, the material is sufficient for learn- 
ing how to carry out the actual computations. ’ 


; The extensive bibliography shoula be a 
terest the reader. One topic omitted is the 
‘image technique for studying quasi- 
reviewer has some reservations about 
= present state of the theory and practice 
of multidimensional scaling, to which the au- 
= has made notable contributions. The dis- 


“the similarity to factor analysis but does not 
BO on to indicate that, correspondingly, two 
i problems of factor analysis carry over 
here: — communality problem and the mean- 
ing of the common factor space. Furthermore, 


_-gerson ‘in the multidimensional case is not a 
structural one in the usual sense. It implies no 
i ditions when the dimensionality is two 
or more, which is from the 
Another reservation is on the pusition taken 
by the author as to why “measurement” is 
useful: “We might almost say that the pri- 
mary purpose measurement in science is to. 
enable us to express the functional relations 

between constructs in terms of mathematical 
equations” (p. 12). This seems a throwback 
to the idea that scales are > something to be 


_which may or may not exist for a given class 
of data. “Accepting the “construction” view 
may mean going back to searching at the lighted 

theorem on the predictability of outside 
variables” from a perfect scale holds without 
_ reference to metric; what could be gained here — 
“by involving the real number ‘system? 


_ where the object was ; lost. Torgerson’s discus- 
also seems to imply that mathematical 
equations — are restricted to a specialized sort 
involving only the real number system and 

functions. This tends to. contradict 
the modern trend in mathematics to be rid of 
such specialization and to seek invariant, quali- 
tative properties of systems rather than metri- 
cal ones. The author gives no examples | from 

sociology or psychology where functional rela- 

tions were more felicitously expressed by means 


cussion of multidimensional scaling points out | 


the metric-fitting hypothesis © tested by Tor- | This book 


“ ” practice (p. 2 
constructed, in contradiction to the author's >: 


emphasis that Scalability is a characteristic 


street corner rather ‘than in the dark alley 


other than rank order. As a counter- -example, z 


from the great value of this book. In sum, 7 

Torgerson has done a very useful service in 
making available a survey of traditional and 
recent developments in the theory of scaling. 
The Social Science Research Council and its 
Committee on Scaling Theory are to be com-— 
mended for Fs the preparation of this 
GUTTMAN 


Israel Institute of 


‘Statist ics in the Making: A Primer in Statistical 
Survey Method. By Mary Louise Mark. 
Bureau of Business Research Publication No. 
92. Columbus: Bureau of Business Research, 
College of Commerce and Administration, 


The Ohio State University, 1958. xxv, 436 


contains ‘the most concise instruc- 
tions on how to count a deck of cards with — 
your thumb that this reviewer has ever en- 


~ F The "shift for right-hand counting is made by 
q holding the pack loosely in the left hand and 
pee the left end on the table so that the 
cards all rest evenly on that edge; then tightening 
the left-hand grasp, lifting them, and with the 
_ right hand bending the pack till all the right- 
band edges appear; then holding them in that 
- position with the right hand, relaxing the left- - 
hand grasp and again tightening it with the cards _ 

in the new position. . . . Counting can be done 

swiftly, as each card is released from under 

_ the right thumb. . . . Deftness of hand, keen- 

— ness of perception, and speed—all will come with 


91). 


The book also contains valuable advice for t 
writing of statistical reports: 
Whether ‘the work is done at the typewriter 
or in pencil, the first draft should leave —- 
om for alterations (p. 341). en 
If in the slightest doubt about a spelling, he 
= consults the dictionary (p. 342). 
_ The paragraph is a logical unit (p. 343). 
.. sentence structure is as old as language 
itself and is governed by the 


sentences are more ‘difficult to to write 
wal than are short sentences ... (p. 345). | 4 
Nouns and verbs do the heavy work of com-_ 
book “many other interesting 
features of a comparable degree of excellence. 
Lack of space precludes the citation of more> 
than one further instance. A single paragraph 7 “4 
of some 256 words contains everything the 
‘er has to say about statistics (except for a 
later discussion of | control charts), including 
a lucid account of the frequency distribution: 


he 
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characteristic of the distribution of sample The paragraphs of today—at least 
means is the tight clustering about their mean: statistical reports—tend to be much shorter than 

a 68.3 per cent of them will differ from it by less the range from 100 to 300 words. Of seven con- 
than go, or one standard deviation . . . - (p. 103). secutive paragraphs from an official report con-_ 


Despite its | admirable sulted the — had 131 words and 
ever, the length of this — paragraph 


— no later 


Groupes de Pression en France. By Jean itself, for it is a reminder 
_ Meynaup. Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale — was a two-way process affecting the country 
des Sciences Politiques, 95. Paris: Libraire — of origin as well as the receiving country. Pro- A 
- - Armand Colin, , 1958. ~ Sat pp. No price in- _ fessor Schrier, who spent two years in Ireland — 
dicated paper. — doing research for his book, writes clearly and 
the first st systematic analysis of ‘this ‘kind convincingly about the of 
produced in France, Meynaud describes the the Irish economy, pulpit, press, col- 
& of interest groups operating on the French !oquialisms, customs, and ballads. His most im- 
political scene. He discusses the elements which portant point, that the Great Exodus left Ireland — 
determine their relative power, analyzes’ "their less poor, though still poor, rests on careful 


tactics, and evaluates their place in the political cumentation and skillful analysis. He does — 
y stem. The essay is both competent and modest. : himself and his subject an injustice, however, in 
‘The author admits that he lacks both the data _ trying to assess the influence of Irish-Americans 
and the conceptual apparatus to develop a full- 7 a“ Irish cong movements - a scant five and 
7 fledged theory. His major interest lies in ex- a half pages. Furthermore, his own evidence 
ploring the terrain and developing useful sys- disproves certain of his conclusions concerning - 
ee the causes of emigration, the mood in which For 


The impact of the approach on French polit For 
ical science is probably all to the good in so Suck spects 0 f antic migration, one 
far as it serves as a corrective to the purely must consult Oscar Handlin’s Boston’s Im- 


erves 
Marxist, the purely institutional, or the purely migrants, which Professor Schrier dismisses in 
ideological analyses which have, in the past, 4 sentence —ARTHUR 
represented the three major themes of ie Mann 


thinking on politics. Meynaud realizes that 


understanding of pressure group behavior re-— yor International Bibliography of Social and Cultural 
= the use of concepts other than group. Anthropology. Volume II. Prepared by the | 
Thus he relates group behavior to the political International Committee for Social Science 
and economic structure of France as well as iP Documentation in cooperation with the In- 
“to French ideological conflicts. The analysis of ternational Congress of Anthropological and — 
interest groups to him, om is one aspect of Ethnological Sciences. Paris: UNESCO, 1959. — 
the discipline rather than n the whole of it. _ Unesco Publications Center, 801 3rd Avenue, 
a American political scientists would do well to” New” aos 22. 391 PP. $6.50, paper, 


contemplate the questions which Meynaud 4 This second i in a series s of annual bibliographies 


is issued as a part of the general program of | 

Documentation. This committee was formed 
in 1950 with the support of UNESCO, and was 
Ireland ‘and the American Emigration 1850- designed to supply each social science discipline 
1900. By ARNOLD ScuRIER. Minneapolis: Uni- the basic bibliographical materials essential 

versity of Minnesota Press, 1958. x, 210 pp. tit, 

50. The present volume represents a fine example 
‘For the first time an American historian asks of their efforts. _ Because of its international 


Brees it would be a useful corrective to our 


5,000,000 of its people to the United States. valuable, concise guide for quickly locating a 


it meant for Ireland lose nearly scope, ‘it will provide researchers with an 
Simply to raise this is an deal of might otherwise 
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remain uh. In a superbly organized fash- ation and ecology. Each of the chapters of 
ion, the volume lists over 4,000 titles published Part II -recapitulates | each of these topics in 
the world over in the field of social and application to “specialized areas of interest”: 
~ cultural _ anthropology during the year 1956. the family, the city, minorities, industrial soci- 
: Next year or sooner, presumably, will see the ology, political sociology, and criminal and 
compilation of work completed during 1957. delinquent behavior. The new edition — 


_ And, as the method for gathering and classifying — this reviewer’s favorable appraisal of the book 


the enormous amount of material involved be- (American Sociological Review » Vol. 20, pp. 
comes more systematized, we can anticipate 753-754). A more thorough-going revision might 
that the | gap between publication dates and have produced a book more exciting to the 
bibliographical compilation will narrow. Some professional sociologist but one cannot quarrel 
day, we may even hope that the committee will with the authors for wishing to build upon the 


see fit to list in an organized fashion materials proven merits of this basic eran a work. | 


published before 1956.0 M. JR. 
In the present volume both of contents ‘Building Marriage. 


] led. th 
and index are remarkably detailed, the aad 


containing over 160 separate classifications, the “wT: 
latter running to 49 pages. Also included is a Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: : Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


the International ‘Bibliography of Political 
c 


a 


Among the growing g number of books on how i 
‘to be happy though married, this text, having: 
sone through two editions, must be one of the a 4g 


that emerges from a realization of how much | most popular. The twenty-six a 
material is available, the bibliography should — all relevant topics: dating, love, sex, reproduc- 
be instrumental in promoting a much wider tion, child-r rearing, and the various legal, reli- 
interchange of anthropological materials among — gious, and financial aspects of marriage. That no 
social scientists throughout the world. Other | details are overlooked (except with respect to 
bibliographical references along the same lines contraception) is indicated by such chapter 


Fs the International Bibliography of Soci- _ subheadings as “When an Engagement Must Be 
Broken”’ and “Confessing the Past.” Many 


apters conclude with outlines for self- — 


900 social science publications from from which the the 
Aside from the genuine intellectual pleasure 


4 loaded w ith shs ornament but 
Sociology: A Text with Adapted Readings. By 
. do not document the text. On the other hand, 
- Leonarp Broom and PHILIP SELZNICK. Sec- | 
the numerous graphs and tables are well- placed © 
ond Edition. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson _ and to the point. The results of recent as well as _ 
& Co., 1958. xvii, ost PE earlier research have been conscientiously incor- = 


In format, length, apporti of “space porated throughout—with the serious and sur- 

by topics, scheme of organization, and selec- _ prising exception of Winch’ s work in mate 
tion of adapted readings, this revision of a selection, : 
widely used text retains the main features of — This type of book is most easily (and too . 


_ the original version. A few readings have been often) written in a preachy tone implying the Z 


_ dropped and a few additions have been made. aythor’s omniscience. To the Landises credit, 


_ Photographs and charts evidently have been they have generally eschewed this easy way - 
carefully re- -evaluated, with resultant winnowing— ‘moving from preface to index. Moreover, their 
and modifications. The net effect clearly is to ; writing is effortless and clear, and they have 

_ improve the appearance and nd readability of of an an heightened the interest of an inherently in- 
already excellent volume. teresting subject to the point that the ubiquious 
m have cartoons serve only as a distraction—C. WEN- 
o detailed editing, and some sections have been ; a 

tention has resulted in tighter exposition and Why Marriages Go Wrong: Hazards to _Mar- 
clearer presentation of basic concepts. riage and How to Overcome Them. By 
_ The book retains its original ‘organization. _ JAMEs H. S. Bossarp and ELEANOR STOKER 
Part I aims to expound “elements of sociological : Bott. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1958. ix, 


analysis” concerning social organization, culture,  244pp. $350,000 
socialization, primary groups, social stratifica- _ This volume i is directed to “trade” market. 


tion , association, collective behavior, popu-- 
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that its authors have stated the problems of and political achievement may have upon — 
modern marriage in terms of the social sophisticated people. 


of our times. Sociologists will approve of giving 
_ the layman a setting for the understanding 7 

his problems but this reader is not convinced 
_ that the layman is very much interested in ' 
Feading about the history and philosophy of 
his problem. It seems that the average reader 
who would turn to a book with this title “might — 
looking for help with a _ Marriage going 


“tion which will cure his immediate ailment. 
_ Nevertheless, there is help for troubled mar- 
riages in this book. Some chapters such as 
“Husbands and Wives Become Parents” should 


valuable for many 


professionals who work with families but whe 
would not treatise on the changing” 
American fam The book should also serve — 
a useful ‘for those working with young 
People approaching marriage, with church 
groups, or with and Y. M.C.A. groups. 
are cases are given throughout the book to 
‘illustrate differences which cause conflict 
marriage. — —Jup DSON T. Lanp 


EL Primer Satélite Artificial: ie Efectos en 
ita Opinién Piiblica. By EDUARDO. 


DANILo SALceDo, and ORLANDO SEPULVEDA. 
With the collaboration of GUILLERMO 
ADELA DE ConTRERAS. Santiago: Uni- 

_versidad de 1958. 132 pp. No price indi- 


This reports the results of a public 


opinion poll conducted by the Institute of Soci- d 
ology of the University of Chile to rieihenl 
the effect of the launching of the first Russian 
satellite upon the residents of greater Santiago. — 
From a stratified sample of 629 persons | selected — 
by lot, _ interviews were obtained with 566 re- 
spondents. 1 The participants gave verbal re- 
sponses to a schedule of questions ranging from 
‘personal characteristics to international affairs. 
_ In general, the male respondents were more 
_ rational and better informed than were the fe- 
male participants, and those of higher educa-— 
tional achievement showed a greater tendency — 
toward cautious evaluation of information. 
This study is of particular significance be- 
cause of the wide range of occupational 
educational levels ‘represented in the sample. 
= clues are offered concerning the suscepti- — 
bility of lower status and more poorly educated - 
people to the mass media—especially their 
tendency to distort factual information into 


superstitution. The investigation also suggests — 
the limited effect which an important scientific | 


= 


pe The study is well done with respect to com-— 
prehensiveness, clarity of schedule questions, 
thoroughness of tabular presentation, and con- © 
clusions drawn within the limitations established — 
by the data—Epwin G. 
The Struggle for a Higher Standard of Living: 

The Problem of the Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries. By W. BRanp. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press; 
The Hague and Bandung: W. van Hoeve, Ltd, 

- This book, by a professor at the University | 
of | Leyden and former UN official, is a general © 
ey of the economics of dev elopment. Any- 


a one with a good introductory. economics course , 


_ will have no difficulty in reading it and coming 
to the conclusion that the prospects for de- 
velopment of backward countries are not bright. 
Part I, devoted to the process of development, 
z a consideration of the factors of production, — 
land, capital, labor, and leadership and organiza- _ 
tion, and their significance for growth of dl 
capita income; Part II is an explanation of —. 


- backward countries can do with their own 


resources; and Part III considers the 
for capital imports. The book contains factual 
information on virtually every topic economists — 
have thought relevant to economic dev elopment, 
but says little about economic opinion. As is — 
usual with economists, very little attention is. i 
given to the Communist experience in develop- — 
ment. The two most - original chapters are 
Chapter 2 on consumption patterns (in which 
Brand ventures the opinion, which most econo- 
mists shy away from, that one of the problems | 
of the backward areas is that they have struc- — 


tures of wants inappropriate to development) _ 
and Chapter 14 on the history of international — 
capital movements (wherein Brand indicates 
that, because the capital was never fully repa-_ 
triated and much of the profit was reinvested, _ 
private investment historically was not so much 
of a drain on the recipient countries as ve 
in these countries argue). 

_ Despite many interesting suggestions, there 

is no attempt at a full assessment of the impact 
of imperialism, old or new, on either the ad-— 
vanced or the backward countries. It may be 
prospects for substantial development in 
the backward countries without resort to Com- : 
‘munist methods rests | ‘upon three conditions be- 
ing met : first, a determination by the United | 
States to retain a capitalist economic organiza- r 


tion, second, an outbreak of peace and reduction 


in armaments expenditures, and, third, a striking 
confirmation of the Hansen mein. thesis.— 
_ NELson McCLunc 
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Our Schools? attempts to tell a good school 
ment Cooperation, Edited by FREDERICK x superintendent and how a good school ~~ 
Lesreur. A Publication of the Industrial “should behave, while Explorations in 
Relations Section, Massachusetts Institute of Role Analysis is a study of role- theory. —— 
_ Technology. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Superintendents report on the pressures they 
_ Inc., and The Technology Press of Massa- ~ feel, the obstacles they perceive, and the sources — 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 1958. Lon- of support they find in their communities. They — 
don: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. xii, 173 pp. No on tell what they think about their school 


price indicated. boards and why peopie want to be school board 
This” “small ve was — as 


members. 
memorial to the late Joe Scanlon, one of those School board "members willie ‘their 
rare individuals who rose through the ranks Superintendents, and give their notions about 
of labor toa succession of responsible positions — 


are good and bad educational practices. 
within the labor movement, ending as Research _ On this latter matter the views of school board 
and Engineering Director of the United ‘Steel 


-members are compared with those of superin- 
tendents. The author in a final chapter gives his 
Workers of America. It was ie this last position ideas about ways to improve ae — ‘vee 
that he was able to help resolve one of the * school superintendents.—Rosert J. HAVIGHURST 
basic conflicts between management and labor oe ce 
by developing a formula (the Scanlon Plan”) The Effects of a Threatening Rumor ona Disas- a 
would satisfy both sides while recognizing ter-Stricken Community. By Evttott R. DAN- 
the contribution and importance of each. But Paut W. THaver, and Liza R. GALANTER. 
the Plan is more than a formula, it “is a  Dlesetée Study No. 10. Washington, D.C.: 
philosophy of organization,” and a high degree National Academy of Sciences, National Re- SE 


of readiness and enthusiasm (if not idealism) - search Council, 1958. xi, 116 pp. $2.00, paper. 


- must be present on both sides if success is to be _ 
- expected. The Plan calls for “participation” by This monograph adds to our knowledge about 


; ~ workers in discovering and implementing meth- the ways in which communities respond to 
ods of increasing productivity. Once the “feel- large-scale disasters. It contributes primarily 


by showing that responses uncovered elsewhere o 

occur in yet another setting. This continued 
7 replication of findings in varied disaster situa- 

tions encourages the belief that we shall be able - 
to provide coherent models of such crises on 


ing ” of participation and a “sense of belonging” 
developed, then the “formula” based on 
_ “normal” labor cost is developed. Basic to the 
whole Plan “is that labor should profit ‘eo 


laborsavings, while the company profits from a which their plans. 


7 = use of its assets (for example, lower unit 


large section of Port Jervis, New 
™ ll short ieee written by six nadine (population 9,000) was flooded in August, 1955. 

d d by the _ When flood waters had almost receded, a false : 
tors, plus four appendices, were ted rumor began to spread to the effect that a dam 
editor to bring to the public an overview and the city hed Tho 


s luation he Plan those who have 
some evaluations of ¢ by “ concerns itself with the community’s response to - 


_had experience with it—J. Henry Korson = 4 
Perhaps because this sort of disaster was; 


Who Runs Our Schools? By ‘Neat Gross. New fa familiar and anticipated (the town 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. Lon- perienced many floods during the past 


don: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. xvi, 195 pp. No - year), local officials and agencies acted quickly 


This book is directed to laymen and educators. in good order. Those “a fled a 
It is second of a series of publications reporting quarter of the city’s population) were primarily | 
the — of the Executive Studies, a residents of previously flooded areas. 


“sity in 1952 and in the State of large percentage of Port 

Massachusetts. It might have been sub-titled, evacuees gave astletance to others. Sex, age, 

“Facts of Life for the School Superintendent.’ ’ education, socio-economic status, and length 
Who Runs Our Schools? refers on technical residence in community were not 

points to the earlier book, Explorations in Role ‘to flight behavior. 

Analysis: Studies of the School Superintendency The monograph ‘closes with a game salen. 

Role, reviewed in the August, 1958, number of © model that provides a gross ‘formalization of | 

- this journal by Everett K. Wilson. The differ- the findings about decisions to flee—Guy E. 


ence between the two books is that Who Runs” 
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ANSHEN, (Editor). The Family: Brown. New York: Schalkenbach Foun- 
Function and Destiny. Science and Culture = 1959. pp. five cents, paper. 
Series, Vol. V. New York: Harper & Bros., 1959. 
xix, 538 pp. $6.50. NIVERSITY OF Economic “Almanac of 
BEALs, and Harry Horyer. An Intreduc- Southeastern Florida: Miami, Pt. Lauderdale, 
tion to Anthropology. Second Edition. With the. Ww. Palm Beach. Coral Gables: University of 
collaboration of Vircmy1A More RoepiceEr. New Miami, 1959. 65 pp. $4.00, paper. 
York: Macmillan Co., 1959, xxi, 711 pp. x, $6.90. Burt, Cyr. A Psychological Study of Typogra- 
Becker, Josep M., S.J. Shared Government in With an Introduction by STantey Mort- 
Employment Security: A Study of Advisory son. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
Councils. New York: Columbia University Poe, 1959. xix, 68 pp. $3.00. 
1959. xiii, 501 pp. $6.50. 
_ Beer, Ernet S. Working Mothers and the Day W; rong in the Light of American Lew. Bloom- 
Nursery. New York: William Morrow & Co, ington: Indiana University Press, 1959. ix, 342 
BERGLER, Epmunn. Principles of Self- Damage. New Cartsson, Gésta. Social Mobility and Class Struc-— 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 469 pp. $6.00. ture Lund, Sweden: Gle Gleerup, 1958. xi, 
Cartes, René Dumont, K. S. Go pp.Sw.cr.19:- 
and D. D. Kosampt. China Shakes the World Cartwricut, Dorwin (Editor). Studies in Social 
Editorial by Leo Huserman and Power. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, Re- 
M. Sweezy. New York: Monthly Re Review Press, search > Center for Group Dynamics, 1959. ix, 
1959.64 pp. $1.00, paper. = = pp. No price 
JouN and Mavis Bresanz. Modern So- Luciano. La Gioventa del Quartiere 
: ciety: An Introduction to Social Science. Second a Operaio. Le Inchieste dell’Unfficio Studi Sociali 
Edition. Englewood e@ del Lavoro del comune de Genova, No. 3. 
1959. 740 pp. $7.95. Genova, Italy: Studi Sociali e del | Lavoro, "1959, 
VALENTINE T. The Class: The 60 pp. No price indicated, paper. 
ae Bourgeoisie from the Earliest Beginnings Cavan, RutH SHONLE. American Marriage: AW fay 
to 1900. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, oo a Life. Contributors: Ipa M. . Baacuret, Davip © 


xiii, 229 pp. $5.00. M. Furcomer and Doris E. PULLMAN. New | 
Buvcuam, Watter Van Dyke and Bruce Victor = York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1959. xiv, 498 
Moore. How to Interview. Fourth Revised Edi- $5.25. 
tion. Prepared with Joux New (CENTRE 

—_ York: oe & Bros., 1959. viii, 277 pp. $3.75. _ Analytique De Stratification Sociale: Les Agents — 
Borcatta, Epcar F. and Henry J. Meyer (Edi- Des Contributions Directes en Belgique. Libge: 
tors). Social Control and the Foundations of — vainant- Carmanne, 1959. 116 pp, 149 Tables. 

Sociology. Pioneer contributions of Epwarp ALs- price indicated, paper. 

wortH Ross to the Study of Society. ee Cuevatier, Louis. Le Choléra: La Premiére Epi- 

_ Beacon Press, 1957. xii, 211 pp. $4.50. démie du XIX Sidcle. Bibliothéque de Ia 


The of ution de 1848. La Roche- Sur-Yon: Imprimerie 
Life and .Education in Puerto Rico. With t . Centrale De L’Quest, 1958. xvii, 188 pp. 700 fr., 


assistance of Ona K. Brametp and Dominco 


Core, ALLAN B. Political Tendencies of Japanese 
York: 478 pp in Small Enterprises: With Special Reference to 
Brauncart, Date Social Democratic Party. New York: Insti- 
mal Biology. Fifth Edition. St. Louis: C. V. | cane of Pacific Relations, 1959. 155 pp. $3.00, 
House of Grant, Ltd., 1959. 221 2s/-. ArTHUR W. and DonaLp Snycc. Indi- 
PP. .. vidual Behavior: A Perceptual Approach ‘0 Be 
Calif.: havior. Revised Baition, New York: Harper & 


Leader in a Time of Crisis. Stanford, 6.00. 

H. and Civil Trends in Public Expenditures’ In Next 

University Press, 1959. 175 pp. $2.95. — ee 

Brown, Harry Guirison. The Effective Answer (ComMITTEE For Economic DEVELOPMENT). 

a to Communism and Why You Don’t Get It in . Budget and Economic Growth. A Statement a 
College. With some chapters by ELizaBeTH READ ce National Policy by the Research and — 


Bropericx, Francis L. W. E. B. DuBois: Negro 
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Ernest JONES, JOAN 


Committes. New York: The 
44 pp. Fifty cents, paper. and James Srracney (Edited and translated 
(Comers on Latin AMERICAN Sruptes). Statis- by). Sigmund Freud: Collected Papers. Vol. I 
Ss tical Abstract of Latin America for 1957. Los II, III, IV, V. New York: Basic Books, 1959. 
_ Angeles: Committee on Latin American Studies, — 2300 pp. $25.00aset. 
—_ of California, 1959. iii, 38 pp. $2.00, Frrep, Morton H. Readings in Anthropology. Vol. 
OF: I: Physical Anthropology, Linguistics, Arche- 
- Counsoms, Rusuton. The Origin of Civilized ology. xi, 482 pp. $3.00, paper. Vol. II: Cultural © 
G ‘Societies. Princeton, N.J.: Anthropology. ix, (598 pp. $3. 25, paper. New 
Press, 1959. x, 200 pp. $4.00. “York: ‘Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1959. 
on Work Epvcation). Toward Georces. Grenzen der Arbeitsteilung. — 
_ Better Understanding of the Aging. Seminar on Frankfurt Am Main: _ Europiische Verlagsan- 
the Aging, Aspen, Colorado, September, 1958. _ stalt, 1959. xvi, 219 pp. DM 24.—(Leinen) ; DM 


New York: The Council, 1959. viii, paper, 


$2.00,paper, FURNIVALL, J. S. The of Modern 


Cuper, Joun Sociology: A Synopsis of Prin- Burma. New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
ciples. Fourth New Appleton-— tions, 1959. iv, 132 $2.50, paper. 


_ Century-Crofts, 1959. xv, 663 pp. $6.50. = GALENSON, WALTER (Editor). Labor and Economic 
_DASMANN, Raymonp F. Environmental Conserva- Development. New York: John Wiley Sons. 


_ tion. New York: John Wiley & Sons. London: _ London: Chapman & Hall, ‘Ltd., 1959. xiii, 304 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1959. 307 pp. $6.50. 


_ Decker, Peter. Beyond a Big Mountain. New Geiczr, Turovore. TWA’s Services to . Ethiopia: 
_ York: Hastings House, 1959. 278 pp. $3.95. ~ 


; NPA Series on United States Business Perform- 
_Lusicnan, Guy. L’Organization Interna- ance Abroad. Washington, D. C.: National 
tionale du Travail (1919-1959). Paris: ls Planning Association, 1959. viii, 80 pp. $1.00, 
tions Ouvrieres, 1959. 133 pp. 405 fr, paper. 
< DESAI, A. R. Rural Sociology in India. " Bombay: 


Grvzperc, Ext,  Joun B. Miner, James K. 
4 Indian Society of Agricultural 1959, -ErsonN, Sot W. GrnsBerc and Joun L. 
Xvili, 440 pp. $6.00. Ineffective Soldier: Breakdown and Recov- 


Dickerson, O. D. Health Memeweed, ery. Foreword by Howarp McC. Snyper. New 
_ Richard D. Irwin, 1959. xvi, 500 pp. Columbia University Press, 1959. xvii, 


"Dore, P. Land Reform in Japan. New York: pp. $6.00. 
‘Press, 1959. xvii, 510 pp Grnzperc, Ext, James K. ANDERSON, Sot W. Grns- 
8.00. 


and Joun L. Herma. “The Inefective 
Eppy, Epwarp_ D, The College Influence on 


Soldier: Patterns of Performance. Assisted by 
An exploratory study in W. Bray, WILLIAM A. Jorpan, FRANCIS 
_ selected colleges and universities made for the 7. Ryan. Foreword by Howarp McC. Snyper. 
_ Committee for the Study of Character Develop- — New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. 
in Education. Assisted by Mary Lovise xix, 340 pp. $6.00. 
Parkuurst and James S. Yakovakis. Washing- 


INZBERG, ELI, JAMES K. ANDERSON, Sot W. Grvs- 
a tien, American Council on Education, 


' perc and Joun L. Herma. The Ineffective 
xii, 185 pp. $3.00. Soldier: The Lost Divisions. Foreword by How- 
FARBER, Berwaro. Effects of a Severely Mentally = apn McC. Snyper. New York: Columbia Uni- 


Retarded Child on Family Integration. Mono- versity Press, 1959. xx, 225 pp. $6.00. 


graphs of the Socic’ y for Research in Child Grieve, Hina. The Great Tide: The Story of the 
‘Development. Lafayette, Ind.: Child =Develop- «1953 Flood Disaster’ in Essex. County ‘Hall, 


Publications, 1959. 112 pp. No price indi- 
Chelms ford, England: County Council of 


FELDMAN, A. The Unconscious in HACK, H. Group Settlement in Brazil. 
_ Amsterdam: Royal Tropical Institute, 1959. 68 
pp. No price indicated, paper. 
SJ. H. Primavera: A Communal Settlement of 
Sociological Study. Notre Dame, Ind.: University ~ Immigrants Paraguay. Amsterdam: “heat 
Notre Dame Press, 1958. xii, 494 pp. $6.00. 
FINESTONE, SAMUEL and Sonta The Role Tropical Institute, 1958. 13 No 
Founda- can History. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
tion for ‘Blind, 1959. 75 pp. Seventy-five 
cents, paper. Hall, &, 206 pp. $1.95, paper. 
FISHER, for Soviet Harper, Ernest B. and Artuur DuNHAM. Com- 
Youth: A Study of the Congresses of the - munity Organization in Action: _ Basic Litera- 
Komsomol, 1918-1954. New York: Columbia and Critical Comments. New York: Asso- 
$6.75. ciation Press, 1959. 543 pp. $750. 
_ University Press, 1959. xvii, 452 pp. $6.75. cia , a 
Meyer. Oedipus and Job in West African ‘Harper, RoBert A. Psychoanalysis and Psycho- 
_ Religion. London, New York: Cambridge Uni- — therapy: 36 Systems. Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: _ 
iad Press, 1959. 81 pp. $2.00, si i Prentice-Hall, 1959. viii, 182 pp. $1.75, paper. 7 
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(Editors). The Study of Population: An In- 
ventory and Appraisal. Chicago: University of 
_ Chicago Press, 1959. xvi, 864 pp. $15.00. 
Gertrupe. Darwin and the Dar- 
winian Revolution. Garden City, N. ¥.: Double- 
day & Co., 1959. 480 pp. 
Ricwarp. Social Darwinism in Ameri- 
can Thought. York: George Braziller, 
-:1959.248 pp. $4.00. 
SIDNEY (Editor). ‘Psychoanalysis Scientific 
_ Method and Philosophy: A Symposium. New 
York: New York University Press, 1959. xiii, 
Hoover, Carvin B. ‘The Economy Liberty and 
New York: Twentieth Century 


1959.445 pp.$5.00. 
Hovranp, Cart I. and Irvinc L. Janis (Editors). 


Personality and Persuasibility. Yale Studies in 
Attitude and Communication, Vol. New 
aa Yale University Press, 1959. xiv, 333 

Jouan. Men and Ideas: History, the 
7 Middle Ages, the | Renaissance. Essays. ‘Trans- 
lated by James S. Hormes and Hans Van 
Marte. New York: Meridian Books, 1959. 378 
pp.$1.45,paper, 
Hunter, Fioyp. Leadership, USA. Chapel 
_ Hill: University of Carolina Press, 1959. xvi, 
Hussaty, Marius. A Socio-Economic 
Village Baffa in the Hazara District of the Pesha-— 
_ war Division. Village Survey Series No. 1. Pesha-_ 
“ war, West Pakistan: The Board of Economic 


versity, 1958. vii, 393 pp. Rs. 3/-/-, paper. 
_ Catalog of Current Industrial Relations Research. 
_ Madison, Wis.: The Association, 1959. 54 pp. | 
Fifty cents, members, $1.00 non-members, 
Janowrrz, 
Establishment. Prepared for the American Socio- 
_ logical Society. New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1959. 112 pp. $1.50, paper. 
KAHLER The Tower and the Abyss: 


vidual. New York: George Braziller, 1957. xv, 
KARPMAN, BENJAMIN (Editor). ‘Symposia on Child 
a and Juvenile Delinquency. Presented at the © 
_ American Orthopsychiatric Association. Illustra- 


Monograph Series, 
= René and Marcaret TONNESMANN (Edi- 
tors). Probleme der Medizin-Soz iologie. Kélner — 
Zeitschrift Fir Soziologie Und Sozialpsychologie. © 
 Sendeadt 3, 1958. 336 pp. No price indicated. 


fi (LEAGUE FOR THE LIBERATION OF THE PEOPLES OF 


tions by Westey R. WILKEN. Washington, D. C.: 


‘AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


Hansz, CHARLES M. and H. G. Scuricker. 
ve USSR. Munich: The League, 1958. 63 PP- seed 


Survey of 


Enquiry North- -West Frontier, Peshawar Uni- 


Morris. Sociology and the Military 


USSR). Problems Peoples of the 


DE Lrice). L’Information Dans L’Eatre- 
prise: Une Expérience Auprés des Cadres- 
Rasen de Tois Enterprises. Liege: H. Vail- 


_sement de Productiv rité, 1 
paper. 


_ ducting Adult Education Programs. Foreword 
by Rosert J. Braxety. New York: Harper & 
‘Bros, 1959. xx, 140 pp. $350 
Loewy, Herta. More About the Backward Child. 


Lott, Grorcio, 
Gover and PrerPpaoLto LuzzatTTo- Feciz. Alcohol 
in Italian Culture: Food and Wine in Relation 
a to Sobriety among Italians and Italian Ameri-— 
cans. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press; Publications Di-— 
vision: Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, 1959, 
xv, 140 pp. $4.00. 
‘Maass, and Power: 


1959. 224 pp. $5. 0. 
McCorp, and Joan McCorp wih IrvING 


_ _Kennetn Zota. Origins of Crime: A New Evalu-— 
ation of the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study. 


New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. 
Matenspaum, Witrrep. East ont West in India’s 
Development. The Economics of Competitive 
_ Coexistence Series. Washington, D. Gx National 
Planning Association, 1959. xi, 67 pp. $1. 75, 


Marti-IBaNez, FELIX (Editor). History of Ameri- 
can Medicine: A Symposium. New York: MD > 

Publications, 1959. 181 pp. $4.00, paper. 
Marx, Kart. A World Without Jews. Translated 
from the original German. Introduction by 

Dacosert D. Runes. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1959. xii, 51 pp.$2.75. 
"Mason, ARD S. Economic Planning in Under- 
developed Areas: Government and Business. 
The Millar Lectures, No. Two. New York: 

Fordham University Press, 1958. x, 87 pp. No 


Inquiry into the Transformation of the Indi- Maver, Kurt B. and Goupstern. Migration 
in Rhode Island. 


and Economic Development 
Providence, R. I.: Brown University Press, 1958. 
pp. $1.75, paper, 
State University, LaBor AND ) Ipus- 
TRIAL RELATIONS CENTER). Proceedings of So- 
cial Security Conference. East Lansing: Michigan 


1959. 354 | State University, 1959. 39 pp. $1.00, paper. 


(MILBANK MemoniaL Funp). Thirty Years of 
Been in Human Fertility: Retrospect and 


_ Prospect. Papers presented at the 1958 Annual | 


Part II. New York: The Fund, 1959. 157 pp. 


“7 


lant Carmanne, | pour l’Office Belge pour l’Accrois- 
1959. 82 PP. 60 fr., 


LIVERIGHT, A. A. Strategies of Leadership in Con- ; 


_ New York: Philosophical L Library, 1959. 138 pp. — 


Emipio SERIANNA, GRACE M. 


Conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund, 
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Wricxr. The Sociological Imagination, Agencies Serving Persons in the United 

_ New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 234 States and Canada. New York: American Foun- _ 
for the Blind, 1959. 222 pp. $3.00, paper. 
Martin and Gurney BRECKENFELD. _ SCHACHTER, STanLtEY. The Psychology of Affilia- 

_ The Human Side of Urban Renewal. Baltimore: ime : Experimental Studies of the Sources of 

_ Fight-Blight, 1958. viii, 233 pp. No price indi- Gregariousness. Stanford, Cali : Stanford Uni- 
cated, versity Press, 1959. 141 pp. $3.75. 
MUKERJEE, RADHAKAMAL. The Culture and Art RZ, LyTLE. American Poreign Af- 
of India. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1949. fairs: A Guide to International Affairs. New — 
pp. $10.00. York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1959. 265 pp. $4.50. 

_ Myers, JEROME K. Family and Class Dynamics in | Scuusrer, AtrreD B. The Art of Two Worlds: 
Mental Illness. New York: John Wiley & Sons. | Studies in Pre-Columbian and European Cul- 
London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1959. xi, 295 ture. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. 

— Scientific Re- «Sr stor, CLARENCE. Land Reform and Democracy. 


(NATIONAL ScIENCE 
search and Development in Colleges and Uni- Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1958. > 


Expenditures and Manpower, 1953-54. xiii, 269 pp. $6.75. 
‘Washington, D. C.: The Foundation, 1959. SIAVICK, Frep. Voluntary Quit in 
173 pp. $1.00, paper. 
Norec,  Epwarp. Pineapple Town: Hew. ence. Iowa City: Bureau of Labor and Manage- 
= State University of Iowa, 1958. 70 oil 
xii, 159 ‘Pp. $4.00. ok 
OverToN, Ricwarp K, Thought A Sate, Tuomas C. The Agrarian Origins of 
Psychological Approach. New York: Random ern Japan. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford a 
 Packarp, VANcE. The Status Seekers: An Explora- _ Smuts, Rosert W. Women and Work i in America. 
tion of Class Behavior in Americe and the is New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. — 
Barriers that Affect You, Your Com- 
Socrery or Pustic Epucators). Health 
Co., 1959. viii, 376 pp. $4. — 
+ oe The Society, 1958. 31 $1.00, paper. 
li pp. paper. 
Public Affairs Committee, 1959. 28 Twenty- 
paper. M. S. University of Baroda Press, 1959. 
-PranzaFt, J. Die Axiomatischen Grundlugen | Einer 
Allgemeinen Theorie Des Messens. Wurzburg: of American Culture. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 


Unemployment Insurance—The Experi- 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959. 
a No price indicated, paper, 
House, 1959. 116 pp. Ninety-five cents, paper. Press, 1959. xi, 250 pp. $5.00. 
munity, Your Future. New York: D id McK 
y po Education Monographs. No. 3. Oakland, Calif.: 
Public Aff hlet No. 280. New York: * 
ublic Affairs Pamphlet No. Science Series No. 2. Baroda, 
iv, 64 pp. Rs. 2/4, paper, 
‘Physica- “Verlag, 1959. 63 pp. No price indicated, versity Press, Distributed for the Graduate 


=e L (Editor). : ‘The ‘Nature of Bein School of Education, 1959. x, 51 pp. $1.50, paper. 
’ Semen _Epwin F. Thailand—An Outline. New 
Human: The Franklin Lectures of "1956-1957. Paltz, ’N. Y.: World Study Center State U 
Preface by J. Wimmer Mence. Detroit: Wayne g 
_ versity Teachers College, 1959. * pp. Twenty- 
‘State University, 1959. viii, 115 pp. $3. 95. fut  - 
C. A Ram in the Thicket. Srone, CocuRANE 
The story of a roaming hounesteader aay on Longitudinal Studies of Child Personality: Ab- 
the Mormon frontier. Introduction by MARIE siyqcts with Index. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
Sanpoz. New York: Hastings House, 1959. 311 = versity Press for The Commonwealth Fund, 
Grorce. The Crowd in the French Revo- ‘SuLLoway, Atvay W. Birth Control and Catholic 
lution. London, New York: Oxford — | Doctrine. Preface by Atpous Huxtey. Boston: 
Press, 1959. viii, 7 35s net, $6.50 see Beacon Press, 1959. xxiii, 257 pp. $3. 95. 
Buarat SevaK. Slums of Old Delhi: Re-  Sussacawn, Freverick B. Law of Juvenile De- 
port of the Socio-Economic Survey of the Slum dinquency. Legal 22, Re- 
Dwellers of Old Delhi City. Foreword by Jawa Pe vised and updated by Publisher’s Editorial Staff. 
HARLAL Newrv. Delhi: Atma Ram & Sons, 1958. = New York: Oceana 96 
239 pp. $2.00. PP. $1.00, paper. 
Sapir, H. Micuaet. Japan, China and the West. 
The Economics of Competitive Coexistence the London, New York: Oxford Uni- 
Sei Washington, D. C.: National Planning versity Press, 1958. ix, 65 pp. 7s 6d. net. $1.20. 
Association, 1959. xi, 79 pp. . $2.00, paper. = _ Taport, Paut. The Natural Science of Stupidity. — 
_ Sarason, Seymour B. Psychological Problems in rd Philadelphia: Chilton Co., 1959. x, 288 pp. $4.50. _ 
- Mental Deficiency. Third Edition. Part Two by be Pup. The A. F. L. From the Death of 
B. Sarason and Tuomas GLADWIN. Gompers to the Merger. New York: Harper & 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1959. xiii, 678 ‘Pp. Bros., 1959. xi, 499 pp. $7.50. atid 
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L’Occident. Mouton & Co., 1958. 128 
Terman, Lewis M. and Metira H. Open. The 
_ Gifted Group at Mid-Life: 

Follow-Up of the Superior Child. Vol. V. Genetic 
Studies of Genius. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 

University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. xiii, 187 pp. $4.50. 
THompson, Grorce G., Eric F. GarpNer and 

Francis J. D1 Vesta. Educational Psychology. 

New York: Appleton-Century- -Crofts, (1959. xx, 

THompPson, GEORGE G., Eric F. GarpNer, and 

Francis J. Dr Vesta. Student Workbook for 
_ Educational Psychology. New York: Appleton- 
 Century-Crofts, 1959. vi, 138 pp. $1.90, paper. 

Tuurstone, L. L. The Measurement of Values. 
_ Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
Toynsee, ARNOLD J. Hellenism: : The History of 
4 Civilization. 
1959. xii, 272 pp. $4.50, 
Trump, J. Luoyp. Images of the Future: A New 
_ Approach to the Secondary School. Urbana, Ill.: 
~ Commission on the Experimental Study on the 
Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School, 
1959. 46 pp. No charge, paper, 
(Unitep Nations). International Survey of Pro-- 
grammes of Social Development. Prepared by 
“the Bureau of Social Affairs, United Nations 

Secretariat in co- -operation with the Internal 
Labour Office, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
"ganization of the United Nations, the United 


4 _ Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Or- 


‘ganization and the World Health Organization. 
New Tem: Nations, 1959. iv, 190 pp. 


Population Bomb 
A 2% page ‘anita on the dangers 0 of the 


the 
world population 


{ 
— 
Newspapers in their editorials. 
Krock of the New Times 
— “This is the best presentation that 


have: seen ad the basic threat to our civil- 


New: York 17 N.Y. 


5! East 42nd 


Thirty- Five Years’ 


1959. 


York: Oxford University 
Wirventus, Hans. Supervisors at Work: Descrip-— 


International Documents Service, Columbia 
versity Press. $2.00, paper, 
Nations, DEPARTMENT oF ECONOMIC AND 
Socta AFFAIRS). Training for Social Work: 
Third International Survey. New York: United 
Nations, 1958. viii, 349 pp. International Docu-— 
_ ments Service, Columbia University Press. $2.50, 
HENRY H. Economic Development. New 
York: Rinehart & 1959. xiv, 229 29 pp. $2.5 50, 
_ Voct, Evon Z. and Ray Hyman. Water Witching 
U. S. A. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
«1959. xi, 248 pp. $4.95. 
B. Boupan. Group Psychoanalysis. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959. xiii, 306 pp. 
‘Wits, Jack Kenny. Vogues i in Villainy: Cri 


lina. Columbia: University of South Carolina 
Press, 1959. viii, 191 pp. $5.00. 
 “¢ tion of Supervisor Behavior. Development of 
a Time-Sampling Observation Method. Stock- 
holm: Swedish Council For Personnel Adminis- 
tration, 1958. 337 pp.35:-, paper, 
Woon, Rosert C. Metropolis Against Itself. New 
~ York: Committee for Economic Development, 
aa 1959. 56 pp. . $1.00, paper, 
‘Zeruix, MIKHAIL. The Five: The Evolution of 
_ the Russion School of Music. Translated and 
edited by GEoRGE Pantin. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1959. 344 pp. $5.00. 
Georce W. The American Economy: An 
Introductory Analysis. New York: Ronald Press, 


1959, Xvi 704 PP. $6. 75. 6.75. 


Western Economy 
_and its Future as seen by 


SOVIET 


ECONOMISTS = 
symposium of 21 papers by 15 
Economists specializing in Western Affairs. 
Prof. Eugen Varga, USSR Academy of Sci- 
ence; Prof. Kuzminov, Institute for World 
Economy ; Dr. Katz, Moscow University ; 
Prof. Smith, USSR Academy of Science and 
others write on such problems as recession, a 
depression, recovery, stagnation, inflation, 
budget deficits, military spending, unem- 
ployment, the price of gold, the stock market, 
the business cycle, the outlook for capital 
spending and economic growth and other 
socio-economic problems. Included are many 
statistical evaluations and interesting charts 
4.50 Post Paid. 
The symposium presents a critical, but 
scientific assessment of economic trends and 
developments, with special emphasis on the 7 
North American situation. Of interest to 
) business men, executives, investors, analysts 


and the well-informed general reader. 


Mail your order with your address and 
$4.50 (personal cheques accepted) to us 
directly, or if you prefer, order from your 
local book dealer. Allow 6 days delivery. 


COMPANY 
5065 N. D.G. Avenue, Montreal, Canada 
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About Collage Textbooks 
student: will make no better educational investment than a ‘thorough — 
a and continuing study of his textbooks. Dollar for dollar he will: ; 
buy nothing during his college which compares in value 
- with the textbook. “American textbooks are,” in the words of a UNESCO ; 
official, “the e envy of the world. 
A college has, it has been observed, at least three chief functions: r 
; (1) to pass along to the student organized information about his cul- 
7 tural heritage; (2) to excite him to bring into play to the fullest his own | 
- powers of initiative, imagination and critical judgment; (3) to show him 
_ how the frontiers of knowledge are advanced by research and — 
_ How w is he to to share in these | exciting college experiences? Dedicated 
- teachers are ‘undeniably central in helping him, yet they 2 are the first 
to stress that education (as opposed to training) is primarily an active, 
personal process. It is really up to the student. Learning for him, too, 
zz be made something more inspired and meaningful than the seem-_ 
This is where a good textbook plays its vital role. Indispensable as 
is the: teacher, there is still no substitute for the student alone with “a 
book. * As Carlyle put it: : “After all manner of professors have | done their 


best for us, the place we are to get knowledge is in books. nrursa ? 


ihe 


_A certain n distinguished e educator asked himself recently: “If one could © 
put his name as author on any book written in this century, what would F 
it be?” His conclusion: “A textbook that has influenced generations 
of college students and helped to shape an inspiring course for thousands 


Dodd, Mead and Company, established in 1839, has recently on 
: + broad new college textbook program. Dodd, Mead is not interested in 
mass printing of big lists of | textbooks each season or | in competing with © 
itself on textbooks of its own, produced in the sz same or an earlier season. 
_ Rather, it will undertake to ‘Publish a select list of distinguished textbooks 7 
in various fields of learning. Dodd, Mead’s advisory editor in Sociology is 
Proressor ROBERT Chairman of the Department | of Sociology 
and Anthropology, The City College of New York. a's 
Correspondence with Mead” is invited. 


432 Park Avenue South, ‘New York 16, York rk 


Red Badge $3,000 Prize Competition 
College and university professors, lecturers, and faculty members generally in 
BR American and Canadian institutions (including their immediate families as co- 
Ee Perrine best are invited to submit their manuscripts to a prize competition 7 
ae: the best mystery-suspense novel. Contest closes December 1, 1959. Write 
Dodd, Mead for details; 7 
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Edited od by Alfred J. J. Kahn 


Here is a challenging perspective on American social work that" calls 
attention to current needs and new goals while contributing t to o refine- r. 
ments in in methodology. ‘This compilation of papers treating. some of the 
_ major problems and issues facing American social | welfare and are 


d, at th he editor, Alfred J. Kahn, b 
Work was prepared, at the invitation of the editor, red J. Kahn a 


a group of leading social work p practitioners, ‘researchers, and educators 
important centers throughout the country. Anyone concerned with 
“the potential of social work in this era of automation and accelerated 


change will find a valuable volume. 


Origins Crime 


By William McCord and Joan McCord 


Bret Irving Kenneth Zola 


It is known that of are implanted early in life. 
McCords’ work makes it possible 1 to predict adult criminality with h great 


accuracy childhood experiences. ys es. Because s scientific knowledge 


_ the courage to make explicit ¢ the conclusions that are contained in the 


statistical material they, explore, the McCords offer valuable assistance to 
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Ready in time for second semester r classes 


aa ‘two new books of unusual interest. — 
r 


AN INTELLECTUAL PORTRAIT 
By Reinhard Bendix — 


Bs. 
Cohen, Department of Sociology and Social il Institutions, 


‘Universi University y of California 
his is the first comprehensive tudy to be made of the ont 
_ thought and influence of \*¢« fasaed German recognized as 
of the great minds of ‘he twentieth century. His ideas 
7 ia on the sociology of religion, the nature of power, the development _ 
_, of political systems, and the growth of law have never before 
been available in a single volume. Professor Bendix has put the 
aa entire body of Weber’s sociological writings into a clear and logi- 
cally developed analysis that will be of chs value in many — 
_ ate courses in the social sciences. : 


—_ 


Political Man 


wet 4) 


ESSAYS THE OF DEMOCRACY 


By Seymour Martin Lipset 


of Sociology, University of California 
k a n analytical examination, with many contemporary examples, 
of the social and psychological conditions which encourage, 
: or work against, the practice of democracy as a political ia 
“system, including a systematic summary of research knowledge 
rm about the support—electoral and otherwise—for different demo- 1 
. and authoritarian movements in various countries. Pro- oJ 
fessor Lipset has taken up such topics as the conditions necessary 
for democracy, the role of the church in politics, why the working 
_ class is susceptible to authoritarian movements, the history of 
ideas in different countries, and the problems of intro- 


duciag democracy into Asia and Africa a. — nes 0 $4.50 


Publication of both volumes is scheduled for ge 1959, “but = 
examination copies will be available about December |.  Examina- 
tion copies may be requested from: 
DOUB BLEDAY & 


City, New York — 
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BUSINESS ENTERPRISE IN ITS SOCIAL SETTING 


ARTHUR H. COLE, Professor Emeritus, Harvard University. Answering 
4 the questions of businessmen who are concerned with the place of business in 
sit this new book views the entrepreneurial system in human and economic 

terms. With material drawn from economics, business administration, sociology 


and history, it points the way to a solid justification of private enterprise. — 50 


BOSTON'S IMMIGRANTS 
Study in Acculturation 


Revised and Enlarged Sates 
By OSCAR HANDLIN, Professor of History, Harvard University. This classic 


on the economic, shea] and intellectual adjustment of new immigrants is again 
in print, in a new format with additional illustrations. Professor Handlin examines 
the society in which the immigrants found themselves; the very different societies — 
they had left; and the basic factors of the new environment that encouraged or 
discoura ed roup consciousness or grou  Mlustrated. 
iged group sroup lustrated. 


A Press Boox 


MASSACHUSETTS» PEOPLE AND POLITIcs, 1919-1933 


By J. JOSEPH HUTHM: {CHER. _ A cogent and penetrating analysis of the 

political transformation of Massachusetts from a Republican to | a Democ ratic 
ew with the rise of a “newer American” dia bloc to , confront intol- 


CONSERVATION AND THE GOSPEL 


The Conservation Movement, 1890-1920 | 
By SAMUEL P. HAYS. The conservative movement is commonly considered 


as a part of a popular uprising against the business community-—a struggle “il 
the “people” versus the “interests.” This book argues forcefully that the move- 
ment should be as an | attempt by ‘scientists and t technicians to apply 


q part of the impact of technology on society at cn — $6. 00 


your r bookseller, or from 
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by Berl Raab ad Gertrude. Selznick 


lems of the Problems of g 
‘Thirty. -two adapted readings add to the book’s 


original or research report. 


xvit+582 May, 1959 


with adapted readings 


Broom and Philip Selznick 


fully selected, condensed and simplified to fit the needs of © 
first: year students. The book features consistent use of 
= tant attention to how know ledge 
text. It is imaginatively 
written and faithful to sociology 


Spe 
ii+661 PP. 2nd Ed., Aug. 1958; ‘2nd Ptg., June ne 1959 $6.50 


ow, eterson n and Company 


Evanston, Illinois « and nd White ‘Plains, New w 
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READER'S GUIDE To 
“SOCIAL SCIENCES 


‘Edited by BERT F. HOSELITZ, U. 


This is for the general reader interested in 
the social sciences, or in problems studied 
by these sciences, but who does not know 
what to read. It is also for the specialist in 
one field of the social sciences who needs to 
know which are the most useful books writ- 
ten by his fellow scientists in other fields. 
There are chapters on anthropology, econom- 


raphy, and psychology. Each author de- 
scribes the manner in which a special field 
of study has emerged and developed. Each — 
discusses the important personalities and © 
historically important writings, as well as 
the present state of each field and its most 
significant contemporary workers. 


SEPTEMBER $6.00 (cloth); $2.95 


LEGISLATIVE BEHAVIOR 


Edited by JOHN’ WAHLKE, Vanderbilt 
University, and HEINZ EULAU, Stanford 


University 
In Legislative Behavior, the editors present 
a group of outstanding selections within a 
context which brings together and relates 
so-called “institutional” and “behavioral” 
approaches. The 42 chapters are by outstand- 
ing scholars in the fields of political science, 


gociology, social psychology, law—and by 
legislators themselves. 


AUG SUST 


In its treatment of key political concepts, 
functional analyses, the evolution of legis- 
lative functions and institutions, and the 
effect of formal structure, the logical organi- 
zation of this work and the extensive editorial 
~ commentary synthesize and integrate hitherto 
miscellaneous and unrelated bits of informa- 
tion into coherent bodies of knowledge. The 
_ analytical outlook and content involve a dis- 
cussion of various uniformities of legislative 
behavior in regard to its Political, =, 
and psychological bases. 

97. 50 


A Study in the Psychology of Political Behavior 


By HERBERT H. HYMAN, Columbia Univ. 


There has been a growing interest in the 
field of “Political Behavior” among political 


scientists, sociologists, and social psycholo- — 


gists, and a consequently growing need to or- 
ganize our knowledge of the field. This book 


ics, sociology, political science, history, geog- 


q POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION: one 


ERERF PD 


E PRESS: 


while reminding the student and professional » 
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may again be applied. 


EXPERIMENT PERILOUS 
RENEE C. FOX, Columbia University 
_ Experiment Perilous symbolizes existence on 
Ward F-Second, a place that will come to 
represent for the reader what happens on 
our medical frontiers. The tremendous bur- — 
_ den of life on the young doctors who never 
really cure any of their patients, and on the © 
"Patents who are never sure whether they © 
want to live or die, is drawn with care and 
_ sympathy by the scientist-author of this work. 
_" What is the human quality of this small 
_ world where doctors are dedicated not only 
to curing their patients but to the long- term 
interests of science itself, where patients 
volunteer for experimental treatment without 
promise and sometimes without hope of | 
success? What are the attitudes, the beliefs, 
the jokes, and the fears that grow up around 
human beings facing uncertainty every day? 
_ How do the patients and medical staff od 
} each other day after day? 


PUBLISHED 4 $5. 00 


THE NEGRO 


 PROFESSIONALCLASS 
G. FRANKLIN EDWARDS, Howard Univ. 
a Most of what has been written about the 
_ Negro in the past has been in the form of | 
_ books of social protest. Fortunately some 
_ books about what is really happening in the 
: Negro community are beginning to appear, 
and this is among the first. The author takes > 
up the problems encountered by Negroes in _ 
professional workers and in their 
occupational careers once they have become > 
members of the Negro professional class. 
Among the factors analyzed are age, region 
origin, educational level of parents, and 
family income. SEPTEMBER; $4. 
IN- 
50 Racial Access to Union 
‘By SCOTT GREER, Northwestern University 
- is Man In is a study of the power struc-_ 
ture of unions. It seeks to explain race rela- 
tions within labor unions, not in terms of the 7 a 
social psychological aspects of “race,” 
through an analysis of the functional neces. 
leader. 


‘the « of the union as an organization and : 
the derived demands made pane the union = 
_ Last Man In is a a book about power in 
terms of the realities of power—a book about — am 


makes available in convenient form the ac- = 
cumulated knowledge of many classic studies — 
and forgotten sources. It may well provide — 
a new and fruitful focus for current research — 


men acting often for ideals but in an en- 
vironment of severely limited freedom. 


SEPTEMBER $4.00 


Illinois. 


_ Announcements containing more complete descriptions of all new Free Press books | 
vi are mailed monthly from Chicago. If you would like to receive these, please write 
to Mail Department, The Free Press, 119 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, 
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Selected of Special | to Sociologists 


Wh Marriages Go 
H. BOSSARD. and ELEANOR LEANOR STOKER B BOLL, 
_—both University of Pennsylvania > 


tT his book offers a realistic look at than family ends. _ Stress is given 
the problems of marriage in con- , to the importance of common aims, 


temporary America, The authors common backgrounds, and an atti-— 
ude of respect for family rand, 


supply vivid case histories to point — t 
4 the social pressures that lead to © * 


‘ 
overemphasis on sex, to marriage at ‘Deserves very wide reading and 


too early an age, and to the use of above all, application. FAMILY 


marriage to serve individual rather Lire. 22 4 pp. 50 


“a 
Also by Bossard and Boll . 
One Marriage, Two Faiths 
. documents and effectively of the dificulties likely to be 
found in inter-faith marriages. ’’-Ernest Osborne, Teachers College, 
$8.50 


‘Clinical Studies in Conflict 


Edited by | GEORGENE SEWARD, University o of Southern California; 
foreword by Edward Stainbrook, Ph.D., M.D. 


This practical _easebook provides me European Jew and Gentile, 

invaluable guidance _on problems the American Indian, the Japanese, © 

involving culture disturbances. The and a Spanish- speaking» group. 
case studies are presented by psy- Oo”, . . the volume is commendable 

_ehiatrists, psychologists, and an- for its contribution in an 
thropologists who have had wide ex- area of conflict analysis.’’—Soct- 

perience with patients of diversified OLOGY AND SoclAL RESEARCH. 

eultural origins. Ethnic subcultures Contributors. 22 ills.; 598 pp. 

‘represented ar are the Negro, the the diss 


Psychotherapy and Cu slture e Con, nfliet 


wis pe a valuable contribution to our knowledge of inti problems and 
extremely useful to workers in the fields of clinical psychology, social” 
work, and psychiatry.’’—AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOTHERAPY. 


Schizophrenia—asn Integrated A 


Edited by ALFRED AUERBACK, 
«University of California School of Medicine, San ain 


_ Just published. An authoritative communication and intrafamily re- 
survey of important recent ad-  lationships. Reviews latest psycho- 
vances in a number of fields leading therapeutic techniques, Russian de- 
toward an improved understanding _velopments i in neurophysiology, bio- 
and treatment of schizophrenia. chemical studies on taraxein, use 
integrates the research find- of narcoleptie drugs, ete. Sponsored 
ings of psychiatrists with those by the American Psychiatrie Asso- 
of anthropologists, ciation. Contributors. 10 ills. ; 
50 


and a in the fields of 224 5. 


‘THe R 
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CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY 


AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


A quarterly i in Chinese introducing to its readers the latest achieve- 
ment and trends in these different disciplines, with _— attention 
to the new movement, Behavioral Science. 


AN, ADVISORY | COUNCIL guides the selection of the materials 


to be translated and published. Members inc include: Charles M Morris, 


Ernest ‘Nagel, “Abraham Kaplan f for philosophy, Talcott Parsons, 
K. Merton, Paul F. Lazarsfeld for sociology, Kluck- 


DECEMBER 1958 issue, Vol. No. 3, a ‘Symposium 


commemorating the the D Durkheim- -Simmel ‘Centenary. Two papers 
especially written for this Symposium a are by Leopold von Wiese. 
> 


“on. Simmel, and Talcott Parsons on Durkheim. 
| Their original versions, in German a and English “respectively, 
published together with their C hinese translations. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS to Dr. P. Chun, Editor, a 
_ THE CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY AND SOc CIAL SCI- 


ENCES, P. O. Box 6135, Kowloon, Hongkong. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading book of all tyz ypes: : fiction, 


non-fiction, p poetry, scholarly and religious | Ww orks, New 


authors welcomed. Send for free booklet AS. 
Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 
(formerly: INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN) 


Just issued: Volume XI Number 1. ~ 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF MENTAL | HEALTH | 

By w. ay ‘of Introduction, by Jj. R. Rees, Director, World 


Environment and Mental Health, by Marie -Jahoda i, Brunel College 


Effects of Urbanization on Mental Health, by Tsung.yi Lin, Taiwan _ 


= Human Relations in Industry, by R. F. ‘Tredgold, University College 


a Mental Health Problems in Hospitals, by P. Sivadon, Vice- President, 
World Federation for Mental Health, Pari, 

. Mental Health in College and University in the United States of Americ: ica, 
_ by Dana L. Farnsworth and Henry K. Oliver, Harvard University. 


The International Approach to the Problems of Mental Health, a 


E. E. Krapf, World Health Organization, Geneva. 


A quarterly publication. $6. goa a year. Single copies 00. 


. INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOCIOLOGY, Vol. V vie { 


Indudes pu publications | through 1957 
| 


‘$6.0 


ace your for single volumes or a standing 
future volumes of series 
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Vol. IV. No. 

Contents: bey 

"Berta Fantl and Cultural Variables in ‘Patterns | and 
- Joseph Schiro Symptom Formation of 15 Irish and 15 Italian 


q 


Ozzie G. Simmons =... The Social Integration of Former Mental Patients. 


Kenwood Bartelme and 
Eugene Jones ‘Some Factors Related to Pedophilia. 


‘Harold d Giedt AS} Patterns of Attitude Similarity Among ‘Psychiatric 


M. Bluesto Social Psychiatry: A Critique. 
K. Opler Values i in Group Psychotherapy. 


Edward Stern =< Open Wards in Mental Hospitals. 


Congress Reports, Book Reviews, News Notes. 


4 The Secretary— INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY | 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


June 1959 Number 


CONTENTS 


Measuring Gem up 


= 


The Socio logical Communities... Albert J Reiss, 


Selectivity of Extension Work... A. Straus a 


Opinions of of Education i in Rural Lebanon incoln Armstrong 


“Research Nos 
A A sted for Area Probabi ad Sampling. ....Walter L. Slocum and 7 


‘Techniques | and Rural Respondents 
M. Rogers and George M. Beal 
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Apu put ublication of ; 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


JOURNAL OFRESEARCH 
IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY Marita! adjustment 


‘Selective perception 

‘Combat performance 

Prejudice and perception 


THE LAST 4 ISSUES HAVE 
INCLUDED ARTICLES ON: Desegregation 


role learning 
Social control 
Attitude change: 
Diffusion of in 
Decision making — 
Disturbed children 
Prediction 1BM 


.00 per year for four issues—SPECIAL RATE TO MEMBERS 
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American Sociologic gical Society y 


Fifty-Fourth / — | Meeting 


“THE EDGEWATER BEACH HOTE! L, ‘CHICAGO 


September 3, 4, 5, 


meeting in Chicago, Ill Ilinois: 


Rural Sociological Society 


—_ ter the Study of Social Problems 
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